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MOLlfeRE, the name assumed by Jean- 
Baptiste Poquelin, who was bom in Paris in 
1622. Studied law at University of Orleans. 
Attracted to theatre, formed a small troupe 
and toured the provinces acting plays written 
by himself, 164^-58. Died in 1673. 
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Don John, or The Feast op the Statue, a Comedy of Five Acts 
in Prose, acted at Paris at the Theatre of the Palace - Royal, 
15 February, 1665. 

It was not by his own choice, that MoUdre wrote upon the subject 
of Do« John, or The Feast of the Statue. The lUlians, who borrowed 
it from the Spanish, had brought it upon their stage in France with 
vast success. A villain odious for his crimes and hypocrisy, the 
silly miracle of a moving and speaking statue, and the extravagant 
scene of Hell did not &gust the vulgar, who are always fond of 
wonders. 

In 1660, De Villiers. a comedian of the H6tel de Bourgogne, acted it 
in verse, and Moli^re performed it in prose in 1665. His company, 
who had set him upon this work, were sufficiently punished for 
their bad choice by the little success it met with; which might be 
occasioned, perhaps, either by the prejudice which reigned then 
against comedies of five acts written in prose, being stronger than the 
spirit of whim, which had dra\vn the public in crowds to the Italians, 
and to the Hotel de Bourgogne; or else by their being offended with 
some hazardous passages in it. which the author suppressed the 
second time of its being acted. 

A company which was formed in 1673, out of that of the Marais, 
and that of the Palace-Royal, which were both broke, acted MoUfire’s 
Feast of the Statue, which Thomas Corneille had turned into verse 
at the Hdtcl de Gu<inegaud in 1677, under which form it drew a 
prodigious concourse of spectators, and 'tis that alone which is 
played at present. 



ACTORS 


Don John, son to Don Lewis. 
Elvira, wife to Don John. 
Gusman, gentleman-usher to Elvira. 


brothers to Elvira. 


Don Carlos, ^ 

Don Alonzo, j 

Don Lewis, father to Don John. 

Francisco, a poor man. 

Charlotta, \ . ■ . 

-- ^ counlry-gtrls. 

Mathurina, ) 


Pierrot, a country-fellow. 

The Statue of the Governor. 
Sganarel, 

Violette, Lackeys to Don John. 
Racotin, 

Mr. Dimanche, a tradesman. 
Ram6e, a bully. 

Ghost. 


Scene: Sicily. 


ACT I 

Scene I 

Sganarel, Gusman. 

Szanarel [With a tobacco-box in his hand.] Whatever 
Aristotle and the whole body of philosophers may say, there s 
nothing comparable to tobacco; ’tis the reigning passion of 
your better sort of people, and he who lives without tobacco, 
deserves not to live; it not only exhilarates and purges human 
brains • but it also trains the mind to virtue, and by this one 
learns to become well-bred. Don’t you see plainly, from the 
time one takes it, in what an obliging manner one uses it with 
all the world, and how one is delighted to give it to right and 
left wherever one comes? one doesn’t even stay to be asked for 
it, but prevents people’s wishes: so true it is, that tobacco 
inspires all who take it with sentiments of honour and virtue. 
But enough of this matter; let us resume our discourse a little. 
So that, dear Gusman, Donna Elvira your mistress, being 
surprised at our departure, is come after us. And that heart 
of hers, which my master has touched a little too home, cannot 
subsist, you say, without coming here in search of him? 
Wouldst thou ha’ me, under the rose, tell thee my thoughts? 

I fear she’ll be ill-requited for her love, that her journey to this 
city will produce little fruit, and that you’d been just as much 
gainers had you never stined oS the spot. 

Gus7tuin. And prithee, Sganarel, tell me what reason can 
inspire thee with so ill-boding a fear? Has thy master opened 
to thee his heart upon this head ; and did he tell thee his coldness 
to us had obliged him to depart ? 

Sganarel. Not at all, but upon view of the premises, I know 
pretty near the course of things; and without his having said 
a word to me, I durst almost lay a wager the matter tends that 
way. I may perhaps be mistaken, but upon such like subjects 
experience has given me great lights. 

Gusman. What! should this unforeseen departure be a piece 
of infidelity in Don John? Could he do this injury to the chaste 
love of Elvira? 
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6 THE FEAST OF THE STATUE [Act I 

Sganarel. No, no, he’s too young yet, and has not the 
heart 

Gusman. Can a man of his quality do so base an action? 

Sganarel. 0, yes, his quality! the reason is admirable; 
he would forbear on that account 

Gusman. But the sacred ties of marriage are an engagement 
upon him. 

Sganarel. Ah! poor Gusman, my good friend, be’ me, thou 
dost not yet know what sort of man Don John is. 

Gusman. Truly I don’t know what sort of man he may be, 
if he has been guilty of this perfidy towards us; and I don’t 
comprehend how, after so much love, and such impatience 
expressed, such pressing homage, vows, sighs and tears, so 
many passionate letters, such ardent protestations and reiterated 
oaths, such transports in short, and ravings as he showed, so 
far as even to force the sacred obstacle of a con\’ent in his 
passion, to get Donna Elvira within his power; I don’t com- 
prehend, I say, how after all this he should have the heart to 
fail of his w’ord. 

Sganarel. I have no great difficulty, for my part, to com- 
prehend this, and did you know the wanderer, you would think 
the thing easy enough to him. I don’t say he has changed his 
sentiments of Elvira, I have as yet no certainty of it; you know 
that by his order I set out before him, and since his arrival he 
has had no discourse with me; but by way of precaution, I 
give thee to know {inter nos) you see, in Don John my master, 
one of the greatest villains the earth ever bore; a madman, a 
dog, a demon, a Turk, a heretic, who neither believes in a heaven, 
a hell, or devil; who passes his life like a true brute beast, a 
hog of Epicurus, a true Sardanapalus; who shuts his ears 
against all remonstrances that can be made him, and treats 
our whole belief as an old wife’s tale. You tell me he has 
married your mistress; believe me, he would have done more 
for his passion, and with her would have married even thee, his 
dog, or his cat. A marriage costs him nothing the contracting, 
’tis his most usual snare to trepan the fair sex: and he marries 
at all adventures, lady, gentlewoman, citizen, country-woman, 
he thinks nothing too hot, or too cold for him; and should I tell 
thee the names of all those whom he has married in different 
places, the bead-roll would last till midnight. You seem 
surprised and change colour at this discourse; this is only a 
sketch of the man; and to finish the picture would require far 
stronger strokes of the pencil; let it suffice that the wrath of 
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Heaven must some of these days crush him ; that I had much 
better be with the devil than with him, and that he makes me 
witness of such horrible things, that I could wish he were already 
I don’t know where; but a great lord, a wicked man, is a terrible 
thing; I must be faithful to him in spite of me; fear in me does 
the office of zeal, bridles my sentiments, and forces me very 
often to applaud what my mind detests. See there he comes 
to take a turn in the palace; let us part. Harkee however, I 
have trusted you very frankly with this secret, and it has 
slipped me a little too quick; but should anything of it happen 
to reach his ears, I shall say flatly you lied. 

Scene II 

Don John,Sganarel. 

Don John. What man was that there talking to thee? He 
has a good deal of the air, I think, of honest Gusman who 
belongs to Elvira. 

Sganarel. ’Tis something very like it. 

Don John. What ! is it he ? 

Sganarel. The very man. 

Don John. And how long has he been in this city ? 

Sganarel. Since last night. 

Don John. And what subject brings him here ? 

Sganarel. I fancy you can judge well enough what disturbs 
him. 

Don John. Our departure without doubt. 

Sganarel. The honest man is quite mortified, and asked me 
the reason of it. 

Don John. And what answer did you make him? 

Sganarel. That you had said nothing of it to me. 

DonJoJm. But prithee, what dost think of it, what dost 
thee imagine of this affair? 

Sganarel. I? I believe, without wronging you, that you 
have some new amour in your head. 

Don John. Dost think so? 

Sganarel. Yes. 

Dm John. Faith, thou’rt not mistaken, and I must own 
to thee, that another object has chased Elvira from my thoughts 

Sganarel. Oh! lack-a-day, I have Don John at fingers’ 

ends ^d know your heart to be the greatest rambler in the 

world; tis plea^ to run from chains to chains, and never loves 
to rest m one place. 
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THE FEAST OF THE STATUE [Act I 

Von John. And tell me, dost not think I’m in the right to 
deal with it in this manner? 

Sganarel. Oh! sir 

Don. John. What? speak. 

Sganarel. Certainly you are in the right, if you have a mind 
to’t. There’s no saying against it; but had you not a mind 
to’t, it might perhaps be another affair. 

Don John. Well, I give thee liberty to speak, and to tell me 
thy sentiments. 

Sganarel. In this case, sir, I shall frankly tell you, I don’t 
approve of your method; and that I think it a base thing to fall 
in love on all hands, as you do. 

Don John. What? would you have one tie one’s self down 
to the first object that takes us; renounce the world for that, 
and be blind to every one else? A pretty thing to pique one’s 
self upon the false honour of being faithful, of being buried for 
ever in one amour, and being dead from our youth to all other 
beauties that may strike us! No, no, constancy is only fit for 
fools; every fine woman has a right to charm us; and the advan- 
tage of being first met with, ought not to rob others of the just 
pretensions t!\ey all have to our hearts. For my part, beauty 
ravishes me wherever I find it, and I readily yield to that sweet 
violence wth which it draws us; that I’m engaged sigmfies 
notliing, the love I have for one fair, does not engage my heart 
to do injustice to others; I have eyes to see the merit of ’em all, 
and to pay every one the homage and tribute that nature obliges 
us to. However it is, I can’t refuse my heart to any lovely 
creature I see, and from the moment a handsome face demands 
it, had I a thousand hearts I’d give ’em all. The rising in- 
clinations, after all, have inexplicable charms in em, and all 
the pleasure of love consists in the variety. One tastes an 
extreme delight in reducing, by a thousand submissions, the 
heart of a young beauty; to see the little progress one makes 
in it from day to day; to combat with transports, tears, and 
si'^hs, the innocent modesty of a mind which can hardly prevail 
upon itself to surrender; to force, inch by inch, through all the 
little obstacles she throws in our way, to conquer the scruples 
she values herself upon, and lead her gently whither we’ve a 
mind to bring her. But when one is once master of it, there’s 
nothing more to wish; all the beauty of the passion is at an end, 
and we sleep in the tranquillity of such an amour, if some new 
object does not awake our desires, and present to us the attractive 
charms of a conquest still to make. In short, there’s nothing so 
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delightful as to triumph over the resistance of a beauty. I 
have the ambition of conquerors, in this case, who fly perpetually 
from victory to victory, and never can resolve to set bounds 
to their wishes. There’s nothing can resist the impetuosity of 
my desires; I find I’ve a heart to be in love with all the world, 
and like Alexander, I could wish there were other worlds, that 
I might carry my amorous conquests thither. 

Sganarel. Od’s my life, how you rattle! It seems as if you 
had this by heart, and you talk for all the world as if ’twere 

in print. 

Don John. What hast thou to say to this? 

Sganarel. Troth, I have to say 1 don’t know what to 

say; you turn things in such a manner that you seem to be in 
the right, and yet ’tis certain you are not. I had the finest 
thoughts in the world, and your discourse has put ’em all out 
o’ my head; let me alone; another time I’ll commit all my 
reasons to writing, to dispute with you. 

Don John. You’ll do right. 

Sganarel. But, sir, may it be within the permission you have 
given me, if I should tell you that I am something scandalised 
at the life you lead. 

Don John. How? what life is’t I lead? 

Sganarel. A very good one. But, for example, to see you 
marry every month, as you do. 

Don John. Is there anything more agreeable? 

Sganarel. ’Tis true, I conceive this is very agreeable, and 
very diverting, and I should like it well enough, were there no 

harm in it; but, sir, to trifle thus witli marriage, which 

Don John. Go, go, ’tis an affair 1 shall easily rid myself of, 
without thy giving thyself any trouble about it. 

Sganarel. Troth, sir, this is scurvy jesting of yours. 

Don John. Soho! Mr. Blockhead. You know I’ve told you, 
I love none of your remonstrance-makers. 

Sganarel. Therefore I don’t speak to you, Heaven forbid 
it. You know what you do ; and if you are a libertine, you have 
your reasons; but there are certain little impertinent fellows in 
the world, who are so, without knowing why or wherefore, who 
set up for free-thinkers, because they think it becomes them ; 
and had I a master of this kind, I’d tell him flatly to his face. 
Does it become you, little earth-worm, little shrimp as you are 
(I speak to the aforesaid master), does it become you, to set 
yourself to ridicule what all mankind revere. Think ye, because 
you are a man of quality, because you have a fair well-curled 
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peruke, a feather in your hat, a well-laced coat and flame- 
coloured ribbons (’tis not you I speak to, ’tis to the other), 
think ye, I say, that you’re e’er the wiser man for this, that you 
should be allowed all liberties, and nobody should dare to give 
you your own for it? Learn from me who am your footman, 
that libertines never come to a good end, and that — ^ 

Don John. Peace. 

Sganarel. Why, what’s the matter? 

Don John. The matter is to tel! thee that a certain beauty 
has got my heart, and that captivated by her charms, I followed 
her to this city. 

Sganarel. And are you under no apprehensions, sir, about 
the death of the governor you killed six months ago? 

Don John. And why apprehensions? didn’t I kill him 
fairly? 

Sganarel. Oh! the fairest in the world, he’d be in the wrong 
to complain. 

Don John. I had my pardon for this affair. 

Sganarel. Yes, but this pardon does not perhaps stifle the 
resentments of relations and friends, and 

Don John. Poh! Let us not think of any ill that may 
happen to us, but think only of what can give us pleasure. 
The person I speak to you of, is a young creature promised in 
marriage, the most agreeable in the world, who was brought 
hither by the man she is to marry; and chance threw this pair 
of lovers in my way, three or four days before they set out on 
their journey. Never did I see people so satisfied with each 
other, and discover so much love. The visible tenderness of 
their mutual passion gave me emotion; I was struck to the 
heart, and my love commenced by jealousy. Yes, I could not 
at first view endure to see ’em so happy together, resentment 
kindled desire in me; and I conceived it an extreme pleasure 
to disturb their intelligence, and break that union, the delicacy 
of which was so offensive to my mind; but hitherto all my 
attempts have been in vain, and I have recourse to the last 
remedy; this intended spouse is to regale his mistress to-day, 
with the diversion of going upon the water. Without saying 
a word of it to thee, all things are prepared to gratify my passion, 
and I have a little vessel, and men, by whom I can easily carry 
off the fair. 

Sganarel. Ah ! sir 

Don John. What? 

Sganarel. ’Tis mighty well done of you, and you take things 
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in the right sense. There’s nothing in this world like making 
one’s self easy. 

Don John. Prepare therefore to go along with me. and do 

you yourself take care to bring all my arms, that [5e« 

Donna Elvira.] Oh! most unlucky meeting. Traitor, thou 
didst not tell me she was here in person. 

Sganarel. Sir, you did not so much as ask me, 

Don John. Is she mad not to have changed her dress, and 
to come here in her riding habit? 


Scene III 

Donna Elvira, Don John, Sgatiarel. 

Donna Elvira. Will you do me the favour, Don John, to 
please to know me, and may I hope at least, you will deign to 
turn your eyes this way? 

Don John. I confess t’ye, madam, that I am surprised, 
and that I did not expect you here. 

Donna Elvira. Yes, I see plainly you did not expect me 
here, and that you are in truth surprised, but in a quite different 
way from what I expected, and the manner in which you appear 
so, ^ves me a full persuasion of what I refused to believe. I 
admire at my simplicity, and the weakness of my heart, in 
doubting of that treachery, which so many appearances might 
have confirmed me in. I was harmless enough, I confess, or 
rather foolish enough, to be willing to deceive myself, and to 
take pains to belie ray eyes and my judgment. I sought for 
reasons to excuse to my passion that abatement of love I dis- 
covered in you; and I purposely forged a hundred just occasions 
for so hasty a departure, to justify the crime my reason accused 
you of. In vain was all tW my just suspicions could daily 
say to me, I rejected their voice which represented you to me as 
a criminal, and I hearkened with pleasure to a thousand ridi- 
culous chimeras, which painted you to my heart as innocent; 
but in short, this meeting permits me no longer to doubt, and 
the look you received me with, informs me of much more than 
I would ever have wished to have known. I shall be glad, never- 
theless, to hear from your own mouth the reasons for your 
departure. Pray, speak, Don John, let us see with what an air 
you can justify yourself. 

Don John. Madam, here is Sganarel knows why I came 
away. 
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Sganarel. [Whispering Don John.] I sir! with submission, 
I know nothing of it. 

Donna Elvira. Well, Sganarel, speak. No matter from 
whose mouth I hear his reasons. 

Don John. [Making signs to Sganarel to come near him.] 
Come tell the lady then. 

Sganarel. [Whispering Don John^ What would you have 
me say.!* 

Donna Elvira. Come hither, since he will have it so, and tell 
me a little the cause of so sudden a journey. 

Don John. Won’t you answer.^ 

Sganarel. [Whispering Don John] I have nothing to answer. 
You joke with your humble servant. 

Don John. Will ye answer, I say? 

Sganarel. Madam 

Donna Elvira. What? 

Sganarel. [Turning towards his master] Sir 

Don John. [Threatening him] If 

Sganarel. Madam, the conquerors, Alexander and the other 
worlds, are the cause of our departure; that’s all I can say, sir. 

Donna Elvira. Will you be pleased, Don John, to clear up 
these pretty mysteries? 

Don John. Madam, to say the truth 

Donna Elvira. Fie! How poorly do you go about to defend 
yourself for a man who is a courtier, and who should be accus- 
tomed to these sort of things! I really pity you, to see you in 
that confusion; why don’t you arm your front with a noble 
impudence? Why don’t you swear that you still entertain the 
same sentiments for me, that you love me eternally with an 
unparalleled affection, and that nothing but death is capable 
of rending you from me? Why don’t you tell me that affairs 
of the last consequence obliged you to set out, without giving 
me notice of it, that, much against your will, you must stay here 
for some time, and that I need only to return from whence I 
came, assured that you will follow me as soon as possible? 
That ’tis certain you are impatient to be with me again, and that, 
separated from me, you suffer what the body does when separated 
from the soul? Thus it is you should defend yourself, and not 
stand thunderstruck as you do. 

Don John. I own to you, madam, I have not the talent of 
dissimulation, and that I wear a sincere heart. I won’t tell 
you that I have still the same sentiments for you, and that I am 
impatient to rejoin you, since 'tis certain, in reality, that I only 
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came away to avoid you; not for the reasons that you may 
imagine, but through a pure motive of conscience, and because 
I could not think I could live any longer with you without sin. 

I have had some scruples, madam, and opened the eyes of my 
mind upon what I was a doing. I reflected that to marry you, 

I forced you from the cloister of a convent, that you have broke 
your vows which engaged you another way, and that Heaven 
is very jealous of these sort of things. I was seized with 
repentance, and dreaded the wrath of Heaven. I thought our 
marriage was only adultery in disguise, and that it would bring 
down some calamity upon us from above, and that, in short, I 
ought to endeavour to forget you, and to give you the oppor- 
tunity of returning to your former bonds. Would you, madam, 
oppose so holy a resolution, and have me, by retaining you, 
expose myself to the vengeance of Heaven ? That by 

Donna Elvira. Oh! abandoned villain; now do I know thee 
thoroughly, and to my misfortune I know thee when ’tis too 
late, and when this knowledge can only serve to make me 
desperate; but know, thy crime will not remain unpunished: 
and that that Heaven thou darest to mock, will revenge thy 
perfidy. 

Don John. Madam 

Donna Elvira. ’Tis enough, I’ll hear no more, and I even 
accuse myself for having heard too much already. ’Tis a 
meanness too far to explain what tends to our disgrace, and 
upon such subjects a noble spirit should fix its resolution at 
the first word. Don’t expect I should exclaim against thee in 
reproaches and opprobrious language; no, no, I have no fury 
to spend in vain words, but all my heat is reserved for ven- 
geance. I tell it thee once more, that Heaven will punish thee, 
perfidious man, for the wrong thou dost me; and if thou hast 
nothing to fear from Heaven, at least fear the anger of an 
injured woman. 


Scene IV 
Don John, Sganarel, 

Sganard. If ever remorse could seize him 

Don John. [After some paused Come along, let us think of 
the execution of our amorous enterprise. 

Sganarel. [Alone.] Oh! what an abominable master am I 
forced to serve! 
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ACT n 

Scene I 

CharloUa, Pierrot. 

Charlotta. I’fakins, Pierrot, yau weer theer in the vara 
nick o’ time. 

Pierrot. S’bobs, they were wthin earns eace o’ being 
drawnded, boath of ’um. 

Charlotta. What it was the greit storm o’ waind this mom, 
that o’orset ’um in the seea. 

Pierrot. Eye, marry, Charlotta, I’se tell thee autright haw 
it fell aut; for, as the zaying iz, I spied ’um aut ferst, ferst I 
spied ’um aut. Soa in short, I was o’ th’ seea side, I and fat 
Lucas, and we were a-pleying the roague together, wi’ clods o’ 
yearth, that we threw at won another’s heids, for yaw vara 
weell known, fat Lucas loves to pley the roague, and I sumtimes 
pley the roague too. Soa as we were pleying the roague, sens 
wee must e’en pley the roague, I parceaved a greit distance off, 
sumthing that sterred in tlie weter, and it came bobbing taw’rds 
us. I looked earnestly at it, and belive au’ of a sudden I saa 
that I saa noathing moor. Whew! Lucas, says I, I think thear 
are two men a-swimming dawn thear. Pooa, says he, yaw eyn 
are not fellows, yaw eyn are dazzled. By th’ mess, says I, my 
cyn are not dazzled, they are men. Noa, noa, says he to me, 
you’re purblind. I hould a wager, says I, that I ben’t pur- 
blind, says I, and that they are two men, says I, that are swim- 
ming streight hither, says I. By my trath, says he, I hould 
a wager they are not. Weell, cum on, says I, will yau hould 
tenpence on’t? Marry will I, says he, and to show thee, thear’s 
the muny dawn o’ th’ nail, says he. I was neather fool, nar 
foolhardy, dawn comes I bou’dly upo’ th’ graund, with fowr 
silver pennies, and six pen'orth o’ ha’pence, as freely, by’r Lady, 
as if I’d drank a mug o’ beer: for I’m vara ventersome, and go 
on helter-skelter. I knew what I dud, hawsomever, for au’ my 
boudncss! Soa we had but e’en just leayed the wager, but we 
saa the two men vara pleanly, who made signs to us to cum and 
fetch ’um, and I snatches up the stakes. Cum, Lucas, says I, 
yaw seen pleanly that they cawn us; let us goa off hand and 
seave 'um. Noa, says he, they made me lease. Then had we 
such a to-doo, that at last, to meak short on’t, I preiched soa 
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much to him, that we gat into a booat, and then I mead soa 
much wark, that I gat ’urn aut 0’ weter, and then I carried ’urn 
hoame to th^ fire, and then they doffed ’umsels stark neaked to 
dry ’umsells, and soa then thear comes two rnoor 0’ th’ seame 
cumpany, who weer scaved boath togither quite alone, and soa 
then comes Mathurina, and one of ’urn had a sheep’s eye taw’rds 
her. Just e’en soa, Charlotta, aw this happened. 

Charlotla. Dadn’t yaw say, Pierrot, that one of ’urn was a 
great deal handsomer than t’others? 

Pierrot. Eye, he’s the master, he mun be some greit, greit 
mon to be suer, for he’as gould on his cloas, from top to bottom, 
and his sarvants are gentlefolkes ’umsells, and for aw his bein a 
greit mon, i’fakes he had bin drawned, if I’d not bin theer. 
Charlotta. Consider a little. 

Pierrot. Oh by’rLakin, if’t had not been for us, he’d a’ gone 
to his last account. 

Charlotta. Is he still at yaur hause stark neaked, Pierrot? 
Pierrot. Noa, noa, they aw put on their cloas agean befoor 
us. Marcy o’ me, I newr saw any o’ these folks dress ’umsells 
before, what a parcel 0’ fiddle-faddle things these courtiers 
wear! I should loose mysel in ’urn, for my part, and I wa.? 
ameazed to see ’em. Marry, Charlotta, they han heare which 
doesn’t stick to their heads, and they putt it on like a heuge 
cap of unspun flax. They han sarks wi’ sleeves that thau and 
I might get into. Instead 0’ breeches they han a wardrobe as 
large as fro’ this to Easter. Instead o’ doublets, they han little 
tiny waistcoats that do nat reach to their breech ; and instead 
0’ bands, a greit neck-hankerchi’, wi’ four large tufts o’ linnen 
hanging dawn 0’ their breasts. They han bands abaut their 
wrists too, and great raunds o’ leace abaut their legs, and 
amung aw this so raony ribbons, so mony ribbons, that its 
homing shame. There’s nought about ’urn, e’en so much as 
their shoon but what is stuffed wi’ um fro’ one end to t’other, 
and they’re made after such a fashion I should break my neck 
in ’um. 

Charlotta. I’fakins, Pierrot, I mun go see ’um a little. 

Pierrot. Oh! Hark thee, Charlotta, stay a little ferst, I 
have something elz to say to thee. 

Charlotta. Weell, tell me, what is’t? 

Pierrot. Dost see, Charlotta, I mon, as the saying is, break 
my mind to thee. I’m i’ love wi’ ye, yaw known it vara weell 
I am for us being married togither, but s’boddikins, I’m nat 
pleased wi’ ye. 
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Charlotta. Haw? what is the matter then? 

Pierrot. Th’ matter is yau vexn my vara heart, in good deed. 

Charlotta. Haw soa ? 

Pierrot. Feath yaw done not love me. 

Charlotta. Hohihoh! Is that aw? 

Pierrot. Eye, that’s aw, and enough too, o’ my conscience. 

Charlotta. Lawd, Pierrot, yaw awlas sayn the seam thing 
to me. 

Pierrot. I awlas say the seam thing because it awlas is the 
seam thing; an if it wem’t awlas the seam thing, I would not 
awlas say the seam thing. 

Charlotta. But what mun I doo, what would yaw ha? 

Pierrot. Buddakins I’d ha ye love me. 

Charlotta. VVhya doan’t I love thee? 

Pierrot. Noa, yaw doan’t love me, and for aw that I doo aw 
I con to meake ye. Noa offence, I buy ribbons for yaw of aw 
the pedlars that cum about; I break my neck to climb birds- 
nests for ye, I meak th’ oud fidler play for yaw when your 
borthday cums; and aw this is noa moor than if I run my heid 
agean the wall. It is neather fear, nor honest, d’ye see, nat to 
love foulk that loven us. 

Charlotta. Whya, weell-a-day, I love thee tew. 

Pierrot. Eye, i’fakes, yaw loven me heugely. 

Charlotta. Haw would yaw ha’ one doo? 

Pierrot. I would ha’ ye doo as foulk doo, when foulk are in 
love to sum porpose. 

Charlotta. Whya doan’t I love thee to sum porpose? 

Pierrot. Noa, when that’s the cease, it’s seen, and one dos 
a tliausaud little apish tricks to foulk when one loves ’urn in 
good earnest. Do but see fat Thomasine, haw hoo’s in love like 
bewitched with young Robin; hoo’s awlas about him to pleague 
him, and hoo newer lets him aloane, hoo’s awlas a-playing him 
sum unlucky prank, or hits him a rap as hoo goas by him; an 
t’uther day as he was sitting on a joint-stool, hoo cums and whips 
it fro’ under him, and dawn faws he at’s foo length, upo’ the 
graund. S’flesh, foulk don thus when they're i’ love: but thau 
newer saist a word to me, for thy part; thau’rt awlas for aw the 
ward like a log o’ wood, and I mu’d goa by thee twenty times, 
and thau newer sturr to gi’ me the least thump, or say the least 
thing to me. Zooks, it’s nat weel dun, after aw, and yaw’re 
too could for foulk. 

Charlotta. What wu’n yaw ha’ me doo? It’s my yumar, and 
I connot new-mak it mysel. 
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Pierrot. Yumar me noa yumar, when won loves foulk, won 

awlas gi’s sum smaw inkling on’t. 

Charlotta. In short, I love thee as weell as I con, and it 
thau been’t content with that, thau mun e’en love sumbody elz. 

Pierrot. Why thear naw, didn’t I say soa? i’fakes, if yau 
lov’d me, yau would not say that. 

Charlotta. Why dun yaw pleague one so? 

Pierrot. Ookers, what harm doo I doo ye? I no’ but ask 

a little love 0’ ye. 

Charlotta. Weell, let won aloan then, and do not tcaz me 
soa, happen it may cum aw at wonce, withaut thinking on’t. 
Pierrot. Shak bonds then, Charlotta. 

Charlotta. Weell, thear. [Gives him her hand. 

Pierrot. Promise me then, that yau’ll strive to love me moor. 
Charlotta. I’ll doo aw I con, but that mun cum of itsel. 
Pierrot, is that the gentilmon? 

Pierrot. Yai, that’s he. 

Charlotta. Oh! lock-a-day, haw fine a is, and what pity't 
had bin, if a’d bin drawn’d! 

Pierrot. I’se cum agean belive, I’se goa drink a mug to rease 
my spirits a little after my fatigue. 


Scene II 

Von John, Sganarel, Charlotta, at the farther part of the stage. 

Don John. We’ve missed our blow. Sganarel, and this sudden 
squall has o’er-set our sloop and our project; but to say the 
truth, the country-wench I have just parted with, repairs this 
misfortune, and I saw such charms in her, as have banished the 
vexation the ill success of our enterprise had given me. This 
heart rriust not escape me, and I have already made such a 
disposition that I shan’t sigh long in vain. 

Sganarel. I own, sir, you astonish me. We have scarce 
escaped the danger of death, and instead of thanking Heaven, 
for the compassion it has vouchsafed to have of us, you take 
pains afresh to draw down its vengeance by your usual whims 
and your amours — [Seeing Don John look angryf\ Peace, rascal 
^ you are, you don’t know what you talk of, and my master 
knows what he does. Come. 

Don John. [Spying CharhUa.] Hah! whence comes this 
other country-girl? Did you ever see anything prettier, and 
tell me, dost not think this as handsome as t’other? 
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Sfanarel. Certainly. [Aside^ Another new piece. 

Don John. [To Charlotta.^ What has blest me, my fair one, 
with this agreeable meeting? What, are there in these rural 
places, among these trees and rocks, persons of your make? 

Charlotta. Just as you see, sir. 

Don John. Are you of this village? 

Charlotta. Yes, sir. 

Don John. And do you live there? 

Charlotta. Yes, sir. 

Don John. Your name is? 

Charlotta. Charlotta, at your service. 

Don John. What a beautiful person is there! What piercing 
eyes are those! 

Charlotta. You make me quite ashamed, sir. 

Don John. Oh! Don’t be ashamed to hear what’s true. 
What d’ye say, Sganarel? Can anything be more agreeable? 
Turn about a little, pray. What a fine shape! Hold up your 
head a little, pray; what a pretty face is this! Open your eyes 
quite. How lovely they are! Pray, let me see your teeth. 
Oh! how amorous they are! And these inviting lips. For my 
part, I’m charmed, I never saw so fine a person. 

Charlotta. Sir, you are pleased to saysoa,and I doan’t know 
whether you doan’t banter me. 

Don John. I, banter you? Heaven forbid, I love you too 
much for that, and I speak from the very bottom of my heart. 

Charlotta. I am very much obliged to you, if it is soa. 

Don John. Not at all, you’re not obliged to me for anything 
I say, you are indebted only to your own beauty for it. 

Charlotta. Sir, this all too finely said for me, and I have not 
wit enough to answer you. 

Don John. Do but mind her hands, Sganarel. 

Charlotta. Fie, sir, they’re as dirty as I doan’t know what. 

Don John. Oh! Why do you say so? They are the 
prettiest in the world; pray, suffer me to kiss ’em. 

Charlotta. You do me too much honour, sir, and if I’d known 
it just now, I’d not ha’ failed to’ve washed ’em with bran. 

Don John. Pray tell me, pretty Charlotta, are you married 
or no? 

Charlotta. Noa, sir, but I am to be vara soon, to Pierrot, our 
neighbour Simonetta’s son. 

Don John. What, such a person as you, be married to a 
simple country-fellow? No, no, ’tis profaning so much beauty, 
and you are not bom to live in a village; you plainly merit a 
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better fortune; Heaven which very well knows this, has con- 
ducted me hither on purpose to prevent this match and do 
justice to your charms: for in short, fair Charlotta, I love you 
with aU my heart, and it shall be entirely your own fault if I 
don’t carry you oS from this miserable place, and put you in 
the condition you deserve. This passion is indeed very sudden ; 
but what then, ’tis an effect, Charlotta, of your great beauty, 
and one loves you as much in a quarter of an hour, as another 

in six months. , , , , , 

Charlotta, In good truth, sir, I doan’t know haw to behave 
when you talk. What you say pleases me, and I should have 
the highest desire in the world to believe you; but I’ve avlas 
been tould, that we must never believe the gentlemen, and that 
you courtiers are wheedlers, who mind nothing but to make 

fools of young women. 

Don John. I am none of those people. 

Sganarel. [Aside.] He scorns it. 

Charlotta. Look ye, sir, there’s noa pleasure in being imposed 
upon, I am a poor country-wench, but I value honour above 
everything; I’d sooner choose to die than to lose my honour. 

Don John. Should I have a soul so wicked as to impose 
upon such a person as you, and be so base to debauch you? 
No, no, I’m too conscientious for that. I love you, Charlotta, 
in good earnest, and with honour: and to let you see I speak 
truth, assure yourself I have no other design but to marry 
you. Would you have a greater proof of it? Here am I ready, 
whenever you please, and I call this fellow to be witness of the 
promise I make you. 

Sganarel. No, no, never fear. He’ll marry you as much as 
you please. 

Doft John. Ah! Charlotta, I plainly perceive you don’t as 
yet know me; you do me great wrong to judge of me by others; 
and if there are cheats in the world, people who mind nothing 
so much as to impose upon young women, you ought to take me 
out of the number, and never doubt the sincerity of my love; 
and besides, your beauty is a security for everything. Persons 
of your make are safe from all sort of fears; believe me, you have 
not the air of one who is to be imposed upon, and for my part, 
I protest I’d stab myself a thousand times to the heart, had I 
the least thought of betraying you. 

Charlotta. Marry, I doan’t Imow whether you speak truth 
or no; but you make one believe you. 

Don John. You do me justice most certainly, when you 
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believe me, and I repeat to you again the promise I have made 

you. Don’t you accept it? Won’t you consent to be my wife? 

Charlotta. Ves, provided my aunt will have it so. 

Dm John. Give me your hand then upon it, Charlotta, since 
you are pleased to agree on your part. 

Charlotta. But however, sir, pray doan’t deceive me, it 
would be a sin; and you see I engage here, very honestly. 

Dm John. How ! do you seem to doubt still of my sincerity? 
Would you have me swear the most horrible oaths? May 
Heaven 

Charlotta. Bless me, doan’t swear, I believe you. 

Dm John. Give me one little kiss then, as a pledge of 
your promise. 

Charlotta. Nay, sir, stay till we are married, and after that, 
I’ll kiss you as much as you will. 

Dm John. Well, pretty Charlotta, just what you please, 
only give me your hand, and let me, by a thousand kisses, express 
the ecstasy I am in. 


Scene III 

Dm John, Sganarel, Pierrot, Charlotta. 

Pierrot. [Pushing away Don John as he is kissing Charlotta’s 
hand.] Sofly, sir, hou’d an yau please, yau’re too hot, yau 
mayn get a purisy. 

Dm John. [Pushing Pierrot again very hardi] What brings 
this impertinent puppy here? 

Pierrot. [Placing himself between Dm John and Charlotta.] 
I say yau mon hou’d, and yau monnat kiss our wives that are 
to be. 

Dm John. [Still pushing him.] What a noise is here! 

Pierrot. S’blews, yau monnat push foulk soa. 

Charlotta. [Catching Pierrot by the arm.] Let him aloan, 
Pierrot. 

Pierrot. Haw, let him aloan? I’ll nat let him aloan. 

Dm John. Hah! 

Pierrot. Flesh, because yau’re a gentilmon, yau cum heer 
to kiss our wives under aur noazes, goa and kiss yaur own wife. 

Don John. So, so. 

Pierrot. And soa, soa, agein. [Dm John gives him a box 
of the ear.] Ookers, doan’t straike me. [Another.] Ats fish! 
[Another.] S’heart. [Another.] S’bud and guts, it isn’t fair 
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to beat foulk; is this the racompense yau make me for saving 
yau from being drawn’d? 

Charlotta. Doan’t be angry, Pierrot. 

Pierrot. I will be angry, and thau’rt a pitiful hussy, to let 
him wheedle thee. 

Charlotta. Oh! Pierrot, it isn’t as yau thinkn. This gentil* 
mon will marry me, and yau shouldn’t be in a passion. 

Pierrot. Haw? I’trath thaur’t promised to me. 

Charlotta. That makes noa matter, Pierrot, if yau lovn me, 
should ye nat be glad that I’m made a madam? 

Pierrot. Wauns, noa, I’se as soon see thee hanged, as see thee 
gi’n to anuther. 

Charlotta. Goa, goa, Pierrot, doan’t fret thyself; if I’m a 
madam, I’se gi’ thee sumthing, and thau shalt serve aur hause 
wi’ butter and cheese. 

Pierrot. S’blews, I’se newer sarve ye wi’ anything an yau 
would pay me twice as much. What, don yau mind what he 
says then? Mess, an I’d known that just naw, I’se ha’ ta’en 
greit ceare haw I had ta’en him aut 0’ th’ weter, and I’d ha’ 
gi’n him a good rap of th’ heid wi’ my oar. 

Don John. [Coming up to Pierrot, to strike Aim.] What’s 
that you say? 

Pierrot. [Getting behind CharloUa!\ Wawns, I’se afraid 0’ 
noa mon. 

Don John. [Coming towards Aim.] Let me come up with you. 

Pierrot. on other side of Charlotta.] I doan’t care what 
yau doo. 

Don John. [Running after Pierrot.] We shall try that. 

Pierrot. [ 5 ayi«^ himself still behind Charlotta.] I ’a seen mony 
a mon as good as yau. 

Don John. Hey! Hey! 

Sganarel. Fie, sir, let the poor rascal alone, ’tis pity to beat 
him. [Plaeing himself between him and Don John.] [To 
Pierrot] Harkee my honest lad, move off, and don’t talk 
to him. 

Pierrot. before Sganarel, and looking fierce at Don 

John.] I will talk to him. 

Don John. [Lifts up his hand to give Pierrot a blow, who ducks 
down his head, and Sganarel receives i/.] Aye, I shall teach ye. 

Sganarel. [Looking at Pierrot.] Plague take the booby. 

D(m John. [To Sganarel] That’s a reward for thy charity. 

Pierrot. I’George, I’se goa tell her aunt aw theas fine dooings. 
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Scene IV 

Don John, Charlotta, Sganarel. 

Don John. \To Charlotta.] In short, I’m going to be the 
happiest of men, and I would not change my happiness for all 
the world could give me. What pleasures shall we have, when 
you are my wife, and what 


Scene V 

Don John, Mathurina, Charlotta, Sganarel. 

Sganarel. [Seeing Mathurina.] So, so. 

Mathurina. [To Don John!] Sir, what are yau dooing thear 
wi’ Charlotta, are yau coorting her too? 

Don John. [Aside to Mathurina!] No; on the contrary, she'd 
a mind to be my wife, and I told her I was engaged to you. 

Charlotta. [To Don John.] What is’t Mathurina wants 
wi’ ye? 

Don John. [Aside to Charlotta!] She’s jealous at my talking 
with you, and wants me to marry her; but I tell her, that ’tis 
you I would have. 

Mathurina. What, Charlotta 

Don John. [Aside to Mathurina.] All you can say to her will 
signify nothing, she has took this into her head. 

Charlotta. What then, Mathurina 

Don John. [Aside to Charlotta.] ’Tis in vain to talk to her, 
you’ll ne’er get this whim out of her head. 

Mathurina. Would yau 

Don John. [Aside to Mathurina.] There’s no possibility of 
bringing her to reason. 

Charlotta. I should be 

Don John. [Aside to Charlotta.] She’s obstinate as the d — 1. 

Mathurina. Truly 

Don John. [Aside to Mathurina] Don’t talk to her, she’s 
a fool. 

Charlotta. I think 

Don John. [Aside to Charlotta] Let her alone, she’s a silly 
slut. 

Mathurina. No, no, I must talk to her. 

Charlotta. I will know some of her reasons. 

Mathurina. What 
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Don John. [Aside to Malhurina.] I hold you a wager, she’ll 
tell ye that I’ve promised her marriage. 

CharloUa. I 

Don John. [Aside to CharloUa.] A wager with you that she 
stands to’t, that I’ve given my word to take her for a wife. 

Malhurina. Harkee, Charlotta, it’s nat right to meddle with 
other foulk’s bargains. 

CharloUa. It isn’t honest, Mathurina, to be jealous because 
the gentilmon talks to me. 

Malhurina. The gentilmon saw me ferst. 

CharloUa. If he saw thee ferst, he saw me second, and has 
promised to marry me. 

Don John. [Aside to Mathurina.] Well, didn’t I tell you so? 
Malhurina. [To CharloUa.] Yer humble sarvant, it was me, 
and not yau he promised to marry. 

Don John. [Aside to CharloUa.] Didn’t I guess right? 
CharloUa. Put yaur shams upon others, pray, not u(;on me, 
'twas me, I tell you. 

Mathurina. Yau joke with foulk; it was me, once more. 
CharloUa. Here’s the person can tell you, whether I’m in 
the right. 

Mathurina. Here’s the person can give me the lie, if I doan’t 
say true. 

CharloUa. Did yau really promise to marry her, sir? 

Don John. [Aside to CharlotUi.] You jest, sure. 

Mathurina. Is’t true, sir, that yau’ve promised to be her 
husband ? 

Don John. [Aside to Mathurina^ Could you have such a 
thought ? 

Charloita. Yau see she afhnns it. 

Don John. [Aside to CharloUa.] Let her. 

Mathurina. Yau are witness haw she avers it. 

Don John. [Aside to Mathurina.] Let her aver it. 

CharloUa. No, no, we must know the truth. 

Mathurina. The matter mun be decided. 

CharloUa. Yes, Mathurina, I’d have the gentilmon to show 
yau yaur mistake. 

MaUiurina, Yes, Charlotta, I’d have the gentilmon show 
haw yau’re baulked. 

Charlotta. Sir, please to decide the quarrel. 

Mathurina. Adjust our difference, sir. 

Charlotta. [To Mathurina.] Yau’ll see. 

Mathurina. [To CharloUa\ Yau’ll see too. 
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CharloUa. \To Don Johni\ Say. 

Malhurina. \To Doti John!\ Speak. 

Doti John. What would you have me say? You both main- 
tain that I have promised to marry you. Don’t each of you 
know the whole of this affair, without any necessity for my 
explaining further? Why should you oblige me to a repetition 
in this business? Has not the person I have really promised 
myself to, reason sufficient within herself, to laugh at the dis- 
course of the other; and should she give herself any uneasiness, 
provided I make good my promise? Discourses don’t at all 
forward affairs, we must act and not talk, and facts decide 
much better than words. Therefore that’s the only way I shall 
reconcile you, and you’ll see, when I come to marry, which of 
you has my heart. [Aside to Mathurina] Let her believe 
what she will. [Aside to Charlotta.] Let her flatter herself in 
her own imagination. [Aside to Malhurina.] I adore you. 
[Aside to Charlotta^ I am entirely yours. [Aside to Malhurina.] 
All faces are ugly in sight of yours. [Aside to Charlotta.] When 
one has once seen you, there’s no enduring of others. [Aloud 
to both.] I have a trifling order to deliver .1 shall wait upon you 
again in a quarter of an hour. 


Scene VI 

Charlotta, Malhurina, Sganarel. 

Charlotta. [To Mathurina.] I am the person he loves, however. 

Malhurina. [To Charlotta.] I’m the person he’ll marry. 

Sganarel. [Slopping Charlotta and Mathurina] Ah! Poor 
girls, I pity your innocence, and can’t bear to see you run upon 
your ruin. Believe me both, and don’t be imposed upon by 
the stories he tells you, but stay in your own village. 


Scene VII 

Don John, Charlotta, Mathurina, Sganarel. 

Don John. [At the farther part of the stage, aside.] I would 
fain know why Sganarel does not follow me. 

Sganarel. My master is a knave, he only designs to debauch 
you, and has debauched a good many others; he marries the 

whole sex, and [Seeing Don John.] ’Tis false, and whoever 

may tell you this, you should tell him he lies. My master is 
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QOt one who marries the whole sex, he's no knave ; he has no 
design to deceive you, nor has he ever debauched any person. 
Oh' stay, here he is, ask him rather. 

Dan John. [Looking at SganareL] Yes. 

Seanarel. Sir, as the world is full of scandal, I do things by 
way of prevention, and I was telling ’em that if anybody should 
say any harm of you, they should be sure not to believe him, 
and not fail to tell him he lied. 

Don John. Sganarel. 

Sgamrel. [To Charlotta and Mathunna] Yes, my master is 
a man of honour, I warrant him such. 

Don John. Hem! 

Sganarel. They’re impertinent rascals. 


Scene VIII 

Dan John, Ramce, Charlotta, Mathurina, Sganarel. 

Ramee. [Whispering Don John.] Sir, I come to give you 
notice, that ’tis not proper for you to be here. 

Don John. How so? 

Ramee. Twelve men on horseback are in search of you, who 
will be here in a moment; I don’t know by what means they can 
have followed you; but I’ve learnt this news from a country- 
fellow of whom they inquired, and to whom they described you. 
The affair presses, and the sooner you can go hence, the better 
’twill be. 

Don John. [To Charlotta and Mathurina.] A pressing affair 
obliges me to leave this place, but I desire you would remember 
the promise I made you, and depend upon’t you shall hear from 
me before to-morrow evening. As the match is not equal, we 
must use stratagem ; and dexterously to elude the mischief that 

pursues me, I’ll have Sganarel dress in my clothes, and I 

Sganarel. A pretty jest, sir, to expose me to be killed in 
your clothes, and 

Don John. Come, quick, I do you too much honour, and 
happy the servant who can arrive at the glory of dying for 
his master. 

Sganarel. Thank you for the honour. [Alone.] Since 
death is in the case. Heaven grant me the favour not to be 
taken for another. 


II — 83* 
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ACT III 

Scene I 

Don John^ in a country habit ; Sganarel, dressed as a physician. 

Sganarel. Troth, sir, confess me to be in the right, and that 
we are both disguised to a wonder. Your first design was by 
no means proper, and this conceals us much better than what 
you would have done. 

Don John. 'Tis true thou art very well, and I can’t imagine 
where thou hast been to unhoard this ridiculous equipage. 

Sganarel. Yes; ’tis the habit of an old physician which had 
been left in pawn in the place where I got it, and it cost me 
money to have it. But d'ye know, sir, that this habit has 
already placed me in some degree of consideration, that I am 
saluted by the people I meet, and that they consult me as a 
man of skill? 

Don John. How? 

Sganarel. Five or six country-fellows and girls, seeing me 
pass by, came and asked my advice upon their different 
distempers. 

Don John. You answered that you knew nothing of the 
matter. 

Sganarel. By no means, I was willing to support the honour 
of my habit, I reasoned upon the disease, and gave each a 
prescription. 

Don John. And prithee what remedies didst thou prescribe 
them? 

Sganarel. I’troth, sir, I picked 'em up where I could get 
’em; I prescribed at all adventures, and ’twould be a droll 
thing, if the distempers should be cured, and they should come 
to return me thanks for it. 

Don John. And why not? Why should not you have the 
same privilege as all other physicians have? They’ve no more 
share in curing distempers than you have, and all their art is 
pure grimace. They only receive the honour of happy success, 
and you may take advantage as they do, of a patient’s good luck, 
and find everything ascribed to your remedies that can proceed 
either from the favour of chance, or the force of nature. 

Sganarel. How, sir, are you so impious in medicine? 

Don John. ’Tis one of the greatest errors of mankind. 
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Sganarel What, don’t you believe in senna, nor cassia, nor 

emetic wine? . , 

Don John. And why would you have me believe in em? 

Sgattarel. You are of a very unbelieving temper. Yet for 

all this you know the emetic wine has made a great bustle of 

late. Its miracles have converted the most incredulous minds: 

and ’tis but three weeks ago, that I myself, who speak t’ye, 

saw a marvellous effect of it. 

Don John. What? 

Sganarel. There was a man who had been in an agony for 
sbi days together, they knew not what more to prescribe to 
him, and none of the remedies took place ; at last they took it 
into their heads to give him the emetic. 

Don John. He recovered, did he not ? 

Sganarel. No, he died. 

Don John. The effect is admirable. 

Sganarel. Why, for six whole days he could not die, and 
that made him die at once. Would you have anything more 
efficacious? 

Don John. You’re right. 

Sganarel. But let us drop physic, in which you’ve rio belief, 
and talk of other thm^: for this habit gives me spirit, and 
I’m in the humour of disputing with you. You very well know 
that you allow me to dispute, and that you only forbid 
remonstrances. 

Don John. WeU? 

Sganarel. I would know the bottom of your thoughts, and 
understand ye a little better than I do. Come, when will you 
put an end to your debaucheries, and lead the life of an honest 
man? 

Don John. [Lijts up his hand to strike him^ Hey ! Mr. Block- 
head! you’re immediately at your remonstrances. 

Sganarel. [Stepping hack^ S’heart, I am a blockhead indeed 
to concern myself about reasoning with you ; do what you please, 
’tis a mighty matter to me whether you undo yourself or not, 
and whether 

Don John. Peace. Let us mind our affair. Aren’t we out 
of our way ? CaU that man there below us, and ask him the road. 
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Scene II 

Don John, Sganarel, Francisco. 

Sganarel. Soho, soho there, you man. Ho, gaffer. Ho, 
friend, a word with you, pray. Direct us in the way that leads 
to the town. 

Francisco. You need only follow that path, gentlemen, 
and turn on your right hand when you come to the end of the 
forest. But I give you notice to be upon your guard, for there 
have been robbers hereabouts, for some time past. 

Don John. I’m obliged to thee, friend, and thank thee, with 
all my heart, for thy good advice. 

Scene III 
Do^i John, Sganarel. 

Sganarel. Ha! sir, what a noise, what a clashing is there? 

Don John. [Looking into the wood.] What’s that there, one 
man attacked by three? the match is too unequal, and I must 
not suffer this baseness. [Draws his sword, and runs to the place 
of combat.] 


Scene IV 

Sganarel. [Alone.] My master’s a very madman, to throw 
himself into danger unsought for; but i’troth, the succour has 
succeeded, the two have put the three to flight. 


Scene V 

Don John, Don Carlos, Sganarel, at the farther part of the stage. 

Don Carlos. I see by the scampering of these villains, how 
much I owe to your arm. Permit me, sir, to return you thanks 
for so generous an action, and to 

Don John. I have done nothing, sir, but what you would 
have done in my place. Our honour is concerned in such adven- 
tures, and the action of these rascals was so base, that ’twould 
have been taking their part, not to have opposed them. But 
by what accident fell you into their hands? 

Don Carlos. I had wandered by chance from a brother of 
mine, and the rest of our company; and as I was endeavouring 
to join ’em again, I met with these robbers, who immediately 
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killed my horse, and would have done as much for me, had it 
not been for your valour. 

Don John. Is your design to go towards town? 

Don Carlos. Yes, but without going into it; my brother and 
I are obliged to keep in the country, on account of one of those 
troublesome affairs which oblige gentlemen to sacnfice them- 
selves and their families to the severity of their honour, since, 
in short, the most favourable success is always fatal, and if one 
doesn’t lose one’s life, one’s forced to quit the kingdom; and this 
is what I think the rank of a gentleman unhappy in, not to be 
able to secure himself by all the prudence and justice of his 
own conduct, from being subject by the laws of honour, to the 
unruliness of another man’s conduct, nor from having his life, 
repose and property depend on the freaks of the first audacious 
rascal who shall take it into his head to commit one of those 
injuries which an honest man must lose his life for. 

Don John. One has this advantage, that we make those run 
the same risk, and pass their time as ill, who take the fancy 
of injuring us out of mere wantonness. But were it a piece of 
indiscretion to ask what your affair may be? 

Don Carlos. The thing is not upon terms of making any 
longer a secret of it; and when an injury once breaks out, our 
honour does not obUge us to conceal our shame, but to blaze 
abroad our vengeance, and even to publish our intention. 
Therefore, sir, I shall not scruple telling you, that the offence 
we want to revenge is that of a sister seduced, and carried off 
from a convent, and that the author of this injury is Don John 
Tenorio, son of Don Lewis Tenorio. We’ve sought him for some 
days, and we pursued him this morning upon the report of a 
servant, who told us that he went out on horseback, and that 
he came along this way; but all our pains have been to no 
purpose, and we can’t discover what’s become of him. 

Don John. D’ye know this Don John, sir, whom you speak of? 
Don Carlos. No, I, for my part, don’t. I never saw him, and 
I have only heard him described by my brother; but fame says 

no great good of him, he is a man whose life 

Don John. Hold, sir, if you please, he is something of a 
friend of mine, and ’twould be a kind of baseness in me, only 
to hear any ill spoken of him. 

Don Carlos. Out of respect to you, sir, I shall say nothing 
of him; ’tis certainly the least thing I owe you, when you have 
saved my life, to forbear speaking before you of a person who 
is your acquaintance, when I can speak nothing but ill of him; 
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but be you ever so much his friend, I presume to hope you 
would not approve of this action of his, or think it strange that 
we should endeavour to revenge it. 

Don John. On the contrary; Til serve you in this afiair, 
and spare you the fruitless trouble. I am Don John’s friend, I 
can’t help being so, but it is not reasonable that he should injure 
gentlemen with impunity, and I engage for him, he shall give 
you satisfaction. 

Don Carlos. And what satisfaction can be given for these 
sort of injuries? 

Don John. All that your honour can wish; and without 
giving you the trouble of inquiring further after Don John, I 
answer he shall be forthcoming wherever you please, and when 
you please. 

Don Carlos. This expectation, sir, is very agreeable to 
injured minds; but after what I owe you, it would be a sensible 
grief to me, should you be of the party. 

Don John. I am so far attached to Don John, that he can’t 
fight but I must fight too: but in short, I answer for him as of 
myself, and you need only say when you would have him 
appear, and give you satisfaction. 

Don Carlos. How cruel is my destiny 1 That I should owe 
my life to you, and Don John be one of your friends 1 


Scene VI 

Don Alonzo, Don Carlos, Don John, Sganarel. 

Don Alonzo. [Speaking to his attendants, without seeing Don 
Carlos or Don John.] I^et my horses drink there, and then lead 
them after us, I’ll walk a little. [Seeing them both.] Heavens! 
What do I see? What, brother, keep company with our mortal 
enemy? 

Don Carlos. Our mortal enemy ? 

Don John. [Clapping his hand to his sword!] Yes, I am Don 
John himself, and your advantage as to number, shall not 
oblige me to disown my name. 

Don Alonzo. [Drawing his sword.] Traitor, thou art a dead 
man, and 

Don Carlos. Ah ! Hold, brother, I owe my life to him, and 
had not his arm relieved me, I had been killed by the robbers 
I met with. 

Don Alonzo. Would you let this consideration prevent our 
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vengeance? All the services the hand of an enemy may do us, 
r?f to engage our heart; and if we - to — 

the obligation by the injury, your gratitude th ' ^ 

ridiculous; as honour is infinitely more 

properly owing nothing, to owe one’s life to him who takes away 

I know the difference, bother, that ® g^tle- 
man should always make ’twixt one and the other; and ^^titude 
for the obligation does not efface in me the ^e^e^tment for the 
injury; but permit me here to restore to him what he has lent 
me. let me acquit myself immediately, ^be hk I owe him 
by a delay of our vengeance, and allow him the liberty of enjoying 

a few days, the fruit of his good office. 

Don Alonzo. No, no, to defer is to hazard revenge, and an 
opportunity of taking it may never return; Heaven now makes 
an offer of it, and ’tis our part to improve it. When honour is 
mortaUy wounded, one should not think of keeping any measures : 
and if you refuse to lend me your assistance in this action, you 
need only retire, and leave to my arm the glory of such a sacnfice. 
Don Carlos. Pray, brother 

Don Alonzo. All this discourse is superfluous; he must die. 
Don Carlos. Hold, I say, brother, I won’t suffer an attempt 
upon his life; and I swear by Heaven I’ll defend him against 
any one whatsoever; 1*11 make that life he has saved to be his 
defence; and if you make a pass at him, it must be through me. 

Don Alonzo. What, d’ye side with our enemy against me? 
And so far from being seized with the same transports that I 
feel at sight of him, d’ye discover sentiments of compassion 
for him? 

Don Carlos. Brother, let us show moderation m a lawful 
action, and not revenge our honour with that fury which you 
show. Let us wear a heart that we are masters of, and a valour 
that has nothing savage in it, and which proceeds by pure 
deliberation of our reason, not by the impulse of a blind rage. 
I won’t be in debt, brother, to my enemy, and I have an obli- 
gation to him, which I must quit before everything else. Our 
revenge will not be the less signal, for being deferred; on the 
contrary, it will receive advantage by it, and this opportunity 
we had of taking it, will make it appear more just in the eyes 
of all the world. 

Don Alonzo. O, the strange weakness and horrible blindness, 
to hazard in this manner the interests of our honour, for the 
ridiculous notion of a chimerical obligation! 
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Don Carlos. No, brother, give yourself no trouble about 
that; if I commit a fault, I shall make abundant amends for it, 
and I take upon me all the care of our honour, I know what it 
obliges us to, and this suspension for a day, which ray gratitude 
demanded in favour of him, will only increase the ardour I have 
to do justice to it. You see, Don John, I am solicitous to return 
you the favour I have received, and by this you are to judge 
of the rest, to believe I acquit myself with the same warmth of 
everything I owe, and that I shall not be less exact in repaying 
you the injury than the favour. I won’t oblige you to explain 
your sentiments now, and I give you the liberty to think at 
leisure what resolutions you are to take. You very well know 
the greatness of the injury you have done us, and I make you 
judge what reparation it demands. There are mild ways of 
giving us satisfaction; there are violent and bloody ones; but in 
short, whatever choice you may make, you have passed your 
word to me to give me satisfaction by Don John, pray mind to 
do so, and remember that, out of this place, I owe nothing more 
but to my honour. 

Don John. I have asked nothing of you, and shall keep my 
word \sith you. 

Don Carlos. Come, brother, a moment’s mildness does no 
injury to the severity of our duty. 


Scene VII 
Dan John, Sganarel. 

Don John. Soho! Hey! Sganarell 

Sganarel. [Coming out of a place where he had hid himself^ 
Your pleasure, sir. 

Don John. How, rascal, d’ye run away when I’m attacked? 

Sganarel. Pardon me, sir, I only come from just there; I 
believe this habit is purgative, and that to wear it is taking 
physic. 

Don John. Plague o’ thy insolence! Wrap thy cowardice 
in a handsomer cover, at least. Dost know who he is, whose 
life I saved? 

Sganarel. I? No. 

Don John. ’Tis a brother of Elvira’s. 

Sganarel. A 

Don John. He’s an honest fellow enough, he used me very 
handsomely, and I’m sorry I mu.st quarrel with him. 
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Sganarel. It would be easy for you to make all things quiet. 

Don John. Yes, but my passion for Elvira is worn out, and 
being engaged consists not with my humour; you know I love 
liberty in love, and can’t resolve to immure my heart in a 
prison. I have told thee twenty times, that I’ve a natural 
propensity to give way to whatever attracts me. My heart is 
the property of the fair in general; and they must take it by 

turn, and keep it as long as they can. But what stately edifice 

is that I spy in the grove there? 

Sganarel. Don’t you know it? 

Don John. No, truly. 

Sganarel. Good, ’tis the tomb which the governor ordered 
to be built, when you killed him. 

Don John. Hoh! you’re right, I did not know that it was 
hereabouts. Everybody tells me wonders of this piece of work, 
as well as of the statue of the governor, and I have a mind to 
go see it. 

Sganarel. Don’t go there, sir. 

Don John. Why not? 

Sganarel. ’Tis not civil to visit a man you have killed. 

Don John. On the contrary, ’tis a visit I desire to pay him 
the compliment of, and which he ought to receive with a good 
grace, if he’s anj^hing of a gentleman. Come, let’s go in. 

\The tomb opens, and discovers the Statue of the Governor. 

Sganarel. How fine that is! fine statues! fine marble! fine 
pillars! oh! how fine that is! What say you of it, sir? 

Don John. That the ambition of a dead man cannot possibly 
reach further: and what I think wonderful, is that a man who 
during his lifetime dispensed with an habitation plain enough, 
would have one so magnificent, when he has no longer occasion 
for it. 

Sganarel. Here’s the statue of the governor. 

Don John. Egad, he’s admirably set out there in the habit 
of a Roman emperor. 

Sganarel. Troth, sir, ’tis well made. He seems as if he were 
alive, and were going to speak. He casts such a look at us as 
would frighten me if I were quite alone, and I think he does 
not seem pleased at sight of us. 

Don John. He would be in the wrong, and it would be an 
unhandsome reception of the honour I do him. Ask him if 
he’ll come and sup with me. 

Sganarel. That’s a thing he has no occasion for, I believe. 

Don John. Ask him, I say. 

II — *b83i 
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Sganarel. You jest sure! It would be foolish to speak to 
a statue. 

Don John. Do what I bid you. 

Sganarel. What a whim I Mr. Governor [Aside.] I 

laugh at my folly; but ’tis my master makes me do it. Mr. 
Governor, my master Don John asks whether you’ll do him the 
honour to come and sup with him. [The Statue nods its head.] 
Ah! 

Don John. What’s the matter? What aUs thee? Tell me, 
will you speak? 

Sganarel. [Nodding his head like the Statue.] The statue 

Don John. Well, what wouldst thou say, >^lain ? 

Sganarel. I say, the statue 

Don John. Well, what of the statue? Speak, or I’ll beat 
out thy brains. 

Sganarel. The statue made a sign to me. 

Don John. Plague o’ the rascal ! 

Sganarel. I tell you it made a sign to me, there’s nothing 
more true. Try yourself, and see, perhaps 

Don John. Come, varlet, come; I’ll make thee feel thy 
cowardice with thy finger’s ends, observe. Will Mr. Governor 
come and sup with me? [The Statue nods its head again. 

Sganarel. I would not lay ten pistoles on’t. Well, sir? 

Don John. Come, let us be gone. 

Sganarel. [Alone.] These are your free-thinkers, who will 
believe nothing. 


ACT IV 

Scene I 

Don John, Sganarel, Ragolin. 

Don John. [To Sganarel.] Let it be how it will, drop it. It is 
but a trifle, and we might be deceived by a false light, or sur- 
prised with some vapour that disturbed our sight. 

Sganarel. Ah I sir, don’t endeavour to give the lie to what we 
saw with our own eyes. There is nothing more real than that 
nod of the head, and I make no doubt but Heaven, offended at 
your way of life, has wrought this miracle to convince you, and 
reclaim you 
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Don John. Harkee. If you tease me any more with your 
stupid morality, if you say the least word more upon that head, 
m call somebody to fetch a bull’s pizzle, I'll have ye held by 
three or four people, and drub ye with a thousand bastinadoes. 
D’ye take me? 

Sianarel Oh! very right, sir, perfectly right; you explain 
yourself clearly: that’s the good of you, that you affect no 
windings or turnings; you express things with an admirable 
plainness. 

Don John. Come, let me have supper as soon as possible. 
A chair here, boy. 


Scene II 

Don John, Sganarel, Violette, Ragotin. 

Violetu. Sir, here’s your tradesman, Mr. Dimanche, wants 
to speak with you. 

Sganarel. Good, we want the compliments of a creditor, 
indeed. What’s in his head, to come ask money of us? and 
why didn’t you tell him that my master’s not at home? 

Violette. I have told him so any time this three-quarters of 
an hour, but he won’t believe me, and is sat down there within 
to wait. 

Sganarel. Let him wait as long as he will. 

Don John. No, rather let him in; ’tis very bad policy to be 
denied to tradesmen. It’s good to pay ’em with something, 
and I’ve the secret of sending them away satisfied, without 
giving ’em a halfpenny. 


Scene III 

Don John, Mr. Dimanche, Sganarel, Violetta, Ragotin. 

Don John. Hah, Mr. Dimanche, come this way. How glad 
am I to see you, and how could I wish my fellows hanged for 
not bringing you in immediately 1 I had given orders not to be 
spoken with by anybody, but this order is not for you, you have 
a right never to have the door shut against you in my house. 

Mr. Dimanche. Sir, I am very much obliged t’ye. 

Don John. [To Violetta and Ragotin.] S’heart, rascals. I'll 
teach ye to leave Mr. Dimanche in the ante-chamber, and I’ll 
make you know who is who. 
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Mr. Dimanche. Sir, ’tis no matter. 

Don John. [To Mr. Dimanche.] What? To say I was not 
within, to Mr. Dimanche, to my very best friend? 

Mr. Dimanche. Sir, I’m your servant. I was come 

Don John. Here, quick, a seat for Mr. Dimanche. 

Mr. Dimanche. Sir, I’m very well as I am. 

Don John. No, no, I’ll have you sit as well as me. 

Mr. Dimanche. ’Tis not necessary. 

Don John. Take away this stool, and bring an elbow-chair. 

Mr. Dimanche. Sir, you jest, and 

Don John. No, no, I know what I owe you; and I won’t 
have ’em make any difference 'twixt us two. 

Mr. Dimanche. Sir 

Don John. Come, sit down. 

Mr. Dimanche. ’Tis needless, sir, I want only one word with 
you. I was 

Don John. Sit you down there, I say. 

Mr. Dimanche. No, sir. I’m mighty well; I come to 

Don John. No, I won’t hear you, if you don’t sit down. 

Mr. Dimanche. Sir, I do as you would have me. I 

Don John. Faith, Mr. Dimanche, you are brave and well. 

Mr. Dimanche. Yes, sir, at your service. I came 

Don John. You’ve an admirable fund of health, ruby lips, 
vermeil complexion, and sparkling eyes. 

Mr. Dimanche. I should be glad 

Don John. How docs Mrs. Dimanche, your spouse do? 

Mr. Dimanche. Very well, sir, thank Heaven. 

Don John. She’s a fine woman. 

Mr. Dimanche. She’s your humble servant, sir, I came 

Don John. And your little daughter, Claudina, how does 
she do? 

Mr. Dimanche. Well as possi’olc. 

Don John. ’Tis a pretty little girl, I love her with all my 
heart. 

Mr. Dimanche. You do her too much honour, sir. I 
desire 

Don John. And does little Colin make as much noise as ever 
with his drum? 

Mr. Dimanche. Always the same, sir. I 

Don John. And your little dog Brusquet? Does he always 
growl so prodigiously, and does he bite people still as heartily 
by the heels, that come to your house? 

Mr. Dimanche. More than ever, sir, and we can’t quell him. 
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Bon John. Don't be surprised, if I inform myself of all the 
news of your whole family; for I interest myself very much in it. 
Mr. Dimanche. We are infinitely obliged to you, sir. 1 
Don John. [Holding out his hand.] Shake hands then, Mr. 
Dimanche, are you really a friend of mine? 

Afr. Dimanche. Sir, I am your servant. 

Don John. Egad, I am yours with all my heart. 

Mr. Dimanche, You do me too much honour. I 
Don John. There’s nothing I would not do for you. 

Mr. Dimanche. Sir, you are too good to me. 

D<m John. And that without interest, believe me. 

Mr. Dimanche. I have not merited this favour, certainly; 
but, sir 

Don John. Hoh! Come, Mr. Dimanche, will you sup with 

me, without ceremony? 

Mr. Dimanche. No, sir, I must return home immediately. 
I 

Don John. [Rising up.] Here, a flambeau quick, to light 
Mr. Dimanche, and let four or five of my fellows take mus- 
quetoons to escort liim. 

Mr. Dimanche. [Rising also.] Sir, ’tis needless, I can go very 

well alone. But [Sganarel quickly removes the chairs. 

Don John. How? I will have ’em escort you, and I have 
too much interest in your person; I’m your humble servant, and 
your debtor to boot. 

Mr. Dimanche. Ah! sir 

Don John. 'Tis a matter I don’t conceal, and I tell it to all 
the world. 

Mr. Dimanche. If 

Don John. Would you have me wait upon you back? 

Mr. Dimanche. Oh! sir, you jest. Sir 

Don John. Embrace me then, pray; I desire you once more 
to rest persuaded that I am entirely yours, and that there’s 
nothing in the world I would not do to serve you. 


Scene IV 

Mr. Dimanche, Sganarel. 

Sganarel. It must be owned, my master is a man who loves 
you much. 

Mr. Dimanche. ’Tis true; he pays me so many civilities, and 
so many compliments, that I can never ask him for money. 
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Sganarel. I do assure you, all his family would die for you: 
and I wish something would happen to you, that somebody 
would take it into his head to cudgel you, you’d see in what 
manner 

Mr. DimancJu. I believe it; but Sganarel, pray speak a word 
to him about my money. 

Sganarel. Oh! give yourself no trouble, his pay is as good as 
any in the world. 

Mr. Dimanche. But, you, Sganarel, you owe me something 
on your own account. 

Sganarel. Fie, don’t speak of that. 

Mr. Dimanche. How? I 

Sganarel. Don’t I know very well that I’m in your debt? 

Mr. Dimanche. Yes, but 

Sganarel. Come, Mr. Dimanche, I’ll light you. 

Mr. Dimanche. But my money 

Sganarel. [Taking Mr. Dimanche by the arm.] You jest sure. 

Mr. Dimanche. I will 

Sganarel. [Pulling him.] Nay. 

Mr. Dimanche. I understand 

Sganarel. [Pushing him towards the door.] Trifles. 

Mr. Dimanche. But 

Sganarel. [Pushing him again^ Fie. 

Mr. Dimanche. I 

Sganarel. [Pushing him quite off the stage.] Fie, I say. 

Scene V 

Don John, Violetle, Sganarel. 

Violeite. [To Don John^ Sir, here’s your father. 

Don John. So, I’m finely fitted. There wanted but this 
visit to make me mad. 


Scene VI 

Don Lewis, Don John, Sganarel. 

Don Lewis. I see plainly I disturb you, and that you could 
easily have dispensed with my coming. To say the truth, we 
are each of us strangely troublesome to the other, and if you are 
tired with seeing me, I am likewise very much tired with your 
behaviour. Alas! how little do we know what we do, when we 
leave not to Heaven the care of what we want, when we will be 
wiser than that, and importune it by our blind wishes, and 
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inconsiderate demands! I wished with unparalleled ardour 
for a son, and incessantly prayed for one with incredible trans- 
ports; and this son which I obtained by wearying Heaven with 
my prayers, is the plague and punishment even of tliat life, of 
which I thought he would be the joy and consolation. With 
what eye, in your opinion, d’ye think I can look on the 
multitude of unworthy actions whose scurvy appearance we 
have much ado to palliate in the eyes of the world, that con- 
tinued series of villainous affairs, which hourly reduce us to 
weary the goodness of our sovereign, and which have exhausted 
the merit of my services, and the credit of my friends? Oh! 
what baseness is yours! don’t you blush so little to deserve your 
birth? Have you any right, pray tell me, to be vain of it? 
And what have you done in the world to make you a gentleman? 
D’ye think it sufficient to bear the name and the arms of one, 
or that ’tis any honour to be sprung from noble blood when we 
live infamously? No, no; birth is nothing, where there’s no 
virtue. Therefore we have no share in the glory of our ancestors, 
any further than we exert ourselves to resemble them, and that 
splendour of their actions, which they throw upon us, lays an 
obligation upon us of doing the same honour to them, of following 
their steps, and by no means degenerating from their virtues, 
if we would be esteemed their true descendants. So that ’tis in 
vain that you descend from the ancestors from whom you spring, 
they disown you for their blood, and all the illustrious things 
they have done, give you no advantage; on the contrary, their 
lustre reflects upon you only to your dishonour and their glory 
is a torch which shows the infamy of your actions in the most 
glaring light to the eyes of the whole world. Know, in short, 
that a gentleman who lives ill, is a monster in nature, that 
virtue is the prime title to nobility, that I look much less upon 
the name we subscribe, than the actions that we perform, and 
that I should value more being the son of a porter, who was an 
honest man, than the son of a monarch who lived as you do. 

Don John. If you would sit down, sir, you’d talk more 
at your ease. 

Don Lewis. No, insolent wretch, I’ll neither sit down nor 
talk more, for I plainly see my words have no effect upon your 
mind; but know, unworthy son, that the paternal tenderness 
IS by your actions driven to its last extremity, I shall, sooner 
than you think of, put a stop to your irregularities, prevent 
the vengeance of Heaven upon you, and by your punishment 
wash off the shame of having given you life. 
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Scene VII 
Don John, Sganarel. 

Don John. Why, die as soon as you can, ’tis the best thing 
you can possibly do. Every one should have their turn, it 
makes me mad to see fathers live as long as their children. 

\Throws himself down in his elbow-chair. 

Sganarel. Oh! sir, you’re to blame. 

Don John. [Rising up.] I to blame? 

Sganarel. [Trembling.] Sir 

Don John. Am I to blame? 

Sganarel. Yes, sir, you’re to blame for bearing what he said to 
you, and you should ha’ turned him out by head and shoulders. 
Did ever anybody see anything more impertinent? a father to 
come and remonstrate to his son, bid him reform his actions, 
remind him of his birtli, to live the life of an honest man, and a 
hundred other silly things of the like nature! Is it to be borne 
by such a man as you, who know how you ought to live? I 
wonder at your patience, and had I been in your place, I should 
ha’ sent him a packing. [Aside.] Oh! cursed complaisance, 
whither dost thou reduce me? 

Don John. Will you get supper ready presently? 

Scene VIH 

Don John, Sganarel, Ragotin. 

Ragotin. Sir, here’s a lady in a veil wants to speak with you. 

Don John. Who can that be? 

Sganarel. You must see. 


Scene IX 

Donna Elvira {veiled), Don John, Sganarel. 

Donna Elvira. Don’t be surprised, Don John, to see me at 
this hour, and in this equipage. ’Tis a pressing motive that 
oidiges me to this visit, and what I have to say to you, will admit 
of no delay. I don’t come here, full of that wrath which I 
discovered a little while ago, and you’ll see me much altered 
from what I was this morning. 'Tis no more that Donna 
Elvira who uttered imprecations against you, whose irritated 
mind discharged nought but menaces, and breathed only 
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revenge. Heaven has banished from my mind all that un- 
worthy passion I entertained for you, all those tumultuous 
transports of a criminal attachment, all those shameful ravings 
of a terrestrial and gross love; it has left nothing in my heart, in 
respect to you, but a flame refined from all the commerce of 
sense, a tenderness entirely sacred, a love detached from every 
thing, which has no self-views, nor any concern but for your 
interest. 

Don John. [Whispering Sganarel] Methinks you weep. 
Sganarel. Pardon me. 

Donna Elvira. Tis perfect and pure love which brings me 
hither for your good, to impart to you a warning from Heaven, 
and endeavour to recall you from the precij)icc upon which you 
run. Yes, Don John, I know all the irregularities of your life, 
and that same Heaven which touched my heart, and turned my 
eyes upon the errors of my own conduct, has inspired me to 
wait upon you, and to tell you from it, that your offences have 
exhausted its mercy, that its dreadful anger is ready to fall upon 
you, that it is in your choice to avoid it by a speedy repentance, 
and that perhaps you have not another day to save yourself 
from the greatest of all miseries. For my part, I am no longer 
attached to you by any ties of this world. I am reclaimed, 
thanks to Heaven, from all my foolish thoughts, my retreat is 
resolved upon, and I desire only to live long enough to expiate 
the crime I have committed, and to merit pardon by an austere 
penance, for the blindness which the transports of a guilty 
passion have plunged me into; but in this retreat, I should be 
extremely grieved that a person I once tenderly loved should 
be made a fatal example of the justice of Heaven, and ’twill 
be an unspeakable joy to me, if I can prevail upon you, to ward 
off the dreadful blow that threatens you. Pray, Don John, 
grant me, for the last favour, this soothing consolation, refuse 
me not your own happiness, which I ask with tears ; and if you’re 
not moved by your own interest, be so, at least by my entreaties, 
and spare me the cruel affliction of seeing you condemned to 
etem^ punishment. 

Sgarmrel [Aside^ Poor lady! 

Donna Elvira. I once loved you with an extreme tenderness; 
nothing in this world was so dear to me as yourself. I forgot 
my duty for your sake. I have done everything for you : and 
all the recompense I beg for it, is to reform your life, and prevent 
your ruin. Save yourself, I beseech you, either for love of your- 
self, or for love of me. Once more, Don John, I ask it of you 
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with tears, and if the tears of a person you once loved are not 
sufficient, I conjure you to do it, by all that’s most capable of 
moving you. 

Sganarel. [Asidel\ Heart of tiger! 

Donna Elvira. After I’ve said this, I am gone; and this is 
all I had to say. 

Don John. Madam, ’tis late, stay here. We shall lodge you 
in the best manner we can. 

Donna Elvira. No; Don John, detain me no longer. 

Don John. Madam, you’ll oblige me in staying, I assure you. 

Donna Elvira. No, I tell you, let us not lose time in super- 
fluous discourse, let me go immediately, don’t insist upon waiting 
on me back, but only think of profiting by my advice. 


Scene X 

Don John, Sganarel. 

Don John. Dost know now, that I felt some little emotion 
for her once again, that I thought there was something agreeable 
in that whimsical novelty, and that her negligent dress, her 
languishing air, and her tears awaked in me some small remains 
of an extinguished flame? 

Sganarel. That’s as much as to say, her discourse had no 
manner of effect upon you. 

Don John. Supper, quickly. 

Sganarel. Very well. 

Scene XI 

Don John, Sganarel, VioletU, Ragolin. 

Don John. [Silling down to table.] Sganarel, we must think 
of reforming nevertheless. 

Sganarel. Aye, ma^ must we. 

Don John. Yes, faith, we must reform; twenty or thirty 
years more of this life, and then we’ll consider it. 

Sganarel. Ah! 

Dcm John. What sayest thou to’t? 

Sganarel. Nothing. Here comes supper. [He takes a bit 
from one of the dishes that was brought, and puts it into his mouth. 

Don John. Methinks thy cheek is swelled, what is the matter 
with it? Speak, what hast thou there? 
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Seanarel. Nothing. 

Don John. Let me see a little. Odso, ’tis an humour that s 
faUen upon his cheek; quick there, a lancet to open it. The 
poor fellow can’t subsist long under it, and this imposthume 
may choke him; stay, see how ripe it is. How? rascal 

Sganarel. Troth, sir, I was willing to see whether your cook 

had not put in too much salt, or pepper. 

Don John. Come, place thyself there and eat. I have 
business with thee, as soon as I have supped; you’re hungry, 

I perceive by ye. 

Sganarel [5its down to tabU.] I’m very apt to believe so, 
sir, I have not eaten since morning. Taste that, *tis exceeding 
good. [A footman takes SganareVs plates away, as soon as he 
has got anything upon them to eat^ My plate, my plate. Softly, 
if you please. S’blews, little gafier, how nimble you are in 
giving one empty plates; and you, little Violette, how ready 
you are in giving one some drinkl \\VhiUt one footman gives 
Sganarel something to drink, the other still takes away his plate^ 

Don John. Who can it be that knocks in that manner. 

Sganarel Who the deuce comes to disturb us at our meal? 

Don John. I would sup in quiet however, therefore let nobody 
come in. 

Sganarel Let me alone, I’ll go to the door myself. 

Don John. [Seeing Sganarel return frightened^ What ails you ? 
What’s the matter? 

Sganarel [Nodding his head as the Statue did.] The who 

is there. 

Don John. Let us go see, and show that nothing can stagger 
me. 

Sganarel. Ah! poor Sganarel, where wilt thou hide thyself? 


Scene XII 

Don John, The Statue of the Governor, Sganarel, Violette, Ragotin. 

Don John. [To his servants.] A chair and a plate here, quick. 
[Don John and the Statue sit down at the t^le.] Come, sit 
down. [To Sganarel 

Sganarel Sir, I’m not hungry now. 

Don John. Sit down there, I say. Let us drink. The 
governor’s health. I drink it to thee, Sganarel. Give him 
some wine. 

Sganarel Sir, I’m not thirsty. 
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Don John. Drink, and sing that catch of thine, to regale 
the governor. 

Sganarel. I’ve got a cold, sir. 

DonJohn.[Tohisseniants.] No matter, come. You there 
come and sing along with him. ‘ 

The Statue. Tis enough, Don John; I invite you to come sup 
with me to-morrow. Will you be so bold? 

Don John. Yes; I’ll go with only Sganarel along with me. 

Sganarel. I thank ye, to-morrow’s fast-day with me. 

Don John. [To Sganarel^ Take this flambeau. 

The Statue. There’s no need of light, when we are conducted 
by Heaven. 


ACT V 

Scene I 

Don Lewis, Don John, Sganarel. 

Don Letvis. How, my son, is it possible that the mercy of 
Heaven should have heard my prayers? Is what you tell me 
really true? Don’t you deceive me, with false hope? And 
may I rest assured of the surprising novelty of such a conversion? 

Don John. Yes, you see me reclaimed from all my errors, I 
am no more the same since last night, and Heaven has wrought 
a change in me at once, which will surprise all the world. It 
has touched my heart, and opened my eyes, that I reflect with 
horror on the long blindness I was in, and the criminal disorders 
of the life I lead. I run over in my mind all my abominations, 
and am astonished that Heaven could bear with me so long, 
and that it has not twenty times discharged the thunder of its 
justice on my head. I see the favours its mercy has shown me, 
in not punishing my crimes, and I intend to make a due improve- 
ment of ’em, to discover to all the world a sudden change of 
life, to repair, by that means, the scandal of my past actions, 
and strive to obtain of Heaven a full remission. This is what I 
am now endeavouring; and I beg of you, sir, to contribute to 
this design, and to assist me in making choice of a person who 
may serve me as a guide, and under whose conduct I may walk 
safely in the way I’m entering upon. 

Don Lewis. Ah ! son, how easily is the tenderness of a father 
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recalled, and the offences of a son instantly vanish, at the least 
mention of repentance ! I have already lost all memory of all 
the sorrows you have occasioned me, and all is effaced by the 
words I have just now heard. I confess, I’m not myself, I shed 
tears of joy, all my prayers are answered, and henceforth I 
have nothing to ask of Heaven. Embrace me, my son, and 
persist I conjure you, in this laudable design. For my part, I 
fly immediately to carry the happy news to your mother; to 
share with her the sweet transports of delight I feel, and to 
return thanks to Heaven for the holy resolution it has vouchsafed 
to inspire you with. 


Scene II 

Don John, Sganarel. 

Sganarel Ah, sir, what joy does it give me to see you 
reformed ! I have long been waiting for this, and now, thanks 
to Heaven, all my wishes are accomplished. 

Don John. Plague o’ the booby! 

Sganarel. How, booby? 

Don John. What, dost take all I’ve said for true sterling? 
And dost think my mouth acted in concert with my heart? 

Sganarel. How, why isn’t it Don’t you your 

Oh I what a man ! what a man ! what a man is this ! 

Don John. No, no, I’m no changeling, ray sentiments are 
always the same. 

Sganarel. What, don’t you yield to the surprising miracle 
of a moving and speaking statue? 

Don John. Why really there is something in that which I 
don’t comprehend ; but be it as it will, it is not capable either of 
convincing ray judgment, or staggering my mind ; and if I said 
I would reform my conduct, and enter upon an exemplary 
life, ’twas a design I had formed out of pure policy, a useful 
stratagem, a necessary piece of grimace, to which I am willing 
to submit, to manage a father whom I have occasion for, and to 
screen myself, with respect to mankind, from a hundred trouble- 
some adventures that may happen. I make thee my confidant 
in this business, Sganarel, being willing to have a witness of the 
true motives which oblige me to do these things. 

Sganarel. What? Though still a libertine, and debauchee, 
d’ye pretend, at the same time, to set up yourself for a good 
man? 
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Don John. And why not? There are many others besides 

myself, who carry on this trade, and make use of the same 
mask to deceive the world. 

Sganarel. [Aside.] Oh! what a man! what a man! 

Don John. There’s no manner of disgrace in this nowadays, 
hypocrisy is a modish vice, and all modish vices pass for virtues. 
The profession of hypocrisy has marvellous advantages. It is 
an art, the imposture of which always meets with respect, and 
though one discovers it, one dares not say a word against it. 
All the other vices of mankind are exposed to censure, and 
every one has the liberty of attacking ’em loudly; but hypocrisy 
is a privileged vice, that shuts everybody’s mouth, and reigns 
quietly with a sovereign impunity. By dint of grimace one 
forms a strict alliance with all the partisans; whoever offends 
one, draws them all upon his back, and they who we are sure 
act in good earnest in the affair, and whom we know to be really 
touched: these people, I say, are most frequently the dupes of 
the others, they run innocently into the net of the hypocrites, 
and blindly support the apes of their actions. How many of 
these dost think I know, who by this stratagem have dexterously 
patched up the disorders of their youth, and under a respected 
outside have permission to be the most wicked fellows on earth? 
It signifies nothing that we are acquainted with their intrigues, 
and know ’em to be what they are, they have not, for all that, 
the less credit among people, and a certain downcast look, a 
mortified sigh, and two rolling eyes, set all to rights again, do 
what they will. 'Tis under this favourable shelter, that I design 
to secure my affairs. I won’t quit my dear habits, but I shall 
take care to conceal myself, and divert myself with little, or no 
noise. But if I should come to be discovered, I shall have my 
whole cabal engage in my interests without my striking a stroke, 
and I shall be defended against, and in spite of all the world. 
In short, this is the true way to do whatever I please with 
impunity. I shall set up myself as a censor of other folks 
actions, shall judge ill of everybody, and have a good opinion 
of none but myself. When I am once, ever so little offended, 
I'll never forgive, and very calmly preserve an irreconcilable 
hatred. I’ll act the avenger of oppressed virtue, and under 
this convenient pretext, I’ll pursue my enemies. I’ll accuse ’em 
of impiety, let loose the heady zealots upon ’em, wlio shall 
raise an outcry against them without knowing why or wherefore, 
who shall load ’em with opprobrious names, and roundly damn 
’em by their private authority. ’Tis thus we must make our 
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ends of the foibles of mankind, and a wise man will accommodate 
himself to the vices of the age. 

Sganarel 0 Heavens! What do I hear? You only w^ted 
to be a hypocrite to finish you in all respects, and that s the 
height of abominations. Sir, this last puts me out of all patience, 
and I can’t forbear speaking. Do what you will with me, beat 
me, knock me o’ th’ head, kill me, I must discharge my con- 
science, and like a faithful servant, tell you what I ought. 
Know, sir, that the pitcher goes so oft to the well, that it comes 
home broke at last: and as the author very well says, whose 
name I’ve forgotten, man is in this world like a bird upon a bough, 
the bough is fixed to the tree, he who is fixed to the tree follows 
good precepts, good precepts are better than fine words, ^e 
words are found at court, at court are courtiers, courtiers 
follow the mode, the mode comes from fancy, fancy is a faculty 

of the mind, the mind is what gives life, life ends in death 

and — think what you will come to. 

Dan John. Excellent reasoning! 

Sganarel. After this, if you don’t yield, so much the worse 
for you. 


Scene III 

Don Carlos, Don John, Sganarel. 

Don Carlos. Don John, I meet you apropos, and am very 
glad to speak with you here rather than at home, to ask what 
are your resolutions. You know this is my concern, and that 
in your presence I took this affair upon me. For my part, I 
don’t conceal it, I heartily wish things may be managed in an 
amicable way, and there’s nothing I would not do to prevail 
upon your mind to take this method, and to see you publicly 
confirm to my sister the title of your wife. 

Don John. [In a hypocritical tone^ Alas! I would, with 
all my heart, give you the satisfaction you desire, but Heaven 
directly opposes it; it has inspired my soul with the design of 
reforming ray life, and I have now no other thoughts but of 
entirely quitting all attachment to this world, of stripping myself 
as soon as possible of all sorts of vanities, and of correcting hence- 
forth, by an austere conduct, all the criminal disorders, into 
which the heat of blind youth had hurried me. 

Don Carlos. This design, Don John, clashes not at all with 
what I say, and the company of a lawful wife may very well 
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consist with the laudable thoughts that Heaven has inspired 
you with. 

Don John. Alas! By no means. The design is what your 
sister herself has formed; she has resolved to retire, and we 
were both touched at the same time. 

Don Carlos. Her retreat can’t give us satisfaction, since it 
might be imputed to the contempt you had thrown upon her 
and our family; and our honour requires her living with you. 

Don John. I do assure you it can’t be; I had for my part 
all the inclination in the world to it; and I even this day went 
to ask counsel of Heaven about it; but when I consulted it, 
I heard a voice which told me that I ought not to think of your 
sister, and that most certainly with her I could not be saved. 

Don Carlos. D’ye think, Don John, to blind us with these 
fine excuses? 

Don John. I obey the voice of Heaven. 

Don Carlos. What? Would you have me be satisfied with 
such stories as these? 

Don John. ’Tis Heaven will have it so. 

Don Carlos. Have you taken my sister out of a convent to 
abandon her at last? 

Don John. Heaven ordains it so to be. 

Don Carlos. Shall we suffer such a blot upon our family? 

Don John. Seek your redress from Heaven. 

Don Carlos. Poh! why always Heaven? 

Don John. Heaven desires it should be so. 

Don Carlos. 'Tis enough, Don John, I understand you. 
I won’t take you here, the place will not admit of it; but I shall 
find you before ’tis long. 

Don John. You may do what you please. You know I 
don’t want courage, and that I know how to use my sword when 
’tis proper; I am going directly through the little by-street 
which leads to the great convent; but I declare to you, for my 
own part, I am not for fighting. Heaven forbid the thought, 
and if you attack me we shall see what will come of it. 

Don Carlos. We shall see, true, we shall see. 


Scene IV 

Don John, Sganarel. 

Sganarel. What the devil of a style are you got into! This 
is w’orse than all the rest, and I should like you much better 
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as you were before; I had always some hopes of your being 
saved, but now I despair of it, and I believe Heaven which 
has bore with you hitherto, can never bear with this last 
abomination. 

Don John. Poh ! poh ! Heaven is not so strict as you imagine ; 
and, if at all times when men 

Scene V 

Don John, Sganarel, Ghost in the form of a woman veiled. 

Sganarel. [Seeing the Ghost.] Ah! sir, ’tis Heaven tliat speaks 
to you, ’tis a warning it gives you. 

Don John. If ’tis Heaven that gives me warning, it must 
speak plainer, if it would have me understand it. 

Ghost. Don John has but one moment longer to lay hold 
on the mercy of Heaven, and if he repents not now, his 
destruction is determined. 

Sganarel. D’ye hear, sir? 

Don John. Who is it that dares talk so? Methinks I should 
know that voice. 

Sganarel. Ah! sir, *tis a ghost, I know it by its stalking. 

Don John. Ghost, phantom, or devil, I’ll see what it is. [The 
Ghost changes shape and represents Time with his scythe in his 
hand.] 

Sganarel. Oh! Heavens, d’ye observe, sir, that change of 
shape? 

Don John. No, no, nothing is capable of impressing a terror 
upon me. I’ll try with my sword whether ’tis body or spirit. 
[The Ghost vanishes the instant Don John pushes at /’/.] 

Sganarel. Ah! sir, yield to so many proofs, and repent 
immediately. 

Don John. No, no, come what will, it shall never be said I 
was capable of repentance. Come, follow me. 

Scene VI 

The Statue of the Governor, Don John, Sganarel. 

The Statue. Hold, Don John, you gave me your word yester- 
day to come eat with me. 

Don John. Yes; where shall we go? 

The Statue. Give me your hand. 

Don John. There ’tis. 
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The Statue. Don John, obstinacy in wickedness brings on a 
fatal death; and rejecting the favours of Heaven opens a way 
to its thunder. 

Don John. Oh Heavens! What do I feel? An invisible 
flame scorches me, I can bear it no longer, my whole body is a 
burning firebrand. Oh! [Loud thunder and great fiashes of 
lightning fall on Don John, the earth opens and swallows him: 
and flames burst out from the place where he descended] 


Scene VII 

Sganarel. [Alone] All ! my wages ! my wages ! By his death, 
lo! all are satisfied. Offended Heaven, violated laws, seduced 
maids, dishonoured families, injured parents, wives reduced to 
misery, husbands to despair, all the world is satisfied; I am the 
only unhappy person, who, after so many years’ service, have 
no other recompense than that of seeing my master’s impiety 
punished before my eyes, by the most horrible of all punishments. 
My wages, my wages, my wages! 
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Love's the Best Doctor, a Comedy oj Three Acts tn Prose, acted at 
Versailles, September 15. 1665. and at Paris at the Theatre oJ the 
Palau-Royal the 22nd of the same month. 

Love’s the Best Doctor is one of those hasty pieces which we ought 
,not to criticise upon with too much severity. The quarrel between 
(Molifere's wife, and the wife of a physician with whom she lodged, 

I though never so well attested, appears too trifling a motive to 
determine MoUfere, as it is said it did, to bring the physicians so 
often afterwards on the stage. Being disgusted with the solemn 
countenance, studious appearances, and vain pomp of technical 
terms, which the physicians of his time affected, in order to impose 
on the public, he thought he could draw from thence a fund of comic 
humour, more entertaining indeed than instructive ; for which reason 
the physicians and the marquises, whom he has often painted in 
different attitudes, are never the principal fibres in the piece. 
Whenever he intended to reprove a more essential folly, or any vice 
that was injurious to society, he reserved the first place for one ol 
those singular characters which deserved to have all the attention 
fixed on themselves. 
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Scene: Paris. 



ACT I 


Scene I 

Sganarel, Aminta, Lucretia, Mr. William, Mr. Josse. 

Sganarel. What a strange thing is life! And how well may 
I say with the great philosopher of antiquity, that “ He who hath 
wealth hath warfare ” ; and that “ One misfortune never comes 
without another/’ I had but one wife, and she is dead. 

Mr. William. How many then would you have had? 

SganareL She is dead, friend William; this loss is very 
grievous to me, and I can’t think of it without weeping. I was 
not mighty well satisfied with her conduct, and we had very 
often disputes together, but in short death settles all things. 
She is dead, I lament her. If she was alive we should quarrel. 
Of all the children that Heaven has given me, it has only left 
me one daughter, and this daughter is all my trouble; for in 
short she is in the most dismal melancholy in the world, in a 
terrible sadness, out of which there is no way of getting her, and 
the cause of which I can’t learn. For my part, Fm out of my 
wits about it, and have need of good advice on this matter. 
[To Lucretia.] You are my niece. [To Aminta.] You, my 
neighbour. [To Mr. William and Mr. Josse.] And you my 
companions and friends; advise me, pray, what I ought to do. 

Mr. Josse. For my part, I look upon finery and dress to be 
the thing which delights young girls the most; and if I was as 
you. I’d immediately buy her a fine ornament of diamonds, or 
rubies, or emeralds. 

Mr. William. And I, if I were in your place, would buy her 
a fine suit of hangings of landscape tapestry, or imagery, which 
I would have put up in her chamber to delight her mind and 
sight with. 

Aminta. For my part, I would not do so, I would marry her 
well, and as soon as I could, to the person that they say asked 
her of you some time ago. 

Lucretia. Now 1 thmk that your daughter is not at all fit 
for marriage; she’s of a complexion too delicate and sickly, and 
’ds wilfully sending her quickly into the other world to expose 
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her, in the condition she is, to bring forth children. The world 
won t at all do for her, and I would advise you to put her in a 
nunnery, where she’ll meet with diversions which will be more 
to her humour. 

Sganarel. All these advices are certainly admirable. But 
I find a little too much of self-interest in ’em, and tliink that 
you advise mighty well for yourselves. You are a gold- 

smith, Mr. Josse, and your advice smells of a man who has a 
mind to get rid of some of his wares. You sell tapestry, Mr. 
William, and you seem to have some hangings that incommode 
you. He whom you are in love with, neighbour, has some 
inclination they say for my daughter, and you would not be 
sorry to see her the wife of another. And as for you, my dear 
niece, ’tis not my design, as ’tis well known, to marry my 
daughter to any one at all, and 1 have my reasons for that; 
but the advice you give me to make her a nun, is the advice 
of one who could very charitably wish to be my sole heiress. 
Thus, gentlemen and ladies, though your advices are the best 
in the world, be pleased to give me leave to follow ne’er a one 
of ’em. [Alonei] These are your modish counsellors. 


Scene II 
Lucinda, Sganarel. 

Sganarel. Oh ! here comes my daughter to take the air. She 
does not see me. She sighs. She lifts up her eyes to heaven. 
[To Lucinda.] Heaven keep thee! Good-morrow, my dear. 
Well, what’s the matter? How d’ye do? What, always thus 
sad and melancholy; and won’t you tell me what ails you? 
Come, discover thy little heart to me; come, my poor dear, tell, 
tell, tell thy little thoughts to thy dear little papa. Take 
courage. Shall I kiss thee? Come. [Aside.] I’m distracted 
to see her of this humour. [To Lucinda^ But tell me; wilt 
thou kill me with vexation, and can’t I know whence this great 
languishment proceeds? Discover the cause of it to me, and 
I promise thee I’ll do everything for thee. You need only 
tell me the reason of your melancholy, and I here assure thee, 
and swear to thee, that there’s nothing which I’ll not do to 
satisfy thee; that’s saying everything. Art thou jealous of 
any of thy companions that thou seest finer than thyself? And 
is there any new-fashioned silk thou wouldst have a suit of? 
No. Dost not think thy chamber well enough furnished, and 
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dost thou long for any little cabinet out of St. Laurence’s Fair? 
’Tis not that. Hast a mind to learn anything, and wilt have 
me get thee a master to teach thee to play on the spinet ? 
No. Dost love anybody, and dost wish to be married ? [Ludtida 
makes a sign to him that His that.] 


Scene III 

Sgauarel, Lucinda, Lyselta. 

Lysetta. Well, sir, you have been discoursing your daughter 
Have you found out the cause of her melancholy ? 

Sganarel. No, the slut makes me mad. 

Lysetta. Sir, let me alone, I’ll sound her a little. 

Sganarel. ’Tisn’t necessary; since she will be of this humour, 
I’m resolved to leave her in’t. 

Lysetta. Let me alone, I tell you; perhaps she’ll discover 
herself more freely to me than to you. What, madam, won’t 
you tell us what ails you? And will you grieve all the world 
thus? There’s nobody I think acts as you do, and if you have 
any repugnance to explain yourself to your father, you ought 
to have none to discover your heart to me. Tell me, do you 
want anything of him? He has told us more than once that 
he’ll spare nothing to content you. Is it because he docs not 
give you all the liberty you could desire, and don’t walks and 
feasts tempt your fancy? Um? Have you been displeased 
byanybody? Um? Have you no secret inclination for any one 
whom you’d have your father marry you to? Ahah! I under- 
stand you. There’s the thing. What the deuce! Why so 
much ado? Sir, the mystery is discovered, and 

Sganarel. Go, ungrateful girl. I’ll talk to thee no more, but 
leave thee in thy obstinacy. 

Lucinda. Since you wHl have me to tell you the thing, 
sir 

Sganarel. Yes, I’ll throw off all the affection I had for thee. 

Lysetta. Her melancholy, sir 

Sganarel. The hussy would kill me. 

Lucinda. Sir, I’ll really 

Sganarel. Th^ is not a fit recompense for bringing thee 
up as I have done. 

Lysetta. But sir 

Sganarel. No, I’m in a horrible passion with her. 

Lucinda. But father 

U— C^SI 
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Sganarel. I have no longer any tenderness for thee. 

Lysetia. But 

Sganarel. She’s a baggage. 

Lucinda. But 

Sganarel. An ungrateful hussy. 

Lysetia. But 

Sganarel. A slut, that won’t tell me what ails her. 

Lysetia. She wants a husband. 

Sganarel. [Pretending not to hear.] I abandon her. 

Lysetta. A husband. 

Sganarel. I detest her. 

Lysetta. A husband. 

Sganarel. And disown her for my daughter. 

Lysetta. A husband. 

Sganarel. No, don’t speak to me of her. 

Lysetta. A husband. 

Sganarel. Don’t speak to me of her. 

Lysetta. A husband. 

Sganarel. Don’t speak to me of her. 

Lysetta. A husband, a husband, a husband. 


Scene IV 
Lysetta, Lucinda. 

Lysetta. ’Tis a true saying, “That none are so deaf as those 
that won’t hear.” 

Lucinda. Well, Lysetta, I was in the wrong to conceal my 
disquiet, and I had nothing to do but to speak, and to have all 
I wished from my father. You see now. 

Lysetta. Faith, he’s a villainous man ; and I own that I should 
take a great deal of pleasure in playing him some trick. But 
how comes it though, madam, that you hid your distemper 
till now from me too? 

Lucinda. Alas! What service would it have done me to 
have discovered it to you sooner? And should not I have got 
as much by concealing it all my lifetime? Dost thou think I 
did not plainly foresee all that you now find? That I did 
not thoroughly know all my father’s notions, and that the 
refusal he sent to him who solicited for me by a friend, did not 
extinguish all hope in my breast? 

Lysetta. What, is it the stranger who asked you of your 
father, for whom you 
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Lucinda. Perhaps ’tis not modest in a girl to explain herself 
so freely. But in short I must confess to thee, that if I was 
pennitted to choose anything, it would be him that I should 
choose. We have had no conversation together, nor has his 
mouth declared the passion he has for me. But in every place 
where he has been able to get a sight of me, his looks and actions 
have always spoken so tenderly, and his demanding me from my 
father appears to me so very honourable, that my heart could 
not help being touched with his affection. And yet you see 
to what the harshness of my father reduces all this tenderness. 

Lysetta. Come, let me alone ; whatever reason I have to blame 
you for making a secret of it to me, I won’t fail to assist your 

love, and, provided you have resolution enough 

Lucinda. But what would you have me do against the 

authority of a father? And if he’s inexorable to my wishes 

Lyseiia. Come, come, you must not suffer yourself to be led 
like a goose, and, provided honour be not offended by it, one 
may free one’s self a little from a father’s tyranny. What docs 
he intend you shall do? Aren’t you of age to be married, and 
does he think you are marble? Come, once more, I’ll serve 
your passion ; I from this present take upon me all the care of 

its concerns, and you shall see that I understand stratagem. 

But I see your father. Go in again, and leave me to act. 


Scene V 

Sganarel. [Alone.] ’Tis good sometimes to pretend not to 
hear things which one hears but too well ; and I did wisely to 
ward off the declaration of a desire which I don’t mean to satisfy. 
Is there anything more tyrannical than this custom that people 
would subject parents to? Anything more impertinent and 
ridiculous than to heap up riches with great labour, and bring 
up a daughter with much care and tenderness, in order to strip 
one’s self of both, and give ’em into the hands of a man whom 
we have no manner of concern with ? No, no, that custom’s a 
jest to me, and I’ll keep my money and my daughter to myself. 

Scene VI 
Sganarel, Lysetta. 

lysetta. [Pretending not to see Sganarel] Oh! misfortune 1 
0 disgrace I 0 poor Mr. Sganarel ! Where shall I find you ? 
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Sganarel. [Aside!\ What does she say there? 

Lysetta. Ah, unhappy father! What will you do when you 
know this news? 

Sganarel. [Aside^ What can it be? 

Lysetta. My poor mistress! 

Sganarel. [Aside!\ I’m undone. 

Lysetta. Ah! 

Sganarel. [Running after Lysetta.] Lysetta. 

Lysetta. ^Vhat a misfortune this is! 

Sganarel. Lysetta. 

Lysetta. What an accident! 

Sganarel. Lysetta. 

Lysetta. What a fatal mischance! 

Sganarel. Lysetta. 

Lysetta. Ah! sir. 

Sganarel. What’s the matter. 

Lysetta. Sir! 

Sganarel. What is’t? 

Lysetta. Your daughter. 

Sganarel. Oh! Oh! 

Lysetta. Sir, don’t cry in that manner, for you’ll make 
me laugh. 

Sganarel. Tell me then quickly. 

Lysetta. Your daughter, quite struck with the words you 
spoke to her, and with the terrible passion she saw you were in 
with her, went up immediately to her chamber, and, full of 
despair, opened the window which looks upon the river. 

Sganarel. Well ? 

Lysetta. Then lifting up her eyes to heaven, No, said she, 
’tis impossible for me to live under my father’s anger; and since 
he disowns me for his daughter, I must die. 

Sganarel. So threw herself down? 

Lysetta. No, sir, she gently shut the window again, and laid 
her down on the bed; there she fell a-weeping bitterly, and all 
at once her face grew pale, her eyes rolled, her heart ceased to 
beat, and she remained in my arms. 

Sganarel. Oh! my daughter! she's dead then? 

Lysetta. No, sir, by pinching her I brought her to herself 
again; but this takes her again every moment, and I believe 
she’ll not live out to-day. 

Sganarel. Champagne! Champagne! Champagne! 
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Scene VII 

Sganarel, Champagne, Lysctta. 

Sganarel. Here quick, let physicians be got, and in abun- 
dance; one can’t have too many upon such an accident. Ah, 
my girl! My poor girl! 


ACT II 
Scene I 

Sganarel, Lysella. 

Lysetla. WTiat will you do, sir, with four physicians? Is not 
one enough to kill any one body? 

Sganarel. Hold your tongue. Four advices are better 
than one. 

Lyseita. Why, can’t your daughter die well enough without 
the assistance of these gentlemen? 

Sgatiarel. Do the physicians kill people? 

Lyseita. Undoubtedly; and I knew a man who proved by 
good reasons that we should never say, such a one is dead of a 
fever, or a catarrh, but she is dead of four doctors and two 
apothecaries. 

Sganarel. Hush! Don’t offend these gentlemen. 

Lyseita. Faith, sir, our cat is lately recovered of a fall she 
had from the top of the house into the street, and was three 
days without either eating or moving foot or paw; but ’tis very 
lu^y for her that there arc no cat-doctors, for ’twould have 
been over with her, and they would not have failed purging 
her and bleeding her. 

Sganarel. Will you hold your tongue, I say? What imper- 
tinence is this! Here they come. 

Lyseita. Take care. You are going to be greatly edified; 
they’ll tell you in Latin that your daughter is sick. 

Scene II 

Messrs. Thornes, Fonandres, Macroton, Bahys, Sganarel, Lyseita. 
Sganarel. Well, gentlemen 1 

Mr. Thom^. We have sufficiently viewed the patient, and 
there are certainly a great many impurities in her. 
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Sganarel. Is my daughter impure? 

Mr. Thornes. I mean that there is much impurity in her 
body, an abundance of corrupt humours. 

Sganarel. Oh! I understand you. 

Mr. Thornes. But . . . We are going to consult together. 

Sganarel. Come, let chairs be given. 

Lysetla. [To Mr. Thornes^ Oh! sir, are you there? 

Sganarel. [To Lysetla.] How do you know the gentleman? 

Lysetta. By having seen him the other day at a friend of 
your niece’s. 

Mr. Thornes. How does her coachman do? 

Lysetta. Very well. He’s dead. 

Mr.Thomh. Dead! 

Lysetta. Yes. 

Mr. Thornes. That can’t be. 

Lysetta. I don’t know whether it can be or not; but I know 
well enough that so it is. 

Mr. Thornes. He can’t be dead, I tell you. 

Lysetla. And I tell you that he is dead and buried. 

Mr. Thomh. You are deceived. 

Lysetta. I saw it. 

Mr. Thornes. *Tis impossible. Hippocrates says that these 
sort of distempers don’t terminate till the fourteenth or twenty- 
first, and he fell sick but six days ago. 

Lysetta. Hippocrates may say what he please; but the 
coachman is dead. 

Sganarel. Silence, prate-apace, and let us go from hence. 
Gentlemen, I beg you to consult in the best manner. Though 
’tis not the custom to pay beforehand, yet for fear I should 

forget it, and that the thing may be over, here 

[He gives them money, and each in receiving it makes a 
diferent gesture]. 


Scene III 

Messrs. Fonandres, Thornes, Macroton, and Bahys. 

[They sit down and coughi] 

Mr. Fonandres. Paris is wonderfully large, and one must 
make long jaunts when practice comes on a little. 

Mr. Thomh. I must own that I have an admirable mule 
for that, and the way I make him go every day is scarce to be 
believed. 
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Ur.Fonandrh. I have a wonderful horse, and ’tis an 
indefatigable animal. 

Mr. Thornes. Do you know the way my mule has gone 
to-day? I was first over against the arsenal, from the arsenal 
to the end of the suburb St. Germain, from the suburb St. 
Germain to the very end of the marshes, from the end of the 
marshes to the gate St. Honorius, from the gate St. Honorius 
to the suburb St. James’s, from the suburb St. James s to the 
gate of Richelieu, from the gate of Richelieu hither, and from 

hence I must go yet to the Palace-Royal. 

Mr. Fonandres. My horse has done all that to-day, and 

besides I have been at Ruel to see a patient. 

Mr. Thornes. But well thought on, what side do you take 
in the dispute betwixt the two physicians, Theophrastus and 
Artemius? for ’tis an affair which divides all our body. 

Mr. Fonandres. I am for Artemius. , , 

Mr. Thornes. And I likewise; not but that his advice killed 
the patient, and that of Theophrastus was certainly much the 
better; but he was wrong in the circumstances, and he ought 
not to have been of a different opinion to his senior. What 
say you of it? 

Mr. Fonandres. Without doubt. The formalities should be 
always preserved whatever may happen. 

Mr. Thornes. For my part I am as severe as a devil in that 
respect, unless it’s amongst friends. And t!iree of us were 
called in t’other day to a consultation with a strange physician, 
where I stopped the whole affair, and would not suffer ’em to go 
on unless things went in order. The people of the house did 
what they could, and the distemper increased; but I would not 
bate an inch, and the patient died bravely during this dispute. 

Mr. Fonandres. ’Twas well done to teach people how to 
behave, and to show ’em their mistake. 

Mr. Thomh. A dead man is but a dead man, and of no 
consequence: but one formality neglected does a great prejudice 
to the whole body of physicians. 

Scene IV 

Sganarel, Messrs. Thornes, Fonandres, MacroUm, and Bahys. 

Sganarel. Gentlemen, my daughter’s oppression increases, 
pray tell me quickly what you have resolved on. 

Mr. Thornes. \To Mr. Fonandrh^ Come, sir. 

Mr. Fonandres. No, sir, do you be pleased to speak. 
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Mr. Thornes. You jest sure, sir. 

Mr. Fonandres. I’ll not speak the first. 

Mr. Thornes. Sir. 

Mr. Fonandres. Sir. 

Sganarel. Nay, pray gentlemen, leave all these ceremonies, 
and consider that things are pressing. 

Mr. Thornes. Your daughter’s illness 

Mr. Fonandres. The opinion of all these gentlemen together — 

Mr. Macroton. Af-ter ha-ving well con-sult-ed 

Mr. Bahys. In order to reason 

[They all four speak together. 

Sganarel. Nay, gentlemen, speak one after another, pray now. 

Mr. Thornes. Sir, we have reasoned upon your daughter’s 
distemper; and my opinion, as for my part, is that it proceeds 
from a great heat of blood: so I’d have you bleed her as soon 
as you can. 

Mr. Fonandres. And I say that her distemper is a putre- 
faction of humours, occasioned by too great a repletion, there- 
fore I’d have you give her an emetic. 

Mr. Thornes. I maintain that an emetic will kill her. 

Mr. Fonandres. And I, that bleeding will be the death of her. 

Mr. Thornes. It belongs to you indeed to set up for a skilful 
man ! 

Mr. Fonandrh. Yes, it does belong to me; and I’ll cope with 
you in all kinds of learning. 

Mr. Thornes. Do you remember the man you killed a few 
days ago.? 

Mr. Fo}iandres. Do you remember the lady you sent into 
the other world three days since. 

Mr. Thornes. [To Sganarel.] I have told you my opinion. 

Mr. Fonandrh. [To Sganarel] I have told you my thoughts. 

Mr. Thojnh. If you don’t bleed your daughter out of hand, 
she’s a dead woman. [Goes out. 

Mr. Fonandres. If you do bleed her, she’ll not be alive a 
quarter of an hour hence. [Goes out. 


Scene V 

Sganarel, Messrs. Macroton and Bahys. 

Sganarel. Which of the two am I to believe, and what resolu- 
tion shall I take upon such opposite advices? Gentlemen, I 
conjure you to determine me, and to tell me without passion, 
what you think the most proper to give my daughter relief. 
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Mr. Macroton. [Drawling out his words] Sir, in these 
mat-ters, we must pro-ceed with cir-cum-spcc-ti-on, and do 
no-thing in-con-si-dc-rate-ly, as they say; for-as-much as 
the faults which may be com-mit-ted in this case are, ac- 
cor-ding to our ma-ster Hip-po-cra-tes, of a dan-ge-rous 
con-se-quence. 

Mr.Bahys. [Sputtering out his words hasltjy] Tis true. 
We must really take care what we do; for this is not child’s 
play; and when we have once faltered tis not easy to repair 
the slip, and to re-establish what we have spoilt. Experimenium 
periculosum. Wherefore we should reason first as we ought to 
do, weigh things seriously, consider the constitutions of people, 
examine the causes of the distemper, and see what remedies 
one ought to apply to it. 

Sganarel. [Aside] One creeps like a tortoise, and t’other 
rides post. 

Mr. Macrolon. For, sir, to come to fact, I find your daugh-ler 
has a chro-ni-cal dis-ease, and that she may be in jeo-par-dy if 
you don’t give her some assis-tance; for-as-much as the symp- 
toms which she has are in-di-ca-tive of a fu-li-gi-nous and 
mor-di-cant va-pour, which pricks the mem-branes of the 
brain; for this va-pour, which we call in Greek at-nios, is caus-ed 
by pu-trid, te-na-ci-ous, and con-glu-ti-nous humours, which 
are con-tain-cd in the abdomen. 

Mr. Bahys. And as these humours were engendered there 
by a long succession of time; they are over-baked there, and 
have acquired this malignity, which fumes towards the region 
of the brain. 

Mr. Macroton. So that to draw a-way, loos-en, ex-pel, 
e-va-cu-ate the said hu-mours, there must be a vi-go-rous 
pur-ga-tion. But first of all, I think it proper, and it would 
not be in-con-ve-ni-ent to make use of some Ht-tle a-no-dyne 
me-de-cines ; that is to say, lit-tle e-mol-li-ent and de-ter-sive 
cly-sters, and re-fresh-ing ju-leps and sy-rups, which may be 
mix-ed in her bar-ley wa-ter. 

Mr. Bahys. Afterwards we’ll come to purgation and bleeding, 
which we’ll reiterate if there be need of it. 

Mr. Macroton. Not but for all this your daughter may die; 
but at least you’ll have done some-thing, and you’ll have the 
con-so-la-ti-on that she di-ed ac-cord-ing to form. 

Mr. Bahys. It is better to die according to the rules than 
to recover contrary to ’em. 

Mr. Macroton. We tell you our thoughts sin-cere-ly. 
u — *0831 
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Mr. Bahys. And have spoken to you as we would speak to 
our own brother. 

Sganarel. [To Mr. Macroton, drawling out his words.l I 
ren-der you most hum-ble thanks. [To Mr. Bahys, sputtering 
out his words.] And am infinitely obliged to you for the pains 
you have taken. 


Scene VI * 

Sganarel. [Alone.] So I’m just a little more uncertain than 
I was before. S’death, there’s a fancy comes into my head, 
I’ll go buy some orvietan, and make her take some of it. 
Orvietan is a remedy which many people have found good 
by. Sohol 


Scene VII 

Sganarel, The Operator. 

Sganarel. Sir, pray give me a box of your orvietan, which 
I’ll pay you for. 

The Operator. [5/«gr.] 

The gold in all lands which the sea doth surround, 

Can ne’er pay the worth of my secret profound: 

My remedy cures, by its excellence rare, 

More maladies than you can count in a year. 

The scab, 

Tlie itch, 

The scurf. 

The plague, 

The fever. 

The gout. 

The pox, 

The flux, 

And measles ever, 

Of orvietan such is the excellence rare. 

Sganarel. Sir, I believe all the gold in the world is not 
suIBcicnt to pay for your medicine, but however here’s a half 
crown-piece which you may take if you please. 

The Operator. 

Admire then my bounty, who for thirty poor pence, 

Such a marvellous treasure do so freely dispense. 
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With this you may brave, quite devoid of all fear, 

All the ills which poor mortals are subject to here. 

The scab, 

The itch. 

The scurf, 

The plague, 

The fever. 

The gout, 

The pox, 

The flux, 

And measles ever, 

Of orvietan such is the excellence rare. 


ACT III 

Scene I 

Messrs. Fillerin, Thornes, Fonaudres. 

Mr. Fillerin. Are not you ashamed, gentlemen, to show so 
little prudence for men of your age, and to quarrel like young 
hair-brained simpletons? Don’t you plainly see what mischief 
these sort of disputes do us in the world ? And is it not enough 
that the learned see the contrarieties and dissensions which are 
between our authors and ancient masters, without our discoverin'^ 
the knavery of our art to the people too, by our disputes and 
quarrels? For my part, I don’t at all comprehend this mis- 
chievous policy of some of our brethren, and it must be confessed 
that these contests have disparaged us lately in a strange manner ; 
and that if we don’t take care we sliall ruin ourselves. I don’t 
speak of this for my own interest, for thank God I have already 
established my small affairs. Let it blow, rain or hail, those 
that are dead are dead, and I have wherewith to pass amon<^st 
^e living; but yet all these disputes do physic no good. Since 
Heaven does us the favour to let people for so many ages con- 
tinue mfatuated with us, let us not undeceive men by our 
extravagant cabals, but profit by their folly as quietly w we 
c^. We are not the only people, you know, who try to take 
advantage 0 human weakness; the study of the greatest part 

to take men on 

their blmd side to get some profit from it. Flatterers for 
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example, seek to profit from the love men have of praise, by 
giving ’em all the vain incense they can wish; and ’tis an art 
that, we see, raises considerable fortunes. The alchymists 
endeavour to profit from the passion men have for riches, by 
promising mountains of gold to those that will hearken to ’em; 
and the conjurers by their deceitful predictions make a profit 
of the vanity and ambition of credulous minds. But the 
greatest weakness men have is the love they have for life; and 
we make a profit of that by our pompous jargon, and know how 
to make our advantages of the veneration which the fear of 
death gives ’em for our trade. Let us preserve ourselves then 
in the degree of esteem wherein their weakness has put us, and 
let us agree before our patients to attribute to ourselves the 
happy event of the distemper, and to throw all the blunders 
of our art upon nature. Let us not, I say, foolishly destroy the 
happy prepossessions of an error which gives bread to so many 
people, and by their money whom we have sent to the grave, 
has raised us up, on all sides, such fine estates. 

Mr. Thornes. You have reason in all you say, but these are 
heats of blood, which sometimes we are not masters of. 

Mr. Fillerin. Come then, gentlemen, lay aside all animosity, 
and let us bring you to a reconcilement here. 

Mr. Fonandres. I agree to it. Let him but admit of my 
emetic for the patient which is now in hand, and I’ll admit of 
anything he shall please for the first patient he shall be concerned 
with. 

Mr. Fillerin. Nothing could be said better; and this is 
being reasonable. 

Mr. Fonandres. Tis done. 

Mr. Fillerin. Shake hands then. Farewell. Another time 
show more prudence. 


Scene TI 

Mr. Thomh, Mr. FonandrcSy Lysetia. 

Lysetta. What, gentlemen, are you there? And don’t 
you think of repairing the injury which they have done to 
physic? 

Mr. Thornes. How? What’s the matter? 

Lysetta. There’s an insolent fellow who has had the im- 
pudence to encroach upon your trade, and has, \vithout your 
order, killed a man by running a sword through his body. 
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Mr. Thomh. Harkee, you make a jest of it now, but you’ll 
come under our hands some day or other. 

Lysetta. I’ll give you leave to kill me when I have recourse 

to you. 


Scene III 

Ciitander {in the habit of a physician), Lysetta. 

Clitandcr. Well, Lysetta, what say you of my equipage? 
Do you believe that I may gull the good man with this habit? 
Do you think I make a good figure thus? 

Lysetta. The best in the world, and I impatiently waited for 
you. Heaven has made me of a nature the most humane in 
the world, and I can’t see two lovers sigh for one another, without 
having a charitable tenderness, and an ardent desire to relieve 
the ills they suffer. I am resolved, cost what it will, to deliver 
Lucinda from the tyranny she is under, and put her in your 
power. You pleased me at first. I am skilful in men, and she 
could not have made a better choice. Love ventures upon 
extraordinary things, and we have concerted a kind of stratagem 
together, w'hich may perhaps succeed for us. All our measures 
are already taken. The man we have to deal with is not the 
most crafty in the world; and if this adventure fails us, we shall 
find a thousand other ways to come at our end. Wait for me 
only a little here, and I’ll return to fetch you. 

\Clitander retires to the farther part of the stage. 


Scene IV 

Sganarel, Lysetta, 

Lysetta. Joy! sir, joy! 

Sganarel. \Vhat’s the matter? 

Lysetta. Rejoice ! 

Sganarel. For what ? 

Lysetta. Rejoice, I say. 

Sganarel. Tell me for what, and then perhaps I may rejoice 

Lysetta. No, I’ll have you rejoice beforehand, dance and sine! 
bganarel. On what account ? 

Lysetia. Upon my word. 

Lysetta. Sir, your daughter’s cured. 
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Sganarel. My daughter’s cured! 

Lysetta. Yes, I bring you a physician; but a physician of 
importance, who does marvellous cures, and who despises other 
physicians. 

Sganarel. Who is he ? 

Lysetta. I’ll bring him in. 

Sganarel. [Alone.] I must see if this will do more than the 
others. 


Scene V 

Clitander {in the habit of a physician), Sganarel, Lysetta. 

Lysetta. Here he is. 

Sganarel. This physician has but a young beard. 
i Lysetta. Knowledge is not measured by the beard; his skill 
'doesn’t lie in his chin. 

Sganarel. Sir, I’m told you have wonderful recipes to make 
people go to stool. 

Clitander. Sir, ray remedies are different from those of 
others; they have emetics, bleedings, purges, clysters; but I cure 
by words, sounds, letters, talismans, and constellated rings. 

Lysetta. Did not I tell you ? 

Sganarel. A great man this ! 

Lysetta. Sir, your daughter being yonder in her chair, dressed, 
I’ll bring her to you. 

Sganarel. Do so. 

Clitander. [Feeling SganareVs pulse.] Your daughter’s very 
bad. 

Sganarel. Can you tell that here? 

Clitander. Yes, by tlie sympathy there is between father 
and daughter. 


Scene VI 

Sganarel, Lucinda, Clitander, Lysetta. 

Lysetta. [To Clitander.] Sir, here’s a chair near her. [To 
Sganarel] Come, let’s leave ’em both here. 

Sganarel. Why so ? I’ll stay here. 

Lysetta. You jest sure! we must leave ’em; a physician has 
a hundred questions to ask which ’tisn’t fit for a man to hear. 

[Sganarel and Lysetta retire. 

Clitander. [Apart to Lucinda] Ah! madam, how great is 
my pleasure! and how little do I know in what manner to begin 
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my discourse to you ! Whilst I spoke to you only by my eyes, 

I thought I had a hundred things to say; and now I have the 
liberty to speak to you as I desired, I am silent, and my excess 
of joy stifles my words. 

Lucinda. I may say the same, and, like you, I feel movements 
of joy which hinder me from speaking to you. 

Clitander. Ah ! madam, how happy should I be if you really 
felt all I feel, and if I were permitted to judge of your heart by 
my ownl But, madam, may I believe that ’tis to you I owe 
the thought of this happy stratagem, which gives me the 
enjoyment of your presence? 

Lucinda. If you don’t owe the thought of it to me, you are 
at least obliged to me for having gladly approved the proposition. 

Sganarel. [To Lysetta!\ He talks mighty close to her. 

Lyselta. [To Sganarel] He’s observing her physiognomy and 
the traces of her features. 

Clitander. [To Lucinda.] Will you be constant, madam, in 
these favours you show me? 

Lucinda. Will you be firm in the resolutions you have 
shown me? 

Cliiandef. Till death, madam. I desire nothing so much as 
to be yours, and I’ll show it in what I’m going to do. 

Sganarel. [To Clitander^ Well, how does your patient? 
She looks a little brisker. 

Clitander. ’Tis because I have already tried upon her one 
of the remedies my art teaches me. As the mind has a great/ 
influence over the body, and that being often the cause of disi 
eases, my custom is first to cure the mind, before I come to thJ ^ 
body. Therefore I observed her looks, her features, and thl 
lines of her hands ; and by my knowledge I find that her mind is 
the part she’s sick in; and that all her disease proceeds only 
from an irregular imagination, from a depraved desire of being 
inarried. For my part, I think nothing more extravagant and 
ridiculous than that desire people have for matrimony. 

Sganarel. [Aside^ A skilful man this ! 

Clitander. And I have, and always shall have a horrible 
aversion to it. 

Sganarel. [ 24 stde.] A great physician ! 

Clitander. But as we must flatter the imaginations of our 
patients, and seeing an alienation of mind in her, and even that 

twould prove dangerous without speedy succour, I took her 
on her b^d side, and told her that I was come to demand her 
of you m marriage; suddenly her countenance changed, her 
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complexion cleared up^ her eyes were animated, and if you would 
but hold her in this error for some days, you’ll see we shall 
entirely recover her. 

Sganarel. Ay, I’ll do it with all my heart. 

Clitander. Afterwards we’ll use other remedies to cure her 
wholly of this fancy. 

Sganarel. Ay, that will do mighty well. Well, daughter, 
this gentleman has a mind to marry you, and I have told him 
that I am willing. 

Lucinda. Alas! Is it possible? 

Sganarel. Yes. 

Lucinda. But really? 

Sganarel. Yes, yes. 

Lucinda. [To Clitander.] What, are you desirous to be my 
husband? 

Clitander. Yes, madam. 

Lucinda. And does my father consent to it? 

Sganarel. Yes, daughter. 

Lucinda. 0 how happy am I, if this be true! 

Clitander. Don’t doubt it, madam; ’tis not to-day that I 
began to love you, and bum to be your husband; I came liither 
for that alone; and if you’d have me tell you the thing just as 
’tis, this habit is but a mere pretence, and I acted the physician 
only to get to you, and the more easily to obtain what I desire. 

Lucinda. That's giving me marks of a very tender love; 
I am as sensible of it as I ought to be. 

Sganarel 0 poor silly girl I silly girl ! silly girl ! 

Lucinda. Then, sir, do you give me the gentleman for a 
husband? 

Sganarel Yes; come, give me your hand; give me yours 
too a little. 

Clitander. But, sir [Holding back. 

Sganarel No, no, 'tis only to [Stifling his laugh.] to 

make her easy. Come, take hands. There, ’tis done. 

Clitander. As a warrant of my fidelity, accept of this ring. 
[Low to Sganarel] 'Tis a constellated ring which cures dis- 
tractions of the mind. 

Lucinda. Let the contract be made then, that nothing may 
be wanting. 

Clitander. Lack-a-day! with all my heart, madam. [Low 
to Sganarel] I’ll call up the man that writes down my 
prescriptions, and make her believe 'tis a notary. 

Sganarel. Very well. 
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Cliiander. Soho! Call up the notary I brought with me. 
Lucinda. What! did you bring a notary? 

Cliiander. Yes, madam. 

Lucinda. I’m glad on’t. 

Sganarel. 0 poor silly girl I silly girl 1 


Scene VII 

The Notary, Cliiander, Sganarel, Ltuinda, Ly^eUa. 

[Cliiander whispers the Notary.] 

Sganarel. [To the Notary^ Yes, sir, you are to draw a contract 
for those two persons. Write. [To Lucinda^ The contract 
is making, girl. [To the Notary!] I give her twenty thousand 
crowns as a portion. Write. 

Lucinda. I am obliged to you, father. 

Notary. Tis done, you have nothing to do but to sign. 

Sganarel. Here’s a contract soon drawn. 

Cliiander. [To Sganarel.] But, however, sir 

Sganarel. Hey, no, no. Don’t I know? [To the Notary!] 
Come, give him the pen to sign. [To Lucinda!] Come, sign, 
sign, sign. Well, I’ll sign myself by and by. 

Lucinda. No, no; I’ll have the contract in my own hands. 

Sganarel. Well, take it. [After signing if.] Are you satisfied ? 

Lucinda. More than you can imagine. 

Sganarel. That’s well, that’s well. 

Cliiander. I have not only had the precaution to bring a 
notary, but I’ve brought several singers, musicians, and dancers, 
to celebrate the feast, and make merry. Call ’em in. These 
are people I brought with me, and wliich I make use of daily to 
pacify, by their harmony and dancing, the disturbances of the 
mind. 


Scene VIII 

Sganarel, Lucinda, Clitander, Lysetta. 

Comedy, Music, Dancing, the Sports, the Smiles, and the Pleasures, 

Comedy, Dancing, and Music together . 

All humankind, without us three, 

Would soon become diseased ; 

Their chief physicians sure are we 
By whom their ills are eased. 
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Comedy. 

If you by pleasant means would aim 
To cure the vapoured head, 

Leave your Hippocrates, for shame, 

And come to us for aid. 

All three. 

All humankind, without us three, 

Would soon become diseased; 

Their chief physicians sure are we 
By whom their ills are eased. 

[Whilst the Sports, the Smiles, and the Pleasutes are dancing, 
Clitander carries o^ Lucinda.] 


Scene IX 
Sganarel, Lysetla. 

Comedy, Music, Dancing, the Sports, the Smiles, and the Pleasures. 

Sganarel. This is a pleasant manner of curing people. Where 
is my daughter and the physician ? 

Lyselta. They’re gone to conclude the rest of the marriage. 
Sganarel. What marriage? 

Lysetta. Faith, sir, the woodcock's caught; you imagined 
you had been in jest, and it proves in earnest. 

Sganarel. [Endeavours to go after Clitander and Lucinda, but 
the dancers hold him] What the devil? Let me go; let me go, 
let me go, I say. Again? [They endeavour to force him to 
dance.] Pox take you all! 



TARTUFFE, or THE IMPOSTOR 

(A COMEDY) 



Tartuffe. or The Impostor, a Comedy of Five Acts in Verse, acted 
at Paris at the Theatre of the Palace-Royal, August 5. 1667. 

The three first acts of tlie Tartuffe were performed at the feast of 
Versailles the 12th of May, 1664. before the king and the queens. 
The king afterwards forbade this comedy to be made public until 
it was finished and examined by persons capable of making a just 
discernment of it, adding, That he had nothing to say to this comedy. 
This, the hypocrites took an advantage of, in order to stir up Paris and 
the court both against the piece and the author; whereupon MoU6re 
was not only hated by the Tartuffes, but had likewise a great many 
Orgons for liis enemies, those weak kind of people who are so easy 
to be seduced; whilst others that were truly religious were likewise 
alarmed, although the piece was scarce known to the one or the 
other of them. A certain curate affirmed, in a book which he 
presented to the king, that the author deserved to be burnt, and 
damned him by his own authority. In short, Moliire had to bear 
everything of the most dangerous kind that could How from revenge 
and ignorant zeal. The bishops and the Pope’s legate, after having 
heard this work read, judged more favourably of it; and the king 
gave Molifire a verbal permission for the playing of it. He softened 
several things in it, which 'twas plain they had required of him, and 
brought it out under the title of The Impostor) dis^ising that char- 
acter by dressing him like a fine gentleman, and giving him a little 
hat, long hair, great cravat, a sword, and clothes richly trimmed; 
in which form he thought he might venture Tartuffe abroad on the 
5th of August, 1667. But the order which was sent him the next 
day to suspend the acting of it made him less sensible of the applause 
it had met with. It was not till 1669 that the king gave him an 
authentic permission to bring that comedy again upon the stage, 
it being the 5th day of February in that year that it made its appear- 
ance again at Paris, when as soon as it was well known the truly 
religious were undeceived, the hypocrites confounded, and the poet 
justified, People found in the character and discourse of the 
virtuous Cleanlhes, weapons to oppose the false and specious 

reasonings of hypocrisy. , . • * 

It is not only for the singulanty and boldness of the subject, 
or for the skill with which it is treated, that this piece merits applause. 
The first scene is as happy as new. as full of simplicity as of life. 
Instead of those mutual confidences which are so commonly made 
use of in this place, an old grandmother, offended at what she had 
seen amiss in her granddaughter, is brought on giving a severe 
lecture to those who belonged to the house, in which she draws the 
characters of them all; for we distinguish the truth even through the 
language of prejudice: from this moment everything is in motion, 
and the theatrical action gradually increases to the end. The fine 
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raillery of Dorina in the scene between her and her master, gives 
us a plain idea of Orgon. and prepares us to know Tartufle in the 
picture of the h>*pocrite. which Cleanthes opposes to that of the truly 
devout. Tartuffe, who is only talked of in the two first acts, makes 
his appearance in the third, when the plot being then more animnled 
receives equal vivacity from the new schemes which they employed 
against this villain, and from the address \vith which he turned 
everything which was attempted against him to his own advantage. 
The infatuation of Orgon, which increased in proportion to the 
measures which w’ere taken to cure it. gave occasion to that singular 
and admirable scene of the fourth act, which the necessity of un- 
masking a vice so abominable as that of hypocrisy, rendered indis- 
pensible. The panegyric of Louis XIV put in the mouth of the 
Exempt at the end of the piece, could not justify the fault of tlie 
unravelling in the eyes of the critics. 



ACTORS 


Madam Pernblls, mother to Organ. 
Orgon. husband to Elmira. 

Elmira, wtje to Orgon. 

Damis, son to Orgon. 

Mariana, daughter to Orgon. 
Val6rr, in love with Mariana. 
Cleanthes, brother-in-law to Organ. 
Tartufpe, a hypocrite. 

Dorina, waiting-maid to Mariana. 
Mr. Loyal, a sergeant. 

An Exempt. 

Flipote, Madam Pernelle's maid. 


Scene: Paris, in Organ’s house. 


ACT I 


Scene I 

Madam Pernelle, Elmira, Mariana, Damts, Cleanthes, Dorina, 

h'Hpole. 

Madam Pernelle. Come Flipote, let’s be gone, that I may 
get rid of them. 

Elmira. You walk so fast, that one has much ado to follow 
you. 

Madam Pernelle. Stay, daughter, stay; come no farther; 
this is all needless ceremony. 

Elmira. We only acquit ourselves of our duty to you: but 
pray, mother, what makes you in such haste to leave us ? 

Madam Pernelle. Because I can’t endure to see such manage- 
ment, and nobody takes any care to please me. I leave your 
house, I tell you, very ill edified; my instructions are all con- 
tradicted. You show no respect for anything amongst you, 
every one talks aloud there, and the house is a perfect Dover 
Court. 

Dorina. If 

Madam Pernelle. You are, sweetheart, a noisy and im- 
pertinent Abigail, and mighty free of your advice on all occasions. 

Damis. But 

Madam Pernelle. In short, you are a fool, cliild ; ’tis I tell 
you so, who am your grandmother; and I have told my son 
your father, a hundred times, that you would become a perfect 
rake, and would be nothing but a plague to him. 

Mariana. I fancy 

Madam Pernelle. Good-lack, sister of his, you act the prude, 
and look as if butter would not melt in your mouth : but still 
waters, they say, are always deepest; and under your sly airs, 
you carry on a trade I don’t at all approve of. 

Elmira. But mother 

M^m PerneUe. By your leave, daughter, your conduct is 
absolutely wrong in everything: you ought to set them a good 
sample; and their late mother managed ’em much better 
You are a sorry economist, and what I can’t endure, dress like 
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any princess. She who desires only to please her husband, 
daughter, needs not so much finery. 

Cleanthes. But madam, after all — 

Madam Pernelle. As for you, sir, her brother, I esteem you 
very much, I love and respect you; but yet, were I in my son’s 
her husband’s place, I should earnestly entreat you not to come 
within our doors. You are always laying down rules of life, 
that good people should never follow. I talk a little freely to 
you; but ’tis my humour; I never chew upon what I have 
at heart. 

Damis. Your Mr. Tartuffe is a blessed soul, no doubt 

Madam Pernelle. He’s a good man, and should be listened to; 
I can’t bear, with patience, to hear him cavilled at by such a 
fool as you. 

Damis. What! shall I suffer a censorious bigot to usurp an 
absolute authority in the family? And shall not we take 
the least diversion, if this precious spark thinks not fit to allow 
of it? 

Dorina. If one were to hearken to him, and give in to his 
maxims, we could do nothing but what would be made a crime 
of; for the critical zealot controls everything. 

Madam Pernelle. And whatever he controls is well con- 
trolled. He would fain show you the way to Heaven; and my 
son ought to make you all love him. 

Damis. No, look you, madam, neither father, nor anything 
else can oblige me to have any regard for him. I should belie 
my heart to tell you otherwise. To me his actions are perfectly 
odious; and I foresee, that, one time or other, matters will come 
to extremity between that wretch and me. 

Dorina. Tis downright scandalous, to see an upstart take 
on him at that rate here. A vagabond, that had not a pair of 
shoes to his feet when he came hither, and all the clothes on his 
back would not fetch sixpence, that he should so far forget 
himself, as to contradict everything, and to play the master. 

Madam Pernelle. Mercy on me! Matters would go much 
better, were everything managed by his pious directions. 

Dorina. He passes for a saint in your imagination; but, 
believe me, all he does is nothing but hypocrisy. 

Madam Pernelle. What a tongue! 

Dorina. I would not trust him without good security, any 
more than I would his man Laurence. 

Madam Pernelle. What the servant may be at bottom, I 
can’t tell; but I’ll answer for the master, that he is a good man; 
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you wish him ill, and reject him, only because he tells you the 
naked truth. Tis sin that his heart can’t brook, and the 
interest of Heaven is his only motive. 

Dorim. Ay; but why, for some time past, can’t he endure 
that anybody should come near us? How can a civil visit 
oflfend Heaven, so much that we must have a din about it, 
enough to stun one? Among friends, shall I give you my 
opinion of the matter? [Pointing to Elmira.] I take him, in 
troth, to be jealous of my lady. 

Madam PernelU. Hold your peace, and consider what you 
say. He is not the only person who condemns these visits. 
The bustle that attends the people you keep company with, 
these coaches continually planted at the gate, and the noisy 
company of such a parcel of footmen disturb the whole neigh- 
bourhood; I am willing to believe, there’s no harm done; but 
then it gives people occasion to talk, and that is not well. 

CUanthes. Alas, madam, will you hinder people from prating ? 
It would be a very hard thing in life, if for any foolish stories 
that might be raised about people, they should be forced to 
renounce their best friends; and suppose we should resolve to 
do so, do you think it would keep all the world from talking? 
There’s no guarding against calumny. Let us therefore not 
mind silly tittle-tattle, and let’s endeavour to live innocently 
ourselves, and leave the gossiping part of mankind to say what 
they please. 


Dorina. May not neighbour Daphne and her little spouse 
be the persons who speak ill of us? People, whose own conduct 
is the most ridiculous, are always readiest to detract from that 
of others. They never fail readily to catch at the slightest 
appearance of an affair, to set the news about with joy, and to 
give things the very turn they would have them take. By 
colouring other people’s actions, like their own, they think to 
justify their conduct to the world, and fondly hope, by way of 
some resemblance, to give their own intrigues the air of innocence 
or to shift part of the blame elsewhere, which they find falls too 
hard upon themselves. 

Madam Pemelle. All these arguments are nothing to the 
pur^se. Orante is known to lead an exemplary life, her care 
is all for Heaven; and I have heard say that she has but an 
indifferent opinion of the company that frequents your house 
UHv adrmrable pattern indeed ! She's a mighty good 

‘T’ '*■* “S' has bJoSght 

this ardent zeal upon her; and we know that she’s a pnide^in 
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her own defence. As long as ’twas in her power to make con- 
quests, she did not balk any of her advantages; but when she 
found the lustre of her eyes abate, she would needs renounce 
the world that was on the point of leaving her; and under the 
specious mask of great prudence, conceals the decay of her 
worn-out charms. That is the antiquated coquettes’ last 
shift. It is hard upon them to see themselves deserted by all 
their gallants. Thus forsaken, their gloomy disquiet can find 
no relief but in prudery; and then the severity of these good 
ladies censures all and forgives none. They cry out aloud 
upon every one’s way of living, not out of a principle of charity, 
but envy, as not being able to suffer that another should taste 
those pleasures which people on the decline have no relish for. 

Madam Pernelle. [To Elmira.] These are the idle stories 
that are told to please you, daughter. There’s no getting in a 
word at your house, for madam here engrosses all the talk to 
herself. But I shall also be heard in my turn. I tell you my 
son never acted a wiser part, than when he took this devout 
m.an into his family; that Heaven in time of need sent hirn hitlier 
to reclaim your wandering minds; that ’tis your main interest 
to hearken to his counsels, and that he reproves nothing that is 
not blameable. These visits, balls, and assemblies are all the 
inventions of the wicked spirit; there’s not one word of godliness 
to be heard at any of them, but idle stuff, nonsense, and tales 
of a tub, and the neighbours often come in for a share, whip you 
have ’em in tierce and quarte. In short, the heads of reasonable 
people are turned by the confusion of such meetings. A thou- 
sand different fancies are sUrted about less than nothing; and 
as a good doctor said the other day very well, ’Tis a perfect 
Tower of Babel, for every one here babbles out of all measure. 
Now to give you an account what brought it in was this. 
[Pointing to Cleanthes.] What! is that spark giggling already? 

Go look for your fool to make a jest of, and unless [To 

Elmira] Good-bye t’ye, daughter, I shall say no more. 
Depend on it, I have not half the esteem for your house I had, 
and it shall be very fine weather when I set my foot in your 
doors again. [Giving Flipote a box on the ear.] Come you, 
you’re d"reaming and gaping at the crows; i’fakins! I’ll warm 
your ears for you. Let’s march, trollop, let s march. 
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Scene II 
CUantIus, Dorina. 

Cleanthes. I won’t go, for fear she should fall foul on me again. 
That this good old lady 

Dorina. Tis pity, truly, she does not hear you call her so; 
she’d give you to understand how she liked you, and that she 
was not old enough to be called so yet. 

CUanthes. What a heat has she been in with us about 
nothing! And how fond does she seem of her Tartuffel 

Dorina. Oh! truly, all this is nothing compared to the in- 
fatuation of her son, and were you to see him you’d say he was 
much worse. His behaviour in our public troubles had procured 
him the character of a man of sense, and of bravery for his 
prince; but he’s grown quite besotted since he became fond of 
TartuSe. He calls him brother, and loves liim in his heart a 
hundred times better than either mother, son, daughter, or wife. 
He’s the only confidant of all his secrets, and the \vise director 
of all his actions; he caresses, he embraces him, and I think one 
could not have more affection for a mistress. He will have him 
seated at the upper end of the table, and is delighted to see him 
guttle as much as half a dozen. He must be helped to all the 
tit-bits, and whenever he but belches, he bids G — d bless him. 
In short, he dotes upon him, he’s his all, his hero; he admires 
all he does, quotes him on all occasions, looks on every trifling 
action of his as a wonder, and every word an oracle. At the same 
time the fellow, knowing his blind side, and willing to make the 
most on’t, has a hundred tricks to impose upon his judgment, 
and get his money from him in the way of bigotry. He now 
pretends truly to take the whole family to task; even the 
awkward fool his foot-boy takes upon him to lecture us with his 
fwatic face, and to demolish our patches, paint, and ribbons. 
The rascal, the other day, tore us a fine handkerchief that lay 
in the Pilgrim's Progress, and cried. That it was a horrid 
profanation, to mix hellish ornaments with sanctified things. 


Scene III 

Elmira, Mariana, Damts, CUanthes, Dorina. 

very happy in not having 
come to the harangue she gave us at the gate. But I saw mv 
husband, and as he did not see me, I’ll go up to wait his coming^ 
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Cleanthes. I’ll wait for him here by way of a little amuse- 
ment, only bid him good-morrow. 


Scene IV 

Cleanthes, Damis, Dorina. 

Damis. Hint somctliing to him about my sister’s wedding; 
I suspect that Tartuffe’s against it, and that he puts my father 
upon these tedious evasions; you are not ignorant how nearly 
I am concerned in it. If my friend Val^re and my sister are 
sincerely fond of one another, his sister, you know, is no less 

dear to me, and if it must 

Dorina. Here he is. 


Scene V 

Organ, Cleanthes, Dorina. 

Organ. Hah ! brother, good-morrow. 

Cleanthes. I was just going, and am glad to see you come 
back. The country at present is not very pleasant. 

Organ. Dorina. [To Cleanthes.] Brother, pray stay; you’ll 
give me leave just to inquire the news of the family; I can’t be 
easy else. [To Dorina.] Have matters gone well the two 
days I have been away? What has happened here? How 
do they all do? 

Dorina. My lady the day before yesterday had a fever all 
day, and was sadly out of order with a strange headache. 

Organ. And Tartuffe? 

Dorina. Tartufi’e? Extremely well, fat, fair, and fresh- 
coloured. 

Organ. Poor man! 

Dorina. At night she had no stomach, and could not touch 
a bit of supper, the pain in her head continued so violent. 

Organ. And Tartuffe? 

Dorina. He supped by himself before her, and very heartily 
ate a brace of partridge, and half a leg of mutton hashed. 

Organ. Poor man! 

Dorina. She never closed her eyes, but burnt so that she 
could not get a wink of sleep; and we were forced to sit up with 
her all night. 

Organ. And Tartuffe? 

Dorina. Being agreeably sleepy, he went from table to his 
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chamber, and so into a warm bed, and slept comfortably till 
next morning. 

Orgon. The poor man! 

Dorim. At length my lady, prevailed upon by our per- 
suasions, resolved to be let blood; then she soon grew easier. 
Orgon. And Tartuffe? 

Dorim. He plucked up his spirit, as he should ; and fortifying 
his mind against all evils, to make amends for the blood my lady 
lost, drank at breakfast four swingeing draughts of wine. 

Orgon. The poor man I 

Dorina. At present they both are pretty well, and I shall go 
before and let my lady know how glad you are of her rcco\’ery. 


Scene VI 
Orgon, Cleanihes. 

Cleanlhes. She jokes upon you, brother, to your face; and 

without any design of making you angry, I must tell you freely, 

that ’tis not without reason. Was ever such a whim heard of? 

Is it possible, that a man can be so bewitching at this time of 

day, as to make you forget everything for him? That after 

havmg, in your own house, relieved his indigence, you should 
be ready to 

Orgon. Hold there, brother, you don’t know the man you 
speak of. ^ 

Cleanikes. Well, I don't know him, since you will have it so. 
But then, in order to know what a man he is, 

Orgon. Brother, you would be charmed did you know him 
and there would be no end of your raptures. He’s a man— 
that--ah— a man— a man, in short, a man. Who always 
practises as he directs, enjoys a profound peace, and regards the 
whole world no more than so much dung. Ay, I am Quite 
pother man by his conversation. He teaches me to set my 
heart upon nothing; he disengages my mind from friendships 
or relations; and I could see my brother, children, mother, wife 
all expire, and not regard it more than this. 

CtoiAej Hurnane sentiments, brother, I must confess! 

^ V ' ^ as I first met with him 

you would Iwve loved him as well as I do. He came every day 

to church with a composed mien, and kneeled down just a4inst 

me. He attracted the eyes of the whole congregation bv the 

fervency with which he sent up his prayers to Teaven ^ He 
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sighed and groaned very heavily, and every moment humbly 
kissed the earth. And when I was going out, he would advance 
before and offer me holy water at the door. Understanding by 
his boy (who copied him in everything), his low condition, and 
who he was, I made him presents; but he always modestly 
would offer to return me part. ’Tis too much, he’d say, too 
much by half. I am not worth your pity. And when I refused 
to take it again, he would go and give it among the poor before 
my face. At length Heaven moved me to take him home, 
since which everything here seems to prosper. I see he reproves 
without distinction; and that even with regard to my wife, he is 
extremely cautious of my honour. He acquaints me who ogles 
her, and is six times more jealous of her than I am. But you 
can hardly imagine how very good he is. He calls every trifle 
in himself a sin; he’s scandalised at the smallest thing imagin- 
able, so far, that the other day he told me he had caught a flea, 
as he was at his devotions, and had killed it, he doubted, in 
rather too much anger. 

Cleanthes. S’death! you must be mad, brother, I fancy; 
or do you intend to banter me by such stuff? What is it you 
mean? All this fooling 

Orgon. Brother, what you say savours of libertinism; you 
are a little tainted with it; and, as I have told you more than 
once, you’ll draw down some heavy judgment on your head 
one day or other. 

Cleanthes. This is the usual strain of such as you. They 
would have everybody as blind as themselves. To be clear- 
sighted is libertinism, and such as don’t dote upon empty 
grimaces, have neither faith nor respect to sacred things. Come, 
come, all this discourse of yours frights not me; I know what I 
say, and Heaven sees my heart. We are not to be slaves to 
your men of form. There are pretenders to devotion as well 
as to courage. And as we never find the truly brave to be such 
as make much noise wheresoever they are led by honour, so the 
good and truly pious, who are worthy of our imitation, are never 
those that deal much in grimace. Pray, would you make no 
distinction between hypocrisy and true devotion? Would you 
term them both alike, and pay the same regard to the mask as 
you do to the face? Would you put artifice on the level with 
sincerity, and confound appearance with reality? Is the 
phantom of the same esteem with you as the figure? and is bad 
money of the same value as good? Men generally are odd 
creatures. They never keep up to true nature. The bounds 
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of reason are too narrow for them. In every character they 
overact their parts, and the noblest designs very often suffer in 
their hands, because they will be running things into extremes, 
and always carry things too far. This, brother, by the by. 

Organ. Yes, yes, you are without doubt, a very reverend 
doctor; all the knowledge in the world lies under your cap. 
You are the only wise and discerning man, the oracle, the 
Cato of the present age; all men, compared to you, are downright 
fools. 

CUanOies. No, brother, I am none of your reverend sages, 
nor is the whole learning of the universe vested in me; but I 
must tell you, I have wit enough to distinguish truth from 
falsehood. And as I see no character in life more great or 
valuable than to be truly devout, nor anything more noble, or 
more beautiful, than the fervour of a sincere piety; so I think 
nothing more abominable than the outside daubing of a 
pretended zeal; than those mountebanks, those devotees in 
show, whose sacrilegious and treacherous grimace deceives with 
impunity, and according as they please, make a jest of what is 
most venerable and sacred among men. Those slaves of interest, 
who make a trade of godliness, and who would purchase honours 
and repuUtion with a hypocritical turning up of the eyes, and 
affected transports. Those people, I say, who show an un- 
common zeal for the next world in order to make their fortunes 
in this, who, with great affectation and earnestness, daily 
recommend solitude, while they live in courts. Men who know 
how to make their own vices consistent with their zeal; they are 
passionate, revengeful, faithless, full of artifice; and to effect 
a man s destruction, they insolently urge their private resent- 
ment M the cause of Heaven ; being so much the more dangerous 
in their wrath, as they point against us those weapons which 
men reverence, and because their passions prompt them to 
^^smate us with a consecrated blade. There are too many 
of this vile character; but the sincerely devout are easily known • 

might Lrve fo^ 

glonous patterns to us. Observe Aristo, Periander Orontes 

^"^nS ^Th Clitander; that title is refused to them' 

nnn f braggadodos in virtue. We see 

devnt?i haughtiness in their conduct; and their 

tw They censure not all we dT 

fiey thmk tiiere s too much pride in these corrections and 

fierc^ess of words to others, reprove our^itions 
by their own. They never build upon the ^ear^ee oH 
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fault, and are always ready to judge favourably of others. They 
have no cabals, no intrigues to carry on; their chief aim is to 
live themselves as they should do. They never worry a poor 
sinner; their quarrel is only with the offence. Nor do they ever 
exert a keener zeal for the interest of Heaven, than Heaven 
itself does. These are the men for me; this is the true practice, 
and this the example fit to be followed. Your man is indeed 
not of tliis stamp. You cry up his zeal out of a good intention, 
but, I believe you are imposed on by a very false gloss. 

Organ. My dear brother, have you done? 

Cleanlhes. Yes. 

Organ. [Going.^ Then Tm your humble servant. 

Cleanlhes. Pray one word more, brother; let us leave this 
discourse. You know you promised to take VaHre for your 
son-in-law. 

Organ. Yes. 

Cleanlhes. And have appointed a day for this agreeable 
wedding. 

Organ. True. 

Cleanlhes. Why then do you put off the solemnity? 

Organ. I can’t tell. 

Cleanlhes. Have you some other design in your head? 

Organ. Perhaps so. 

Cleanlhes. Will you break your word then? 

Organ. I don’t say that. 

Cleanlhes. I think there’s no obstacle can hinder you from 
performing your promise. 

Organ. 'I'hat’s as it happens. 

Cleanlhes. Does the speaking of a single word require so 
much circumspection then? Val^re sends me to you about it. 

Organ. Heaven be praised! 

Cleanlhes. What answer shall I return him? 

Organ. What you will, 

Cleanlhes. But ’tis necessary I should know your intentions; 
pray what are they? 

Organ. To do just what Heaven pleases. 

Cleanlhes. But to the point pray. Val^re has your promise, 
do you stand to it, ay or no? 

Organ Good be t’ye. 

Cleanlhes. [Alone.] I am afraid he’ll meet with some mis- 
fcHlune in his love. I ought to inform him how matters go. 
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ACT II 

Scene I 
Orgon, Mariana. 

Organ. Mariana! 

Mariana. Sir. 

Orgon. Come hither; I have something to say to you in 
private. 

Mariana. [To Orgon, who is looking into a closet.] What are 
you looking for, sir? 

Orgon. I’m looking if anybody’s there who might overhear 
us. This little place is fit for such a purpose. So, we’re all 
safe. I have always, Mariana, found you of a sweet disposition, 
and you have always been very dear to me. 

Mariana. I am very much obliged to you, sir, for your 
fatherly affection. 

Orgon. ’Tis very well said, daughter, and to deserve it, your 
chief care should be to make me easy. 

Mariana. That is the height of my ambition. 

Orgon. Very well. Then what say you of Tartuffe, our 
guest? 

Mariana. Who, I? 

Orgon. Yes, you; pray take heed how you answer. 

Mariana. Alas! sir, I’ll say what you will of him. 


Scene II 

Orgon, Mariana, Dorina {coming in softly, and standing behind 

Orgon without being seen). 

Orgon. That’s discreetly said. Tell me then, my girl, that 
he’s a very deserving person; that you like him, and that it 
would be agreeable if, with my consent, you might have him 
for a husband, ha? 

Mariana. How, sir? 

Orgon. What’s the matter? 

Mariana. What said you? 

Orgon. What? 

Mariana. Did I mistake you? 

Orgon. As how? 
n — D 831 
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Mariam Whom would you have me say I liked, sir, and 
should be ^ad, with your approbation, to have for a husband? 
Orgon. Tartuffe. 

Mariana. I protest to you, sir, there’s nothing in it. Why 
would you make me tell you such a story? 

Orgw. But I would have it to be no story; and ’tis enough 
that I have pitched upon him for you. 

Manana. What, would you, sir-- 

Organ. Ay, child, I purpose, by your marriage, to join 
Tartuffe to my family. I have resolved upon^t, and as I have 

a right to [Spying Darina] What business have you there? 

Your cunosity is very great, sweetheart, to bring you to listen 
in this manner. 

Darina. In troth, sir, whether this report proceeds from 
conjecture, or chance, I don’t know; but they have been just 
telling me the news of this match, and I have been making a 
very great jest of it. 

Organ. Why, is the thing so incredible? 

Darina. So incredible, that were you to tell me so yourself, 

I should not believe you. 

Organ. I know how to make you believe it, though. 

Darina. Ay, ay, sir, you tell us a comical story. 

Organ. I tell you just what will prove true in a short time. 
Darina. Stuff! 

Organ. Daughter, I promise you I’m not in jest. 

Darina. Go, go; don’t believe your father, madam, he does 
but joke. 

Organ. I tell you 

Darina. No, ’tis in vain, nobody will believe you. 

Organ. My anger at len^h 

Darina. Well, sir, we will believe you; and so much the 
worse on your side. What, sir, is it possible that with that air 
of wisdom, and that spacious beard on your face, you should be 
weak enough but to wish 

Organ. Harkce, you have taken certain liberties of late, 
that I dislike. I tell you that, child. 

Darina. Good sir, let us argue this affair calmly. You 
really must banter people by this scheme. Your daughter is 
not cut out for a bigot; he has other things to think on. And 
then, what will such an alliance bring you in ? For what reason 
would you go, with all your wealth, to choose a beggar for a 
son-in-law 

Organ. Hold your tongue 1 If he has nothing, know that 
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we ought to esteem him for it. His poverty is an honest poverty, 
which raises him above all grandeur, because he has suffered 
himself, in short, to be deprived of his fortune by his negligence 
for things temporal, and his strong attachment to things eternal. 
But my assistance may put him in a way of getting out of 
trouble, and of recovering his own. As poor as he is, he’s a 
gentleman, and the estate he was bom to is not inconsiderable. 

Dorina. Yes, he says so; and this vanity, sir, does not very 
well suit with piety. He that embraces the simplicity of a holy 
life, should not set forth his name and family so much. The 
humble procedure of devotion does but ill agree with the glare 

of ambition. To what purpose all this pride? But this talk 

offends you. Then let us lay aside his quality, and speak to 
his person. Can you have the heart to fling away such a girl 
as this upon such a man as he? Should you not consult pro- 
priety, and look a little forward to the consequences of such a 
union as this? Depend upon’t, a young woman’s virtue is in 
some danger when she isn’t married to her mind; that her 
living virtuously afterward depends, in a great measure, upon 
the good qualities of her husband; and that those whom people 
everywhere point at with the finger to the forehead, often make 
their vsHves what we find they are. It is no easy task to be faith- 
ful to some sorts of husbands; and he that gives his daughter 0 
man she hates, is accountable to Heaven for the slips she makes. 
Consider then to what danger your design exposes you. 

Orgon. I tell you, she is to learn from me what to do. 

Dorina. You could not do better with her than to follow mv 
advice. 

Or^on. Don’t let us amuse ourselves, daughter, with this 
silly stuff. I am your father, and know what you must do. 
I had indeed promised you to Val^re, but, besides that ’tis 
reported he is given to play, I suspect him of being a little 
profligate. I don’t observe that he frequents the church. 

Dorina. Would you have him run to church at your precise 
hours, as people do who go there only to be taken notice of ? 

Organ. I am not consulting you about it. The other, in 

short, is a favourite of Heaven, and that is beyond any other 

possessions. This union wU crown your wishes with every 

sort of good; it will be one continued scene of pleasure and 

delight. You’U live in faithful love together, really like two 

chfldren, like two turtle-doves. No unhappy debate will e’er 

nse between you; and you’U make anything of him you can 
well desire. ^ 
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Dortna. She? She’ll ne’er make anything but a fool of him, 
I assure you. 

Organ. Hey! What language! 

Dorina. I say, he has the look of a fool; and his ascendant 
will overbear all the virtue your daughter has. 

Organ. Have done with your interruptions. Learn to hold 
your peace, and don’t you put in your oar where you have 
nothing to do. 

Dorina. Nay, sir, I only speak for your good. 

Organ. You are too officious. Pray hold your tongue, 
if you please. 

Dorina. If one had not a love for you 

Organ. I desire none of your love. 

Dorina. But I will love you, sir, in spite of your teeth. 

Orgon. Ha! 

Dorina. I have your reputation much at heart, and can’t 
bear to have you made the subject of every gossip’s tale. 

Orgon. Then you won’t have done? 

Dorina. It would be a sin to let you make such an alliance 
as this. 

Orgon. Will you hold your tongue, you serpent, whose 
impudence 

Dorina. Oh! what, a devotee, and fly into such a rage? 

Orgon. Yes; my choler is moved at this impertinence; and 
I’m resolved you shall hold your tongue. 

Dorina. Be it so. But though I don’t speak a word, I don't 
think the less. 

Orgon. Think if you will; but take care not to say a syllable 

to me about it, or Enough [To his daughter^ I have 

maturely weighed all things as a wise man should. 

Dorina. [Aside.] It makes me mad that I must not speak now I 

Orgon. Tartuffe, without foppery, is a person so formed 

Dorina. [Aside.] Yes, ’tis a pretty phiz. 

Orgon. That should you have no great relish for his other 
qualifications 

Dorina. [Aside.] She’ll have a very fine bargain of him! 
[Orgon turns about towards Dorina, and eyes her with his anns 
across.] Were I in her place though, no man alive should 
marry me against my will, with impunity. I’d let him see, soon 
after the ceremony was over, that a wife has a revenge always 
at hand. 

Orgon. [To Dorina.] Then what I say, stands for nothing 
with you ? 
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Darina. What do you complain of? I don’t speak to you. 

Or^on. What is it you do then? 

Darina. I talk to myself. 

Organ. [Aside.] Very well! I must give her a slap on the 
face, to correct her prodigious insolence. [He puts himself into 
a posture to strike Darina, and at every word he speaks to his 
daughter he casts his eyes upon Darina, who stands bolt-upright, 
without speaking.] Daughter, you must needs approve of my 

design and believe that the husband which I have 

picked out for you [To Darina.] Why dost thou not talk 

to thyself now? 

Darina. Because I have nothing to say to myself. 

Organ. One little word more. 

Dorina. I’ve no mind to it. 

Organ. To be sure I watched you. 

Dorina. A downright fool, i’faith. 

Orgon. In short, daughter, you must obey, and show an 
entire deference for my choice. 

Dorina. [.4s she runs off^ I should scorn to take such a 
husband myself. 

Orgon. [Strikes at her, but wfssM.] You have a pestilent 
hussy with you there, daughter, tliat I can’t live with any 
longer, without sin. I’m not in a condition to proceed at present ; 
her insolence has put my spirits into such a ferment, that I 
must go take the air to recover myself a little. 


Scene III 
Mariana, Dorina. 

Dorina. Pray tell me, have you lost your tongue? Must I 
play your part for you on this occasion? What, suffer a silly 
overture to be made you, without saying the least word against it I 

Mariana. What should one do with a positive father ? 

Dorina. Anything, to ward off such a menace. 

Mariana. But what? 

Dorina. Why, tell him, that hearts admit of no proxies; 
that you marry for yourself, and not for him; that you being 
the person, for whom the whole affair is transacted, your in- 
clinations for the man, should be consulted, not his ; and that if 
Tartuffe seems so lovely in his eyes, he may marry him himself 
without let or hindrance. 
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Manana. A father, I own, has such a command over one, 
that I never had courage to make him a reply. 

Dorina. But let us reason the case. Val^re has made 
advances for you: pray, do you love him, or do you not? 

Manana. Nay, you do injustice to my love, to question my 
affections! Ought you, Dorina, to ask me that? Have I not 
opened ray heart to you a hundred times on that subject? and 
are you still a stranger to the warmth of my passion? 

Dorina. How do I know whether your heart and words keep 
pace together? or whether you really have any particular regard 
for this lover, or not? 

Mariana. You do me wrong, Dorina, to doubt it; and the 
sincerity of my sentiments, in that matter, has been but too plain. 

Dorina. You really love him then? 

Mariana. Ay, extremely. 

Dorina. And according to all appearance, he loves you as well. 

Mariana. I believe so. 

Dorina. And you two have a mutual desire to marry? 

Mariana. Assuredly. 

Dorina. What is then your expectation from this other match ? 

Mariana. To kill myself, if they force me to it. 

Dorina. Very good! That’s a relief I did not think of; 
you need only to die to get rid of this perplexity. ’Tis a wonder- 
ful remedy, for certain. It makes one mad to hear folks talk 
at this rate. 

Mariana. Bless me, Dorina! what a humour are you got 
into! You have no compassion upon people’s afflictions. 

Dorina. I have no compassion for people who talk idly, and 
give way in time of action as you do. 

Mariana. But what would you have, if one is timorous? 

Dorina. But love requires a firmness of mind. 

Mariana. But have I wavered in my affections towards 
Valc're? And is it not his business to gain me of my father? 

Dorina. But what? if your father be a downright humorist, 
who is entirely bewitched with his Tartuffe, and would set aside 
a match he had agreed on, pray is that your lover’s fault? 

Mariana. But should I, by a flat and confident refusal, let 
everybody know, that I am violently in love? Would you 
have me, for his sake, transgress the modesty of my sex, and the 
bounds of my duty? Would you have my passion become a 
perfect town-talk? 

Dorina. No, no, I don’t want anything. I see you’d fain 
have Mr. Tartuffe; and now I think of it, I should be in the 
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wrong to dissuade you from so considerable an alliance. To 
what purpose should I oppose your inclinations? The rriatch 
is in itself too advantageous. Mr. Tartuffe, oh! is this a trifling 
offer? If we take it right, he’s no simpleton. It will be no 
small honour to be his mate. All the world has a prodigious 
value for him already; he is well bom, handsome in his person, 
he has a red ear, and a very florid complexion; you’ll, in short, 
be but too happy with such a husband. 

Mariana. Heavens ! 

Dorina. You can’t conceive what a joy 'twill be to you, to 
be the consort of so fine a man I 

Mariana. Poh! prithee give over this discourse, and rather 
assist me against this match. ’Tis now all over; I yield, and am 
ready to do whatever you’d have me. 

Dorina. No, no, a daughter should do as she’s bid, though 
her father would have her marry a monkey. Besides what 
reason have you to complain ? Yours is a benefit ticket. You’ll 
be coached down to his own borough-town, which you’ll find 
abounds in cousins and uncles. It will be very diverting to 
you to entertain them all. Then Madam Tartuffe will be 
directly introduced to the beau-monde. You’ll go visit, by 
way of welcome, the bailiff’s lady, and the assessor’s wife; 
they’ll do you the honour of the folding chair. At a good time 
you may hope for a ball, and a great consort, to wit, two pair 
of bagpipes; and perchance you may see merry-Andrew, and 
the puppet-show; if however your husband 

Mariana. Oh 1 you kill me I rather contrive how to help me 
by your advice. 

Dorina. Your humble servant for that. 

Mariana. Nay, Dorina, for Heaven’s sake 

Donna. No, it must be a match, to punish you. 

Mariana. Dear girl, do I 

Dorina. No, 

Mariana. If ray professions 

Dorina. No, Tartuffe’s your man, and you shall have a 
taste of him. 

Mariana. You know how much I always confided in you; 
be so good 

Dorina. No, in troth; you shall be Tartuffed. 

Mariana. Well, since my misfortunes can’t move you, hence- 
forth leave me entirely to my despair. That shall lend my 
heart relief, and I know an infallible remedy for all my sufferings. 

[Offers to go. 
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Dorina. Here, here, come back; I’m appeased. I must take 
compassion on you, for all this. 

Manana. I tell you, d’y’ see, Dorina, if they do expose me 
to this torment, it will certainly cost me my life. 

Dorina: Don’t vex yourself, it may easily be prevented 

But see; here’s your humble servant Val^re. 


Scene IV 

Valere, Mariana, Dorina. 

Valere. I was just now told an odd piece of news, madam, 
that I knew nothing of, and which to be sure is very pretty. 
Manana. What’s that? 

Valere. That you are to be married to Tartuffe. 

Mariana. ’Tis certain my father has such a design in his 
head. 

Valere. Your father, madam 

Mariana. Has altered his mind, and has been just now 
making the proposal to me. 

Valere. What, seriously? 

Mariana. Ay, seriously. He has been declaring himself 
strenuously for the match. 

Valere. And pray, madam, what may be your determination 
in the affair? 

Mariana. I don’t know. 

Valere. The answer is honest! You don’t know? 

Mariana. No. 

VaL're. No? 

Mariana. What would you advise me to? 

Valere. I advise you to accept of him for a husband. 
Mariana. Is that your advice? 

VaVre. Yes. 

Mariana. In good earnest? 

Valere. No doubt of it. The choice is good, and well worth 
attending to. 

Mariana. Well, sir, I shall take your counsel. 

Valere. You will have no difficulty to follow it, I believe. 
Mariana. Hardly more than your counsel gave you. 

Valere. 1 gave it, madam, to please you. 

Mariana. And I shall follow it, to do you a pleasure. 

Dorina. [Retiring to the farther part of the stage.] So. Let’s 
see what this will come to. 
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Vcdhe. Is this then your affection? And was it all deceit, 
when you 

Mariana, Pray let’s talk no more of that. You told me 
frankly that I ought to accept of the offer made me. And I 
tell you, I shall do so, only because you advise me to it as 
the best. 

Valere. Don’t excuse yourself upon my intentions. Your 
resolution was made before; and you now lay hold of a frivolous 
pretence, for the breaking of your word. 

Mariana. ’Tis true; it’s well said. 

Valhe. Doubtless; and you never had any true love for me. 

Mariana. Alas! You may think so if you please. 

Valere. Yes, yes, may think so; but my offended heart may 
chance to be beforehand with you in that affair; and I can tell 
where to offer both my addresses and my hand. 

Mariam. I don’t doubt it, sir. The warmth that merit 
raises 

Valere. Lack-a-day! Let us drop merit. I have little 
enough of that, and you think so; but I hope, another will treat 
me in a kinder manner; and I know a person whose heart, open 
to my retreat, will not be ashamed to make up my loss. 

Mariana. The loss is not great, and you will be comforted, 
upon this change, easily enough. 

Valere. You may believe I shall do all that lies in my power. 
A heart that forgets us, engages our glory; we must employ our 
utmost cares to forget it too; and if we don’t succeed, we must 
at least pretend we do; for to show a regard for those that 
forsake us, is a meanness one cannot answer to one’s self. 

Mariana. The sentiment is certainly noble and sublime. 

Valm. Very well, and what everybody must approve of. 
What? would you have me languish for ever for you? See 
you fly into another’s arms before my face, and not transfer 
my slighted affections somewhere else? 

Mariana. So far from that, ’tis what I would have; and I 
wish ’twere done already, 

Valere. You wish it done? 

Mariana. Yes. 

Valere. That’s insulting me sufficiently, madam; I am just 
going to give you that satisfaction. [He offers to eo. 

Martana. ’Tis very well. 

^ Valere. [Returning.] Be pleased to remember at least, that 
tis yourself who drive me to this extremity. 

Mariana. Yes. 

II — *D *3« 
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Valcre. [Returning again] And that the design I have 
conceived is only from your example. 

Mariana. My example be it. 

VaUre. [Going] Enough; you shall soon be punctually 
obeyed. 

Mariana. So much the better. 

VaUre. [Returning again] ’Tis the last time I shall ever 
trouble you. 

Mariana. With all my heart. 

VaUre. [Goes toward the door and returns.] Hey? 

Mariana. What’s the matter? 

Valcre. Didn’t you call me? 

Mariana. Who, I? You dream sure. 

VaUre. Well then, I’ll be gone; farewell, madam! 

Mariana. Fare ye well, sir. 

Dorina. [To Mariana.] I think, for my part, by this piece 
of extravagance, you’ve both lost your senses; I have let you 
alone thus long squabbling, to see what end you’d make of it. 
Heark ye, Mr. Valcre! [She lays hold of Valcre' s arm. 

Valcre. [Pretending to rtfm/.] Hey! Wiiat would you have, 
Dorina? 

Dorina. Come hither. 

Valcre. No, no, my indignation overpowers me; don’t 
hinder me from doing as she would have me. 

Dorina. Stay. 

Valere. No, d’ye see. I’m resolved upon it. 

Dorina. Ah ! 

Mariana. [Aside] He’s uneasy at the sight of me. My 
presence drives him away; I had much better therefore leave 
the place. 

Dorina. [Quitting Valcre, atid running after Mariana] \^'hat, 
t’other? whither do you run? 

Mariana. Let me alone. 

Dorina. You must come back. 

Mariana. No, no, Dorina; in vain you’d hold me. 

Valere. [Aside] I find that my presence is but a plague to 
her. I had certainly better free her from it. 

Dorina. [Quitting Mariana, and running after Valere] What, 
again? Deuce take you for me. Leave this fooling, and come 
hither both of you. 

[She takes Valere and Mariana by the hand, and brings 
them back. 

VaUre. But what’s your design? 
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Mariana. What would you do? 

Darina. Set you two to rights again, and bring you out of 
this scrape. [To VaUre.] Aren’t you mad, to wrangle at this 
rate? 

VaUre. Didn’t you hear how she spoke to me? 

Dorina. [To Mariana.] Weren’t you a simpleton, to be 
in such a passion? 

Mariana. Didn’t you see the thing, and how he treated me? 

Dorina. Folly on both sides; [To Valhe!] she has notliing 
more at heart, than that she may be one day yours; I am 
witness to it. [To Mariana.] He loves none but yourself, 
and has no other ambition than to become your husband, I 
answer for it upon my life. 

Mariana. [To Valere.] Why then did you give me such advice ? 

Valere. [To Mariana^ And why was I consulted upon such 
a subject? 

Dorina. You’re a couple of fools. Come, come, your hands, 
both of you; [To VaUre.] come you. 

Valire. [Giving his hand to Dorina.] What will my hand do? 

Dorina. [To Mariana] So; come, now yours. 

Mariana. [Giving her hand.] To what purpose is all this? 

Dorina. Come along, come quick: you love one another 
better than you think of. 

Valh'e. [Turning towards Mariana.] But don’t do things 
with an ill grace, and give a body a civil look. 

[Mariana turns toward VaUre, and smiles a little. 

Dorina. In troth, lovers are silly creatures! 

VaUre. [To Mariana.] Now, have I not room to complain 
of you; and, without lying, were not you a wicked creature, to 
gratify yourself in saying a thing so very shocking to me? 

Mariana. But are not you the ungratefullest man in the 
world 

Dorina. Come let’s adjourn this debate till another time ; and 
think how to ward off this plaguy wedding. 

Mariana. Say then, what engines shall we set at work ? 

Donwj We’U set them every way to work. [To Mariana.] 

^ur fathers m jest; [To Valere.] it must be nothing but talk. 
[J. 0 Mariana.] But for your part, your best way will be to 
carry the appe^ance of a gentle compliance with his extrava- 
gance, that so, m case of an alarm, you may have it more easily 

ILT marriage proposed. In gaining time 

we shall rernedy eve^^g. Sometimes you may fob ’em off 

with some illness, which is to come all of a sudden, and wiU 
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require deiay. Sometimes you may fob ’em off with ill omens. 
You unluckily met a corpse,, broke a looking-glass, or dreamed 
dirty water; and at last, the best on’t is, they can’t possibly 
join you to any other but him, unless you please to say, Yes. 
But, the better to carry on the design, I tlaink it proper you 
should not be seen conferring together. [To VaUre.] Go you 
immediately and employ your friends, that he may be forced 
to keep his word with you. [To Mariana^ Let us go excite 
his brother’s endeavours, and engage the mother-in-law in our 
party. Adieu. 

Valcre. [To Mariana.] Whatever efforts any of us may be 
preparing, my greatest hope, to say the truth, is in you. 

Manana. [To Valere.] I can’t promise for the inclinations 
of a father, but I shall be none but VaRre’s. 

Valere. How you transport me! And though I durst 

Dorina. Ah! These lovers are never weary of prattling. 
Away, I tell you. 

Valere. [Goes a step or two, and returns.] Once more 

Dorina. What a clack is yours? Draw you off this way, 
and you t’other. 

[Pushing them each out by the shoulders. 


ACT III 

Scene I 
Damis, Dorina. 

Damis. May thunder, this moment, strike me dead; let me 
be everywhere treated like the greatest scoundrel alive, if any 
respect or power whatever shall stop me, and if I don t stnke 

some masterly stroke. , , , 

Dorina. Moderate your passion for Heavens sake; your 

father did but barely mention it. People don’t do all they 
propose, and the distance is great from the project to the 

execution. . . . . j »..ii 

Damis. I must put a stop to this fool s projects, and tell mm 

a word or two in his ear. . • i i 

Dorina. Gently, gently pray; let your mother-m-law alone 

with him, as well as with your father. She has some credit with 

Tartuffe. He is mighty complaisant to all she says, and perhaps 
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he may have a sneaking kindness for her. I would to Heaven 
it were true! That would be charming. In short, your interest 
obliges her to send for him; she has a mind to sound his 
intentions, with regard to the wedding that disturbs you ; and 
represent to him the fatal feuds he \vill raise in the family, if 
he entertains any hopes of this affair. His man says that he s 
at prayers, and I could not see him. But this servant told me, 
he would not be long before he came down. Then pray be 
gone, and let me stay for him. 

Damis. I may be present at this whole conference. 

Dorina. No, they must be by themselves. 

Damis. I shall say nothing to him. 

Doriua. You’re mistaken; we know the usual impatience of 
your temper, and ’tis the ready way to spoil all. Get away. 

Damis. No, I will see him, without putting myself in a 
passion. 

Dorina. How troublesome you are! He’s coming; retire. 

[Damis conceals himself in a closet. 


Scene II 
TariuJJe, Dorina. 

i'artuffe. [Upon seeing Dorina speaks aloud to his servant 
who is in the housed Laurence, lock up my hair-cloth and 
scourge, and beg of Heaven ever to enlighten you with grace. 
If anybody comes to see me, I am gone to the prisons to distribute 
my alms. 

Dorina. [Asidei\ What affectation and roguery ! 

Tarluffe. What do you want? 

Dorina. To tell you 

Tarluffe. [Drawing a handkerchief out of his pocket.] Oh! 
lack-a-day! pray take me this handkerchief before you spealc. 

Dorina. Wliat for? 

Tarluffe. Cover that bosom, which I can’t bear to see. 
Such objects hurt the soul, and usher in sinful thoughts. 

Dorina. You mightily melt then at a temptation, and the 
flesh makes great irtipression upon your senses? Truly, I can’t 
tell what heat may inflame you; but, for my part, I am not so 
apt to hanker. Now I could see you stark naked from head to 
foot, and that whole hide of yours not tempt me at all. 

Tarluffe. Pray now speak with a little modesty, or I shall 
leave you this minute. 
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Dorina. No, no, ’tis I who am going to leave you to yourself; 
and I have only two words to say to you: My lady is coming 
down into this parlour, and desires the favour of a word with you. 

Tarlujfe. Alack! with all my heart. 

Dorina. [Aside.] How sweet he grows upon it! I’faith, I 
still stand to what I said of him. 

Tariujfe. Will she come presently? 

Dorina. I think I hear her. Ay, 'tis she herself; I leave 
you together. 


Scene III 
Elmira, Tariujfe. 

Tartujfe. May Heaven, of its goodness, ever bestow upon 
you health both of body and of mind! and bless your days 
equal to the wish of the lowest of its votaries! 

Elmira. I am much obliged to you for this pious viish; but 
let us take a seat to be more at ease. 

Tartujfe. [Sitting down.] Do you find your indisposition 
anything abated? 

Elmira. [i'rV/iwg.] Very well, my fever soon left me. 

TaHuJfe. My prayers have not sufficient merit to have 
drawn down this favour from above; but I made no vows to 
Heaven that did not concern your recovery. 

Elmira. Your zeal for me was too solicitous. 

Tartuffe. Your dear health cannot be overrated; and, to 
re-establish it, I could have sacrificed my own. 

Elmira. That is carrying Christian charity a great way; and 
I am highly indebted to you for all this goodness. 

Tartuffe. I do much less for you than you deserve. 

Elmira. I had a desire to speak with you in private on a 
certain affair, and am glad that nobody observes us here. 

Tartuffe. I am also overjoyed at it; and, be sure, it can be 
no ordinary satisfaction, madam, to find myself alone with you. 
’Tis an opportunity that I have hitherto petitioned Heaven for 
in vain. 

Elmira. What I want to talk with you upon, is a small 
matter, in which your whole heart must be open, and hide 

nothing from me. . 

Tartuffe. And, for this singular favour, I certainly will 

unbosom myself to you, without the least reserve; and I protest 
to you, that the stir I made about the visits paid here to your 
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cbarmS; was not out of hatred to you, but rather out of a 
passionate zeal which induced me to it, and out of a pure 
motive 

Elmira. For my part I take it very well, and believe ’tis 
my good that gives you this concern. 

Tartujfe. [Taking Elmira’s hand, and squeezing her fingers.] 
Yes, madam, without doubt, and such is the fervour of my 

Elmira. Oh! you squeeze me too hard. 

Tartujffe. ’Tis out of excess of zeal; I never intended to hurt 
you. I had much rather 

[/’uty his hand upon her knee. 

Elmira. What does your hand do there? 

Tartuffe. I’m only feeling your clothes, madam; the stuff 
is mighty rich. 

Elmira. Oh! Pray give over; I am very ticklish. 

[She draws away her chair, and Tariujfe Jollotvs with his. 

Tariufie. Bless me! How wonderful is the workmanship 
of this lace! They work to a miracle nowadays. Things of all 
kinds were never better done. 

Elmira. ’Tis true; but let us speak to our affair a little. 
They say that my husband has a mind to set aside his promise, 
and to give you his daughter. Is that true? Pray tell me? 

Tartuffe. He did hint something towards it. But, madam, 
to tell you the truth, that is not the happiness I sigh after. 

I behold elsewhere the wonderful attractions of the felicity that 
engages every wish of mine. 

Elmira. That is, you love no eartlily things. 

TartuJJe. My breast does not enclose a heart of flint. 

Elmira. I am apt to think that your sighs tend all to Heaven, 
and that nothing here below can detain your desires. 

Tariuffe. ^ The love which engages us to eternal beauties, does 
not extinguish in us the love of temporal ones. Our senses may 
easily be charmed with the perfect works Heaven has formed. 
Its reflected charms shine forth, in such as you. But, in your 
persori, it displays its choicest wonders. It has diffused such 
beauties o’er your face as surprise the sight, and transport the 
heart; nor could I behold you, perfect creature, without admiring 
m you the Author of nature, and feeling my heart touched with 
an ard^t love, at sight of the fairest of portraits, wherein he 
1 ^ delineated himself. At first I was under apprehensions lest 
this secret flame might be a dexterous surprise of the foul fiend • 
and my heart even resolved to avoid your eyes, believing you 
an obstacle to my future happiness. But at length I perceived, 
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most lovely beauty, that my passion could not be blameable, 
that I could reconcile it vdth modesty, and this made me abandon 
my heart to it. It is, I confess, a very great presumption in 
me, to make you the offer of this heart; but, in my vows, I rely 
wholly on your goodness, and not on anything in my own weak 
power. In you centre my hope, my happiness, my quiet; on 
you depend my torment or my bliss; and I am on the point 
of being, by your sole decision, happy if you will, or miserable 
if you please. 

Elmira. The declaration is extremely gallant, but, to say 
the truth, it is a good deal surprising. Methinks you ought 
to have fortified your mind better, and to have reasoned a little 
upon a design of this nature. A devotee as you are, whom 
every one speaks of as 

Tartujje. Ah! being a devotee does not make me the less a 
man; and when one comes to view your celestial charms, the 
heart surrenders, and reasons no more. I know, that such 
language from me, seems somewhat strange; but, madam, after 
all, I am not an angel, and should you condemn the declaration 
I make, you must lay the blame upon your attractive charms. 
From the moment I first set eyes upon your more than human 
splendour, you became the sovereign of my soul. The ineffable 
sweetness of your divine looks broke through the resistance 
which my heart obstinately made. It surmounted everything, 
fastings, prayers, tears, and turned all my vows on the side of 
your charms. My eyes and my sighs have told it you a thousand 
times, and the better to explain myself I here make use of words. 
Now if you contemplate with some benignity of soul, the tribu- 
lations of your unworthy slave; if your goodness will pve me 
consolation, and deign to debase itself so low as my nothingness, 
I shall ever entertain for you, miracle of sweetness, a devotion 
which nothing can equal. Your honour, with me, runs no risk, 
it need fear no disgrace on my part. All those courtly gallants 
the ladies are so fond of, make a bustle in what they do, and are 
vain in what they say. We see they are ever vaunting of their 
success; they receive no favours that they don’t divulge, and 
their indiscreet tongues, which people confide in, dishonour 
the altar on which their hearts offer sacrifice. But men of our 
sort burn with a discreet flame, with whom a secret is always 
sure to remain such. The care we take of our own reputation, 
is an undeniable security to the persons beloved. And ’tis with 
us, when they accept our hearts, that they enjoy love without 
scandal, and pleasure without fear. 
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Elmira. I hear what you say, and your rhetoric explains 
itself to me in terms sufficiently strong. Don’t you apprehend 
that I may take a fancy now, to acquaint my husband with this 
gallantry of yours? and that an early account of an amour of 
this sort, might pretty much alter his present affections towards 

you? , 

Tariuffe. I know that you are too good, and that you will 

rather pardon my temerity; that you will excuse me, upon the 
score of human frailty, the sallies of a passion that offends you; 
and will consider, when you consult your glass, that a man is 
not blind, and is made of flesh and blood. 

Elmira. Some might take it perhaps in another manner; 
but I shall show my discretion, and not tell my husband of it. 
But in return, I will have one thing of you, that is honestly and 
sincerely to forward the match between Val^re and Mariana, 
and that you yourself renounce the unjust power whereby you 
hope to be enriched with what belongs to another. And 


Scene IV 

Elmira, Damis, Tartnfe. 

Damis. [Coming out of the closet where he was hidden.] No, 
madam, no, this ought to be made public; I was in this place, 
and overheard it all; and the goodness of Heaven seems to have 
directed me thither to confound the pride of a traitor that 
wrongs me; to open me a way to take vengeance of his hypocrisy 
and insolence; to undeceive my father, and show him, in a clear 
light, the soul of a villain that talks to you of love. 

Elmira. No, Damis, ’tis enough that he reforms, and 
endeavours to deserve the favour I do him. Since I have 
promised him, don’t make me break my word. ’Tis not my 
humour to make a noise; a wife will make herself merry with 
such follies, and never trouble her husband’s ears with them. 

Damis. You have your reasons for using him in that manner, 
and I have mine too for acting otherwise. To spare him would 
be ridiculous; the insolent pride of his bigotry has triumphed 
too much over my just resentment, and created too many 
disorders among us already. The rascal has, but too long, 
governed my father, and opposed my passion, as well as Val^re’s. 
’Tis fit the perfidious wretch should be laid open to him, and 
Heaven for this purpose offers me an easy way to do it. I am 
greatly indebted to it for the opportunity; it is too favourable 
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a one to be neglected, and I should deserve to have it taken 
from me now I have it, should I not make use of it. 

Elmira. Damis 

Damis. No, by your leave, I must take my own counsel. 
My heart overflows with joy, and all you can say would in vain 
dissuade me from the pleasure of avenging myself. Without 
going any farther, I will make an end of the aSair, and here’s 
just what will give me satisfaction. 


Scene V 

Organ, Elmira, Damis, Tarhiffe. 

Damis. We are going to entertain you, sir, with an adventure 
spick and span new, which will very much surprise you. You 
are well rewarded for all your caresses; and this gentleman makes 
a fine acknowledgment of your tenderness. His great zeal for 
you is just come to light; it aims at nothing less than the dis- 
honour of your bed, and I took him here making an injurious 
declaration of a criminal love to your wife. She is good- 
natured, and her over-great discretion, by all means, would 
have kept the secret; but I can’t encourage such impudence, 
and think that not to apprise you of it is to do you an injury. 

Elmira. Yes, I am of opinion that one ought never to break 
in upon a husband’s rest with such idle stuff, that our honour 
can by no means depend upon it; and that ’tis enough wc know 
how to defend ourselves. These are my thoughts of the matter; 
and you would have said nothing, Damis, if I had had any 
credit with you. 


Scene VI 

Organ, Damis, Tarlujje. 

Organ. Heavens! What have I heard? Is this credible? 

Tartufe. Yes, brother, I am a wicked, guilty, wretched 
sinner, full of iniquity, the greatest villain that ever breathed. 
Every instant of my life is crowded with stains; ’tis one con- 
tinued scries of crimes and defilements; and I see that Heaven, 
for my punishment, designs to mortify me on this occasion. 
Whatever great olTence they can lay to my charge, I shall have 
more humility than to deny it. Believe what they tell you, 
arm your resentment, and like a criminal, drive me out of your 
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house. I cannot have so great a share of shame but I have still 
deserved a much larger. 

Organ. [To his son.] Ah, traitor 1 darest thou, by this false- 
hood, attempt to tarnish the purity of his virtue? 

Damis. What! shall the feigned meekness of this hypocritical 
soul make you give the lie 

Organ. Thou cursed plague! hold thy tongue. 

Tartuffe. Ah! let him speak; you chide him wrongfully; 
you had much better believe what he tells you. Why so favour- 
able to me upon such a fact? Do you know after all what I 
may be capable of? Can you, my brother, depend upon ray 
outside? Do you think me the better for what you see of me? 
No, no, you suffer yourself to be deceived by appearances, and 
I am neither better nor worse, alas I than these people think me. 
The world indeed takes me for a very good man, but the truth 
is, I am a very worthless creature. [Turning to Damis.] Yes, 
my dear child, say on, call me treacherous, infamous, reprobate, 
thief, and murderer; load me with names still more detestable; 
I don’t gainsay you; I have deserved them all, and am willing 
on my knees to suffer the ignominy, as a shame due to the 
enormities of my life. 

Organ. [To Tartuffe.] This is too much, brother. [To his 
son.] Does not thy heart relent, traitor? 

Damts. What, shall his words so far deceive you as to — 

Organ. Hold your ton^e, rascal! [/?awmg Tartuffe.] For 
Heaven s sake, brother, rise. [To his siw.] Infamous wretch! 

Damis. He can 

Organ. Hold thy tongue. 

Damis. Intolerable ! What ! am I taken for 

Organ. Say one other word and I’ll break thy bones. 

Tartuffe. For Heaven’s sake, brother, don’t be angry: I 
had rather suffer any hardship, than that he should get the 
slightest hurt on my account. 

Organ. [To Aw j'ow.] Ungrateful monster! 

Tartuffe. Ut him alone; if I must on my knees ask for- 
giveness for him 


W A-'TOrf/ oZjo al Tartuffi’sjut, and embracing 


goodness, sirrah ! 
Damis. Then 


Organ. Have done. 
Damis. What I I- 


Organ. Peace, Isay. I know what 


put you upon this attack 
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well enough; ye all hate him, and I now see wife, children, ser- 
\’ants, are all let loose against him. They impudently try every 
way to remove this devout person from me. But the more they 
strive to get liim out, the greater care will I take to keep him in; 
and therefore will I hasten his marriage with my daughter, to 
confound the pride of the whole family. 

Damis. Do you think to force her to accept of him? 

Organ. Yes, traitor, and this very evening, to plague you. 
Nay, I defy you all, and shall make you to know that I am 
master, and will be obeyed. Come, sirrah, do you^ recant; 
immediately throw yourself at his feet to beg his pardon. 

Damis. Who, I? of this rascal, who by his impostures 

Organ. What, scoundrel, do you rebel, and call him names? 
A cudgel there, a cudgel. [To Tartufei] Don’t hold me. 
[To his son.] Get you out of my house this minute, and never 
dare to set foot into it again. 

Damis. Yes, I shall go, but 

Organ. Quickly then leave the place; sirrah, 1 disinherit 
thee, and give thee my curse besides. 


Scene VII 
Organ, Tartuffe. 

Organ. To offend a holy person in such a manner I 

Tartuffe. [Aside.] 0 Heaven! pardon him the anguish he 
gives me! [To Organ.] Could you know what a grief it is to 
me that they should try to blacken me with my dear brother 

Orgon. AJack-a-day I 

Tartuffe. The very thought of this ingratitude wounds me 

to the very quick 1 Lord, what horror! My heart’s so 

full that I can’t speak; I think I shan’t outlive it. 

Orgon. [Running all in tears to the door out oj which he drove 
his son.] Villain! I’m sorry my hand spared, and did not make 

an end of thee on the spot. [To Tartuffe.] Compose yourself, 
brother, and don’t be troubled. 

Tartuffe. Let us by all means put an end to the course of 
these unhappy debates; I see what uneasiness I occasion here, 
and think there’s a necessity, brother, for my leaving your house. 

Orgmi. How? You’re not in earnest sure? 

Tartuffe. They hate me, and seek, I see, to bring my integrity 
into question with you. 

Orgon. What signifies that? Do you see me listen to them? 
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Tartiiffe. They won’t stop here, you may be sure; and those 
very stories which you now reject, may one day meet with 
more credit. 

Organ. No, brother, never. 

Tartuffe. Ah! brother, a wife may easily deceive a husband. 

Organ. No, no. 

Tartuffe. Suffer me, by removing hence, immediately to 
remove from them all occasion of attacking me in this manner. 

Organ. No, you must stay, or it will cost me my life. 

Tartuffe. Well, then I must mortify myself. If you would, 
however 

Organ. Ah! 

Tartuffe. Be it so. Let's talk no more about it. But I 
know how I must behave on this occasion. Honour is delicate, 
and friendship obliges me to prevent reports, and not to give 
any room for suspicion; I’ll shun your wife, and you shall never 
see me 

Organ. No, in spite of everybody, you shall frequently be 
with her. To vex the world is my greatest joy, and I’ll have 
you seen with her at all hours. This is not all yet; the better 
to brave them. I’ll have no other heir but you; and I’m going 
forthwith to sign you a deed of gift for my whole estate. A true 
and hearty friend, that I fix on for a son-in-law, is far dearer to 
me than either son, wife, or kindred. You won’t refuse what 
I propose? 

Tartuffe. Heaven’s will be done in all things. 

Organ. Poor man! Come, let’s get the writings drawn up, 
and then let envy burst itself with spite. 


ACT IV 

Scene I 

Cleanthes, Tartuffe, 

Cleanthes. Yes, ’tis in everybody’s mouth, and you may 
believe me. The noise this rumour makes is not much to your 
credit ; and I have met with you, sir, very opportunely, to tell 
you plainly, in two words, my thoughts of the matter. I shan’t 
inquire mto the ground of what’s reported, I pass that by, and 
take the thing at worst. We’ll suppose that Damis has not 
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used you well, and that they have accused you wrongfully. 
Is It not the part of a good Christian to pardon the offence, 
and extinguish in his heart aU desire of vengeance? Ought 
you to suffer a son to be turned out of his father’s house, on 
account of your differences? I tell you once again, and tell 
you frankly, there is neither small nor great but are scandalised 
at it. And if you take my advice, you’ll make all up, and not 
push matters to extremity. Sacrifice your resentment to your 
duty, and restore the son to iiis father’s favour. 

Tarluffe. Alas! for my own part, I would do it with all my 
heart; I, sir, bear him not the least ill-will; I forgive him every- 
thing; I lay nothing to his charge, and w’ould serve him with all 
my soul. But the interests of Heaven cannot admit of it: and 
if he comes in here again, I must go out. After such an un- 
paralleled action, it would be scandalous for me to have anything 
to do with him. Heaven knows what all the world would 
immediately think on’t. They would impute it to pure policy 
in me, and people would everywhere say, that knowing myself 
guilty, I pretended a charitable zeal for my accuser; that I 
dreaded him at heart, and would practise upon him, that I 
might, underhand, engage him to silence. 

Ckanihes. You put us off here with sham excuses, and all 
your reasons, sir, are too far fetched. \\Tiy do you take upon 
you the interests of Heaven? has it any occasion for our assist- 
ance in punishing the guilty? Leave, leave the care of its own 
vengeance to itself, and only think of that pardon of offences, 
which it prescribes; have no regard to the judgment of men, 
when you follow the so\’ereign orders of Heaven 1 Wliat! 
shall the paltry interest of what people may believe, hinder the 
glory of a good action! No, no, let us always do wliat Heaven 
has prescribed, and peqilcx our heads with no other care. 

Tartxijje. I have told you already that I forgive him from 
my heart, and that is doing, sir, what Heaven ordains; but after 
the scandal and affront of to-day, Heaven does not require me 
to live with him. 

Cleanlhes. And does it require you, sir, to lend an ear to 
what mere caprice dictates to the father? And to accept of 
an estate where justice obliges you to make no pretensions? 

Tartuffe. Those that know me will never have the thought 
that this is the effect of an interested spirit. All the riches of 
this world have few charms for me; I am not dazzled by their 
false glare, and if I should resolve to accept this present, which 
the father has a mind to make me, it is, to tell you the truth, 
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only because I’m afraid this means will fall into wicked hands ; 
lest it should come amongst such, as will make an ill use on’t in 
the world, and not lay it out, as I intend to do, for the glory of 
Heaven, and the good of my neighbour. 

Cleanthes. Oh, entertain none of these very mce scruples, 
which may occasion the complaints of a right heir. Let him, 
without giving yourself any trouble, keep his estate at his own 
peril, and consider that ’twere better he misused it, than that 
people should accuse you for depriving him of it. I only wonder, 
that you could receive such a propos^ without confusion. For, 
in short, has true zeal any maxim, which shows how to strip a 
lawful heir of his right? And if it must be that Heaven has put 
into your heart an invincible obstacle to living with Damis, 
would it not be better, like a man of prudence, that you should 
fairly retire from hence, than thus to suffer the eldest son, 
contrary to all reason, to be turned out of doors for you ? Believe 
me, sir, this would give your discretion 

Tartuffe. It is half an hour past three, sir. Certain devotions 
call me above stairs, and you’ll excuse my leaving you so soon. 

CUanthis. \Alone!\ Ah! 


Scene II 

Elmira, Martafui, Cleanthes, Dorina. 

Darina. [To Cleanthes.] For goodness’ sake, lend her what 
a^istance you can, as we do. She’s in the greatest perplexity, 
sir, imaginable; the articles her father has concluded for to-night, 
make her every moment ready to despair. He’s just a-coming, 
pray let us set on him in a body and try, either by force or 
wnning, to frustrate the unlucky design, that has put us all 
mto this consternation. 


Scene III 

Organ, Elmira, Mariana, Cleanthes, Dorina. 

Organ. Hah ! I’m glad to see you all together. [To Mariana] 
1 bnng something in this contract, that will make you smile • 
you already know what this means. * 

Mariana. [Kneeling to Orgon] Oh ! sir, in the name of Heaven 
that IS a witness of my grief, by everything that can move your 
^rt, forgo a little the right nature has given you, and dispense 
with my obedience m this particular. Don’t compel me, by 
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this hard law, to complain to Heaven of the duty I owe you. 
Do not, my father, render the life, which you have given me, 
unfortunate. If, contrary to the tender hopes, I might have 
formed to myself, you won’t suffer me to be the man’s I presumed 
to love; at least, out of your goodness, which upon my knees I 
implore, save me from the torment of being the man’s I abhor; 
and drive me not to despair by exerting your full power over me. 

Orgon. [Aside.] Come, stand firm, my heart; no human 
weakness. 

Mariana. Your tenderness for him gives me no uneasiness. 
Show it in the strongest manner, give him your estate; and if 
that’s not enough, add all mine to it; I consent with all my heart, 
and give it up; but at least go not so far as to my person, suffer 
a convent, with its austerities, to wear out the mournful days 
allotted me by Heaven. 

Orgon. Ay, these are exactly your she devotees, when a 
father crosses their wanton inclinations. Get up, get up; the 
more it goes against you, the more you’ll merit by it. Mortify 
your senses by this marriage, and don’t din me in the head any 
more about it. 

Dorina. But what 

Orgon. Hold you your tongue; speak to your own concerns. 
I absolutely forbid you to open your lips. 

Cleanlhes. If you would indulge me, in answer, to give one 
word of advice. 

Orgon. Brother, your advice is the best in the world; ’tis 
very rational, and what I have a great value for. But you must 
not take it ill if I don’t use it now. 

Elmira. [To Orgon.] Seeing what I see, I don’t know what 
to say; I can but wonder at your blindness. You must be 
mightily bewitched and prepossessed in his favour, to give us 
the lie upon the fact of to-day. 

Orgon. I am your humble servant, and believe appearances. 
I know your complaisance for my rascal of a son, and you were 
afraid to disavow the trick he would have played the poor man. 
You were, in a word, too little ruffled to gain credit; you would 
have appeared to have been moved after a different manner. 

Elmira. Is it requisite tliat our honour should bluster so 
vehemently at the simple declaration of an amorous transport? 
Can there be no reply made to what offends us, without fury 
in our eyes and invectives in our mouth? For my part, I only 
laugh at such overtures; and the rout made about them, by no 
means pleases me. I love that we should show our discretion 
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with good nature, and cannot like your savage prudes, whose 
honour is armed with teeth and claws, and is for tearing a man’s 
eyes out for a word speaking. Heaven preserve me from such 
discretion! I would have virtue that is not diabolical, and 
believe that a denial given with a discreet coldness, is no less 

powerful to give the lover a rebuff. 

Organ. In short I know the whole affair, and shall not alter 

my scheme. 

Elmira. I admire, still more, at your unaccountable weak- 
ness. But what answer could your incredulity make, should 
one let you see that they told you the truth ? 

Organ. See? 

Elmira. Ay. 

Organ. Stuff! 

Elmira. But how, if I should contrive a way to let you see 
it in a very clear light? 

Organ. A likely story indeed I 

Elmira. What a strange man! At least give me an answer, 
I don’t speak of your giving credit to us; but suppose a place 
could be found, where you might see and overhear all, what would 
you then say of your good man? 

Organ. In this case, I should say that — I should say nothing: 
for the thing can’t be. 

Elmira. You have been too long deluded, and too much have 
taxed me with imposture. ’Tis necessary that by way of diver- 
sion, and without going any farther, I should make you a witness 
of all they told you. 

Orgoii. Do so; I take you at your word. We shall see your 
address, and how you’ll make good your promise. 

Elmira. \To Dorina!\ Bid him come to me. 

Darina. [To Elmira!\ He has a crafty soul of his own, and 
perhaps it would be a difficult matter to surprise him. 

Elmira. [To Darina.] No, people are easily duped by what 
they love, and self-love helps ’em to deceive themselves. [To 
Cleanthes and Mariana.] Call him down to me, and do you retire. 

Scene IV 
Elmira, Organ. 

Elmira. Now do you come and get under this table. 

Organ. Why so? 

Elmira. ’Tis a necessary point that you should be well 

concealed. 
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Orgmi. But why under this table? 

Elmira. Lack-a-day! do as I’d have you, I have iny design 
in my head, and you shall be judge of it. Place yourself there, 
I tell you, and when you are there, take care that no one either 
sees or hears you. 

Organ. I must needs say, I am very complaisant: but I must 
see you go through your enterprise. 

Elmira. You will have nothing, I believe, to reply to me. 
[To Organ under the tahle.'\ However, as I am going to touch 
upon a strange affair, don’t be shocked by any means. What- 
ever I may say, must be allowed me, as it is to convince you, 
according to my promise. I am going by coaxing speeches, 
since I am reduced to it, to make this hypocritical soul drop the 
mask, to flatter the impudent desires of his love, and give a full 
scope to his boldness. Since ’tis for your sake alone, and to 
confound him, that I feign a compliance with his desires, I may 
give over when you appear, and things need go no farther than 
you would have them. It lies on you to stop his mad pursuit, 
when you think that matters are carried far enough, to spare 
your wife, and not to expose me any farther than is necessary 
to disabuse you. This is your interest, it lies at your discretion, 
and lie’s conung; keep close, and take care not to appear. 


Scene V 

Tarlujje, Elmira, Organ under the table. 

Tarlujfe. I was told you desired to speak with me here. 

Elmira. Yes, I have secrets to discover to you; but pull to 
that door before I tell ’em you, and look about, for fear of a 
surprise. [Tartujfe goes and shuts the door and returns.] We 
must not surely make such a business of it, as the other was just 
now. I never was in such a surprise in my whole life: Damis 
put me into a terrible fright for you; and you saw very well that 
I did my utmost to baffle his designs, and moderate his passion. 
I was under so much concern, ’tis true, that I had not the 
thought of contradicting him; but thanks to Heaven, everything 
was the better for that, and tilings are put upon a surer footing. 
The esteem you are in laid that storm, and my husband can have 
no suspicion of you. The better to set the rumour of ill tongues 
at defiance, he desires we should be always together, and from 
thence it is, that without fear of blame I can be locked up with 
you here alone, and this is what justifies me in laying open to 
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you a heart, a little perhaps, too forward in admitting of your 
passion. 

Tartuffe. This language, madam, is difficult enough^ to 
comprehend, and you talked in another kind of style but just 
now. 

Elmira. Alasl if such a refusal disobliges you, how little 
do you know the heart of a woman! and how little do you know 
what it means, when we make so feeble a defence I Our modesty 
will always combat, in these moments, those tender sentiments 
you may inspire us with. Wliatever reason we may find for 
the passion that subdues us, we shall always be a little ashamed 
to own it. We defend ourselves at first, but by the air with 
which we go about it, we give you sufficiently to know, that 
our heart surrenders; that our words oppose our wishes for the 
sake of honour, and that such refusals promise everything. 
Without doubt this is making a very free confession to you, 
and having regard little enough to the modesty that belongs to 
us; but in short, since the word has slipped me, should I have 
been bent so much upon restraining Damis? Should I, pray, 
with so much mildness, have hearkened to the oSer at large 
which you made of your heart? Should I have taken the thing 
as you saw I did, if the offer of your heart had had nothing in it 
to please me? And when I myself would have forced you to 
refuse the match which had just been proposed, what is it 
this instance should have given you to understand, but the 
interest one was inclined to take in you, and the disquiet it 
would have given me, that the knot resolved on, should at least 
divide a heart which I wanted to have wholly my own ? 

Tarluffe. ’Tis no doubt, madam, an extreme pleasure to 
h^r these words from the lips one loves; their honey plentifully 
diffuses through every sense a sweetness I never before tasted. 
My supreme study is the happiness of pleasing you, and my 
heart counts your affection its beatitude; but you must excuse 
this heart, ra^am, if it presumes to doubt a little of its felicity. 
I can fancy these words to be only a sort of artifice to make me 
break off the match that’s upon the conclusion; and if I may 
with freedom explain myself to you, I shall not rely upon this 
so tender language, till some of the favours which I sigh after, 
assure me of the sincerity of what may be said, and fix in my 
mind a firm belief of the transporting goodness you intend me. 

Elmira. [Coughing to give her husband notice.] What! 
pocced so fast? Would you exhaust the tenderness of one’s 
heart at once? One does violence to one’s self in making you 
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the most melting declaration; but at the same time this is not 
enough for you, and one cannot advance so far as to satisfy 
you, unless one pushes the affair to the last favours. 

Tartujfe. The less one deserves a blessing, the less one 
presumes to hope for it; our love can hardly have a full reliance 
upon discourses; one easily suspects a condition full fraught 
with happiness, and one would enjoy it before one believes it. 
For my particular, who know I so little deserve your favours, 
I doubt the success of my rashness, and I shall believe nothing, 
madam, till by realities you have convinced my passion. 

Elmira. Good lack! how your love plays the very tyrant! 
What a strange confusion it throws me into? With what a 
furious sway does it govern the heart! and with what violence 
it pushes for what it desires! What, is there no getting clear 
of your pursuit? Do you allow one no time to take breath? 
Is it decent to persist with so great rigour? To insist upon the 
things you demand without quarter? To abuse in this manner, 
by your pressing efforts, the foible you see people have for you? 

Tarluffe. But if you regard my addresses with a favourable 
eye, why do you refuse me convincing proofs of it? 

Elmira. But how can one comply with your desires, without 
offending that Heaven which you are always talking of? 

Tarltiffe. If nothing but Heaven obstructs my wishes, ’tis a 
trifle with me to remove such an obstacle, and that need be no 
restraint upon your love. 

Elmira. But they so terrify us with the judgments of Heaven? 
Tartuffe. I can dissipate those ridiculous terrors for you, 
madam; I have the knack of easing scruples. Heaven, 'tis 
true, forbids certain gratifications. But then there are ways of 
compounding those matters. It is a science to stretch the 
strings of conscience according to the different exigences of the 
case, and to rectify the immorality of the action by the purity 
of our intention. These are secrets, madam,^I can instruct 
you in; you have nothing to do, but passively to be conducted. 
Satisfy my desire, and fear nothing, I’ll answer for you, and will 
take the sin upon myself. [Elmira coughs loud.] You cough 
very much, madam. 

Elmira. Yes, I am on the rack. 

2'arluJJe. [Presenting her with a paper.] Will you please to 
have a bit of this liquorice? 

Elmira. ’Tis an obstinate cold, without doubt, and I am 
satisfied that all the liquorice in the world will do no good in 
this case. 
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Tariuffe. It is, to be sure, very troublesome. 

Elmira. Ay, more than one can express. 

Tariuffe. In short your scruple, madam, is easily overcome. 
You are sure of its being an inviolable secret here, and the 
barm never consists in anything but the noise one makes; the 
scandal of the world is what makes the offence; and sinning in 
private is no sinning at all. 

Elmira. [After coughing again, and striking upon the lahle.\ 
In short, I see that I must resolve to yield, that I must consent 
to grant you everything; and that with less than this I ought not 
to expect that you should be satisfied, or give over. It is indeed 
very hard to go that length, and I get over it much against my 
will. But since you are obstinately bent upon reducing me to 
it, and since you won’t believe an^hing that can be said, but 
still insist on more convincing testimony, one must e’en resolve 
upon it, and satisfy people. And if this gratification carries 
any offence in it, so much the worse for him who forces me to 
this violence; the fault certainly ought not to be laid at my door. 

Tartuffe. Yes, madam, I t^e it upon myself, and the thing 
in itself 

Elmira. Open the door a little, and pray look if ray husband 
be not in that gallery. 

Tartuffe. What need you take so much care about him? 
Betwixt us two, he’s a man to be led by the nose. He will take 
a pride in all our conversations, and I have wrought him up to 
the point of seeing everything, without believing anything. 

Elmira. That signifies nothing, pray go out a little, and look 
carefully all about. 


Scene VI 
Organ, Elmira, 

Orgon. [Coming from under the table.] An abominable fellow, 
I vow! I can’t recover myself; this perfectly stuns me. 

Elmira. Howl do you come out so soon? You make fools 
of people; get under the table again, stay to the very last, to 
see things sure, and don’t trust to bare conjectures. 

Orgon. No, nothing more wicked ever came from Hell. 

Elmira. Dear heart, you must not believe too lightly; 
suffer yourself to be fully convinced, before you yield, and 
don’t be too hasty for fear of a mistake. * 

[Elmira places Orgon behind her. 
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Scene VII 

Tartuffe, Elmira, Organ. 

Tartujje. ]^oi seeing Organ.] Everything conspires, madam, 
to my satisfaction. I have surveyed this whole apartment; 

nobody’s there, and my ravished soul 

[Tartuffe going with open arms to embrace Elmira, she retires, 
and Tartuffe sees Organ. 

Orgon. [Stopping Tartuffe.] Gently, gently; you are too 
eager in your amours; you should not be so furious. All, ha, 
good man! you intended me a crest, I suppose! Good-lack, 
how you abandon yourself to temptations! What, you’d 
marry my daughter, and had a huge stomach to my wife? I 
was a long while in doubt whether all was in good earnest, and 
always thought you would change your tone; but this is pushing 
the proof far enough; I am now satisfied, and want, for my part, 
no further conviction. 

Elmira. [7V Tartuffe.] The part I have played was contrary 
to my inclination; but they reduced me to the necessity of 
treating you in this manner. 

Tartuffe. [To Orgon.] What? Do you believe 

Orgon. Come, pray no noise; turn out, and without ceremony. 

Tartuffe. My design 

Orgon. These speeches are no longer in season; you must 
troop off forthwith. 

Tartuffe. ’Tis you must troop off, you who speak so magis- 
terially. The house belongs to me, I'U make you know it, and 
shall plainly show you, that you have recourse in vain to these 
base tricks, to pick a quarrel with me; that you don’t think 
where you are when you injure rne; that I have wherewithal to 
confound and punish imposture, to avenge offended Heaven, 
and make them repent it who talk here of turning me out 
o’ doors. 


Scene VIII 
Elmira, Orgon. 

Elmira. What language is this? And what can it mean? 
Orgon. In truth I’m ail confusion, and have no room to 
laugh. 

Elmira. How so? 

Orgon. I see my fault by what he says, and the deed of gift 
perplexes me. 
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Elmira. The deed of gift ? 

Organ. Ay, ’tis done; but I have something else that disturbs 
me too. 

Elmira. And what’s that? 

Organ. You shall know the whole; but let’s go immediately 
and see if a certain casket is above stairs. 


ACT V 

Scene I 

Organ, Cleanthes. 

CUanthes. Whither would you run? 

Organ. Alas 1 how can I tell? 

CUanthes. I think we ought, the first thing we do, to consult 
together what may be done at this juncture. 

Organ. This casket entirely confounds me. It gives me 
even more vexation than all the rest. 

CUanthes. This casket then is some mystery of importance? 

Organ. It is a deposit that Argas, my lamented friend, him- 
self committed as a great secret to my keeping. When he fled, 
he pitched on me for this purpose; and these are the papers, as 
he told me, whereon his life and fortune depend. 

CUanthes. Why then did you trust them in other hands? 

Organ. Merely out of a scruple of conscience. I went straight 
0 impart tlie secret to my traitor^ and his casuistry over- 
persuaded me rather to give him the casket to keep ; so that to 
deny it, m case of any inquiry, I might have the relief of a 
subterfuge ready at hand, whereby my conscience would have 
been very secure in taking an oath contrary to the truth. 

CUanthes. You are in a bad situation, at least, if I mav 
believe app^rances; both the deed of gift, and the trust reposed, 
we, to speak my sentiments to you, steps which you have taken 
ery inconsiderately. One might cany you great lengths bv 


g^uuci lUgcuuQ* 

appearance of such affectionate 

Md t ^ soul so wicked? 

And that I, who took him m poor and indigent ’Tis over, I 
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renounce all pious folks. I shall henceforth have an utter 
abhorrence of them, and shall become, for their sakes, worse 
than a devil. 

Cleanthes. Mighty well; here are some of your extravagances! 
You never preserve a moderate temper in anything. Right 
reason and yours are very different, and you are always throwing 
yourself out of one extreme into another. You see your error, 
and are sensible that you have been imposed on by a hypocritical 
zeal, but in order to reform, what reason is there that you should 
be guilty of a worse mistake; and that you should make no 
difference between the heart of a perfidious worthless wretch, 
and those of all honest people? What! because a rascal has 
impudently imposed upon you under the pompous show of an 
austere grimace, will you needs have it that everybody’s like 
him, and that there are no devout people to be found in the 
world? Leave these foolish consequences to libertines; dis- 
tinguish between virtue and the appearance of it; never hazard 
your esteem too suddenly; and, in order to this, keep the mean 
you should do; guard, if possible, against doing honour to 
imposture; but, at the same time, don’t injure true zeal; and, 
if you must fall into one extreme, rather offend again on the 
other side. 


Scene II 

Organ, Cleanlhes, Damis. 

Damis. What, sir, is it true that the rascal threatens you? 
That he has quite forgotten every favour he has receiv’ed? And 
that lus base abominable pride arms your own goodness against 
yourself? 

Organ. Yes, son, and it gives me inconceivable vexation. 

Damis. Let me alone, I’ll slice both his ears off. There’s 
no dallying with such insolence as his. I’ll undertake to rid 
you of your fears at once; and to put an end to the affair, I must 
do his business for him. 

Cleanthes. That’s spoken exactly like a young fellow. Pray 
moderate these violent transports; we live in an age, and under 
a government, in which violence is but a bad way to promote 
our affairs. 
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Scene III 

Madam Pernelle, Organ, Elmira, Cleanthes, Mariana, Datnis, 

Dorina. 

Madam Pernelle. What’s all this? I hear terrible mysteries 
here. 

Organ. They are novelties that I am an eye-witness to ; you 
see how finely I am fitted for my care. I kindly pick up a fellow 
in misery, entertain and treat him like my own brother, heap 
daily favours on him; I give him my daughter and my whole 
fortune; when at the same time the perfidious, infamous wretch 
forms the black design of seducing my wife. And not content 
with these base attempts, he dares to menace me with my own 
favours, and would make use of those advantages to my ruin, 
which my too indiscreet good-nature put into his hands; to 
turn me out of my estate, which I made over to him, and to 
reduce me to that condition from which I rescued him. 

Dorina. The poor man! 

Madam Pernelle. I can never believe, son, he could commit 
so black an action. 

Organ. How? 

Madam Pernelle. Good people are always envied. 

Organ. What would you insinuate, mother, by this discourse? 

Madam Pernelle. Why, that there are strange doings at 
your house; and the ill-\vill they bear him is but too evident. 

Organ. What has this ill-will to do with what has been 
told you? 

Madam Pernelle. I have told you a hundred times when you 
were a little one, 

That virtue here is persecuted ever; 

That envious men may die, but envy never. 

Organ. But what is all this to the present purpose? 

Madam Pernelle. They have trumped up to you a hundred 
idle stories against him. 

Organ. I have told you already, that I saw it all my own self. 

Madam Pernelle. The malice of scandal • mongers is very 
great. 

Organ. You’ll make me swear, mother. I tell you that I 
saw with my own eyes a crime so audacious 

M^am Pernelle. Tongues never want for venom to spit- 
nothing here below can be proof against them. ’ 

Organ. This is holding a very senseless argument! I saw 
n— E 
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it, I say, saw it; with my own eyes I saw it. What you call, 
saw it. Must I din it a hundred times into your ears, and bawl 
as loud as four folks? 

Madam Pernelle. Dear heart ! Appearances very often de- 
ceive us. You must not always judge by what you see. 

Organ. I shall run mad. 

Madam Pernelle. Nature is liable to false suspicions, and 
good is oftentimes misconstrued evil. 

Organ. Ought I to construe charitably his desire of kissing 
my wife? 

Madam Pernelle. You ought never to accuse anybody but 
upon good grounds; and you should have stayed till you had 
seen the thing certain. 

Organ. What the devil! How should I be more certain? 

Then, mother, I should have stayed till he had You’ll make 

me say some foolish thing or other. 

Madam Pernelle. In short, his soul burns with too pure a 
flame, and I can’t let it enter my thoughts that he could attempt 
the things that are laid to his charge. 

Organ. Go, if you were not my mother I don’t know what I 
might say to you, my passion is so great! 

Darina. [To Orgon\ The just return, sir, of things here 
below. Time was, you would believe nobody, and now you can’t 
be believed yourself. 

Cleanihes. We are wasting that time in mere trifles, which 
should be spent in taking measures; we shouldn’t sleep when a 
knave threatens. 

Damis. What, can his impudence come to this pitch? 

Elmira. I can scarce think this instance possible, for my 
part; liis ingratitude would in this be too visible. 

Cleanthes. [To Organ.] Don’t you depend upon that, he 
will be cunning enough to give the colour of reason for what he 
does against you; and for a less matter than this, the weight of 
a cabM has involved people in dismal labyrinths. I tell you 
once again, that, armed with what he has, you should never 
have urged him so far. 

Organ. That’s true; but what could I do in the affair? I was 
not master of my resentments at the haughtiness of the traitor. 

Cleanthes. I wish with all my heart that there could be any 
shadow of a peace patched up between you. 

Elmira. Had I but known how well he had been armed, I 
should never have made such an alarm about the matter, and 
my 
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Organ. [To Darina, seeing Mr. Loyal coming] What would 
that man have? Go quickly and ask. I’m in a fine condition 
to have people come to see me. 

Scene IV 

Organ, Madam Pernelle, Elmira, Mariana, Cleantkes, Damis, 

Dorina, Mr. Loyal. 

Mr. Loyal. [To Dorina at the farther part of the stage.] Good- 
morrow, child; pray let me speak to your master. 

Dorina. He’s in company, and I doubt he can see nobody now. 

Mr. Loyal. Nay, I am not for being troublesome here. I 
believe my coming will have nothing in it that will displease 
him; I come upon an affair that he’ll be very glad of. 

Dorina. Your name, pray? 

Mr. Loyal. Only tell him that I come on the part of Mr. 
Tartuffe, for his good. 

Dorina. [To Orgon] ’Tis a man who comes in a civil way, 
upon business from Mr. Tartuffe, which he says you won’t 
dislike. 

Cleantkes. [To Orgon] You must see who this man is, and 
what be wants. 

Orgon. [To Cleantkes.] Perhaps he comes to make us friends. 
How shall I behave myself to him? 

CUanthes. Be sure don’t be angry, and if he speaks of an 
agreement you must listen to him. 

Mr. Loyal. [To Orgon.] Save you, sirl Heaven blast the 
man who would wrong you, and may it be as favourable to you 
as I wish. 

Orgon. [Aside to CUanthes.] This mild beginning favours 
my conjecture, and already forebodes some accommodation. 

Mr. Loyal. I always had a prodigious value for all your 
family, and was servant to the gentleman your father. 

Orgon. Sir, I am much ashamed, and ask pardon that I 
don’t know you, or your name. 

Mr. Loyal. My name is Loyal, sir, by birth a Norman, and 
I am tipstaff to tlie court in spite of envy. I have had the good 
fortune for forty years together to fill that office, thanks to 
Heaven, with great honour; I come, sir, with your leave, to 
signify to you the execution of a certain decree. 

Orgon. What, are you here 

Mr. Loyal. Sir, without passion, ’tis nothing but a summons 
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an order to remove hence, you and yours, to take out your 
goods, and to make way for others, without remission or delay, 
so that ’tis necessary 

Orgon. I go from hence? 

Mr. Loyal. Yes, sir, if you please. The house at present, 
as you know but too well, belongs to good Mr. Tartuffe, without 
dispute. He is henceforward lord and master of your estate, 
by virtue of a contract I have in charge. 'Tis in due form, and 
not to be contested. 

Damis. [To Mr. Loyal.^ Most certainly ’tis prodigious im- 
pudence, and what I can’t but admire! 

Mr. Loyal. [To Damis.] Sir, my business is not with you, 
[Pointing to Orgon.] but with this gentleman, who is mild and 
reasonable, and knows the duty of an honest man too well to 
oppose authority. 

Orgon. But 

Mr. Loyal. [To Organ.] Yes, sir, I know you would not rebel 
for a million, and that, like a good honest gentleman, you will 
suffer me here to execute the orders I have received. 

Damis. You may chance, Mr. Tipstaff, to get your black 
jacket well brushed here. 

Mr. Loyal. [To Orgon.] Either, sir, cause your son to be 
silent or withdraw. I should be very loath to put pen to paper, 
and see your names in my information. 

Dorina. [Aside.] This Mr. Loyal has a disloyal sort of look 
with him I 

Mr. Loyal. I have a great deal of tenderness for all honest 
people, and should not, sir, have charged myself with these 
writs but to serve and oblige you; and to prevent another’s 
being pitched on, who not having the love for you which I have, 
might have proceeded in a less gentle manner. 

Organ. And what can be worse than to order people to go 
out of their house? 

Mr. Loyal. Why, you are allowed time. And, till to-morrow, 

I shall suspend, sir, the execution of the warrant. I shall only 
come and pass the night here with half a score of my folks, 
without noise or scandal. For form’s sake, if you please, the 
keys of the door must, before you go to bed, be brought me. I’ll 
take care your rest shan’t be disturbed, and suffer nothing that 
is improper to be done. But to-morrow morning you must be 
ready to clear the house of even the least utensil. My people 
shall assist you; and I have picked out a set of lusty fellows, 
that they may do you the more service in your removal. Nobody 
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can use you better, in my opinion ; and as I treat you with great 
indulgence, I conjure you, sir, to make a good use of it, and to 
give me no disturbance in the execution of my office. 

Orgon. [Aside] I’d give just now, a hundred of the best 
louis d’ors I have left, for the power and pleasure of laying one 
sound blow on your ass-ship’s muzzle. 

Cleanthes, [Aside to Organ] Give over; don’t let’s make 
things worse. 

Damis. This impudence is too great; I can hardly refrain; 
my fingers itch to be at him. 

Darina. Faith, Mr. Brawny-backed Loyal, some thwacks of 
a cudgel would by no means sit ill upon you. 

Mr. Loyal. Those infamous words are punishable, sweet- 
heart; there’s law against women too. 

Cleanthes. [To Mr. Loyal] Let us come to a conclusion, sir, 
with this; ’tis enough; pray give up your paper of indulgence, 
and leave us. 

Mr. Loyal. Good-bye to ye. Heaven bless you all together 1 

Organ. And confound both thee and him that sent thee I 

Scene V 

Organ, Madam PerneUe, Elmira, Cleanthes, Mariam, Damis, 

Darina. 

Organ. Well mother, you see whether I am in the right or 
no; and you may judge of the rest by the warrant. Do you at 
length perceive his treacheries ? 

Madam PernelU. I am stunned, and am tumbling from 
the clouds. 

Darina. \To Organ] You complain without a cause, and 
blame him wrongfully ; this does but confirm his pious intentions. 
His virtue is made perfect in the love of his neighbour; he knows, 
very often, that riches spoil the man; and he would only, out of 
pure charity, take from you everything that may obstruct your 
salvation. 

Organ. Hold your tongue. Must I always be repeating 
that to you? 

Cleanthes. [To Organ] Come let’s consult what’s proper 
for you to do. 

Elmira. Go and expose the audaciousness of the ungrateful 
wetch. This proceeding of his invalidates the contract; and 
his perfidiousness must needs appear too black to let him have 
the success we are apt to surmise. 
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Scene VI 

VaUre, Orgon, Madam Pernelle, Elmira, Cleanthes, Mariana, 

Damis, Dorina. 

VaUre, ’Tis with regret, sir, I come to afflict you; but I am 
constrained to it by the imminence of the danger. A very 
intimate friend of mine, who knows the interest I ought to take 
in everything that may concern you, has for my sake violated, 
by a delicate step, the secrecy due to the affairs of state, and has 
just sent me advice, the consequence of which reduces you to 
the expedient of a sudden flight. The rogue who has long 
imposed on you, has thought fit, an hour ago, to accuse you to 
your prince, and to put into his hands, among other darts he 
shoots at you, the important casket of a state-criminal, of which, 
says he, in contempt of the duty of a subject, you have kept the 
guilty secret. I am not informed of the detail of the crime laid 
to your charge, but an order is issued out against your person, 
and to execute it the better, he himself is appointed to 
accompany the person that is to arrest you. 

Cleanthes. Now are his pretensions armed, and this is the 
way that the traitor seeks to make himself master of your 
estate. 

Organ. The man, I must own, is a vile animal! 

VaUre. The least delay may be fatal to you; I have my 
coach at the door to carry you off, with a thousand louis d’ors 
that here I bring you. Let’s lose no time, the shaft is thrown, 
and these blows are only parried by flight. I offer myself to 
conduct you to a place of safety, and to accompany you in your 
escape, even to the last. 

Organ. Alas, what do I not owe to your obliging care! I 
must take another time to thank you, and I beseech Heaven 
to be so propitious to me, that I may one day acknowledge this 
generous service. Farewell, take care the rest of you 

Cleanthes. Go quickly; we shall take care, brother, to do 
what is proper. 


Scene VII 

Tartujje, An Exempt, Madam Pernelle, Organ, Elmira, Cleanthes, 

Mariana, VaUre, Damis, Dorina. 

Tartujje. [Stopping Organ.] Softly, sir, softly, don’t run so 
fast, you shan’t go far to find you a lodging; we take you 
prisoner in the king’s name. 
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Orgon. Traitor, thou hast reserved this shaft for the last. 
’Tis the stroke by which thou art to dispatch me, and this 

crowns all the rest of thy perfidies. 

Tartuffe. Your abuses have nothing in them that can incense 
me; I’m instructed to suffer everything for the sake of Heaven. 
CUanthes. The moderation is great, I must confess. 

Damis. How impudently the varlet sports with Heaven? 
Tartuffe. All your raving can’t move me; I think of nothing 
but doing my duty. 

Mariana. You have much glory to expect from hence; this 
employ is a mighty honourable one for you. 

Tartuffe. The employ can’t be other than glorious, when it 
proceeds from the power that sent me hither. 

Organ. But do you remember, ungrateful wretch, that my 
charitable hand raised you from a miserable condition? 

Tartuffe. Yes, I know what succours I might receive from 
thence, but the interest of my prince is my highest duty. The 
just obligation whereof stifles in my heart ^ other acknow- 
ledgments; and I could sacrifice to so powerful a tie, friend, 
wife, kindred, and myself to boot. 

Elmira. The hypocrite ! 

Darina. How artfully he can make a cloak of what is sacred ! 
Ckanthes. But if the zeal that puts you on, and with which 
you trick yourself out, is so perfect as you say it is, how came it 
not to show itself till he found means of surprising you soliciting 
his wife? How came you not to think of informing against him, 
till his honour obliged him to drive you out of his house? I 
don’t say, that the making over hb whole estate to you lately 
should draw you from your duty ; but intending to treat him, as 
now you do, like a criminal, why did you consent to take any- 
thing from him? 

Tartuffe. {To the Exempl.\ I beg you, sir, to free me from 
this clamour, and be pleased to do as you are ordered. 

Exempt. Yes, ’tis certainly delaying the execution too long; 
you invite me to fulfil it apropos; and to execute my order, 
follow me immediately to the prison, which we are to allot you 
for your habitation. 

Tartuffe. Who? I, sir? 

Exempt. Yes, you. 

Tartuffe. Why to prison, pray? 

Exempt. You are not the person I shall give an account to. 
[To Organ,] Do you, sir, compose yourself after so warm a 
surprise. We live under a prince who is an enemy to fraud, a 
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prince whose eyes penetrate into the heart, and whom all the 
art of impostors can’t deceive. His great soul is furnished with 
a fine discernment, and always takes things in a right light; 
there’s nothing gets too much footing by surprise, and his solid 
reason falls into no excess. He bestows lasting glory on men 
of worth, but he dispenses his favours without blindness, and 
his love for the sincere, does not foreclose his heart against the 
horror that’s due to those that are othervv'ise. Even this person 
was not able to surprise him, and we find he keeps clear of the 
most subtle snares. He soon pierced through all the baseness 
contained within his heart. Coming to accuse you, he betrayed 
himself, and by a just stroke of divine judgment, he discovered 
himself to be a notorious rogue, of whom His Majesty had 
received information under another name; the whole detail of 
whose horrid crimes is long enough to fill volumes of histories. 
This monarch, in a word, detesting his ingratitude and un- 
dutifulness to you, to his other confusions hath added the 
following, and hath sent me under his direction, only to see how 
far his assurance would carry him, and to oblige him to give 
you full satisfaction. He wills moreover that I should strip 
the traitor of all your papers to which he pretends a right, and 
give them you. By dint of sovereign power he dissolves the 
obligation of the contract, which gives him your estate, and he 
pardons moreover this secret offence in which the retreat of 
your friend involved you; and this recompense he bestows for 
the zeal he saw you formerly showed in maintaining his rights. 
To let you see that his heart ^ows, even when 'tis least expected, 
how to recompense a good action; that merit with him is never 
lost, and that he much better remembers good than evil. 

Dorina. May Heaven be praised ! 

Madam Pernelle. Now I begin to revive. 

Elmira. Favourable success ! 

Mariana. Who could have foretold this? 

Organ. [To Tartuffe as the Exempt leads him Well, 
traitor, there you are 


Scene VIII 

Madam Pernelle, Organ, Elmira, Mariana, Cleantkes, VaUre, 

Damis, Dorina. 

Cleanthes. Nay, brother, hold, and don’t descend to indig- 
nities; leave the wretch to his evil destiny, and don’t add to the 
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remorse that oppresses him. Much rather wish that his heart 
may now happily become a convert to virtue; that he may 
reform his life, through detestation of his crimes, and may 
soften the justice of a glorious prince; while for his goodness 
you go and on your knees make the due returns for his lenity 
to you. 

Organ. Yes, ’tis well said. Let us, with joy, go throw our- 
selves at his royal feet, to glory in the goodness which he 
generously displays to us; then, having acquitted ourselves 
of this first duty, ’twill be necessary we should apply ourselves, 
with just care, to another: 

With Hymen’s tend'rest joys to crown Val^re 
The generous lover, and the friend sincere. 


II — 
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Squire Lubberly, a Cotmdy of Three Acts in Prose, acted at Cham- 
bord in the month of October, 1669. and at Paris at the Theatre 
of the Palace-Royal, the T$th of November the same year. 

The comedy of Squire Lubberly consists of a kind of comic 
humour, more adapted to divert than to instruct. The extravagant 
folly of a country' gentleman gives occasion to a sharper, who is in 
the interest of Erastus, to invent divers stratagems both to divert 
Orontes from giving hb daughter to Mr. Pourceaugnac, as well as 
Mr. Pourceaugnac from concluding the match which had brought 
him to Paris ; the traps which Sbrigani drew the advocate of Limoges 
into will appear to have a greater similitude to truth, if we recollect 
that this dexterous Neapolitan, in order the better to manage the 
measures he had taken, went to accost him as he came out of the 
stage coach, to find out the character and genius of the man he 
was to take in hand. 



ACTORS 


SguiRE Lubbkrly. 

Orontbs. 

Julia, daughter to Orontes. 

Nbrina, a woman of intrigue, pretending to be a woman of Picardy. 
Lucbtta, a pretended Gascon. 

Erastus, lover to Julia 

Sbrigani, a Neapolitan, a man of intrigue. 

First Physician. 

Second Physician. 

Apothecary. 

Country-Man. 

Country-Woman. 

First Musician. 

Second Musician. 

First Counsellor. 

Second Counsellor. 

First Swiss. 

Second Swiss. 

Officer. 

Two Soldiers. 

Several Musicians, Players upon Instruments and Dancers. 


Scene: Pans. 



ACT I 

Scene I 

Julia, Eraslus, Nertua. 

Jtdia. For Heaven’s sake! Erastus, let’s take care of being 
surprised — I tremble lest we should be seen together: ’twould 
ruin all, after the command I’ve had to the contrary. 

Erastus. I look every way, and see nothing. 

Jtdia. [To Elmnai\ Do you too, Nerina, keep a watchful 
eye, and be very careful that nobody comes. 

Nerina. [Retiring to the Jarther end of the staged Rely on me, 
and speak boldly what you have to say to one another. 

Jtdia. Have you thought of anything that may be of service 
in our affair, Erastus ? And do you believe it possible to prevent 
this impertinent match which my father has got in his head? 

Erastus. At least let’s earnestly endeavour it; and we’ve 
already prepared a good number of batteries to overturn this 
ridiculous design. 

Nerina. [Running to Jtdia^ I’faith, here’s your father! 

Jtdia. Ah I let’s part immediately. 

Nerina. No, no, no, don’t stir, I was mistaken. 

Jtdia. Bless me! Nerina, what a fool you are to put us in 
these frights! 

Erastus. Yes, charming Julia, we’ve contrived abundance 
of machines for that purpose, and shan’t fail to set them all at 
work, since you have given me leave. Don’t inquire what 
stratagems we shall employ, you shall have the diversion of ’em ; 
and as, at a comedy, it’s goo^ to let you have the pleasure of 
being surprised, without informing you of all that’s going to be 
shown, so ’tis sufficient now to tell you, that we’ve several 
projects in hand ready to produce upon occasion, and that tlie 
ingenious Nerina and the dexterous Sbrigani undertake the 
business. 

Nerim. To be sure, your father’s in the wrong to think of 
pestering you with his counsellor of Limoges, Squire Lubberly, 
whom he never saw in his whole life, and who’s now coming by 
the stage coach to carry you off before our eyes. Should three 
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or four^ thousand crowns more, upon the word of your uncle, 
make him reject a lover that you like? And could such a creature 
as you are be formed for a Limosin? If he has an inclination to 
marry, why doesn’t he take one of his own country-women, and 
let Christians be at peace? The very name of Squire Lubberly 
puts me in a terrible passion. I’m provoked at Squire Lubberly. 
Was it only for that name Lubberly, it should cost me dear or 
I’d break off the match. You shall not be Mrs. Lubberly. 
Lubberly! Can a body endure it? No, Lubberly is what I 
cannot bear, and therefore we’ll make such sport with him, and 
play him so many tricks one after another, that we’ll send this 
Squire Lubberly back again to Limoges. 

Eraslus. Here’s our cunning Neapolitan, who will tell us 
news. 


Scene II 

Julia, Erastus, Sbrigani, Neriua. 

Sbrigani. Sir, your man is come, I saw him three leagues off 
where the coach lay. I’ve studied him a good half-hour in the 
kitchen, whither he went down to breakfast, and I have him 
already by heart. As for his figure. I’ll say nothing to you of it, 
you’ll see what an air nature has bestowed upon him, and 
whether his dress is not exactly answerable. But for his under- 
standing, I beforehand assure you it’s the dullest that ever was, 
and we shall find him entirely fit to work upon, as we’ve a mind. 
He’s a man, in short, that will fall into all the snares that people 
will lay for him. 

Erastus. Is this true that you tell us? 

Sbrigani. Ay, if I’ve any skill in mankind. 

Nerina. This is a famous man, madam. Your affair could 
not be put into better hands; he’s the hero of our age for the 
exploits he performs ; a man that for the service of his friends 
has twenty times in his life generously braved the galleys. One 
who at the hazard of his arms and shoulders knows excellently 
well how to put an end to the most difficult enterprises, and who, 
such as you see him, was banished from his country for I 
know not how many honourable actions which he generously 
engaged in. 

Sbrigani. I’m confounded at the praises with which you 
honour me, and might much more justly extol the wonders of 
your life; and particularly the glory you acquired, when with so 
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much honesty you played with the young foreign nobleman that 
was brought to your house, and bubbled him of twelve thousand 
crowns; when you handsomely trumped up that false contract 
which was the ruin of a whole family; when with such greatness 
of soul you could deny the pledge you were entrusted with ; and 
when you bravely gave your evidence to hang a couple of 
persons that were innocent. 

Nerina. These are trifles not worth mentioning, and your 
compliments make me blush. 

Sbrigani. I’ll spare your modesty, and we’ll have no more 
of it; but to begin our business, let's instantly go find our 
country squire, while on your part you get all the other actors 
of the comedy in a readiness against we want ’em. 

Erastus. Do you, madam, be mindful of your part ; and the 
better to conceal our aim, pretend, as you’ve been instructed, 
that you are perfectly well pleased with the resolutions of 
your father. 

Julia. If it depended only on that, matters would go 
wondrous well. 

Erastus. But, dear Julia, suppose all our contrivances should 
be unsuccessful. 

Julia. rU declare my real inclinations to ray father. 

Erastus. And if he should persist in his design, contrary to 
your inclinations? 

Julia. I’d threaten him to put myself into a nunnery. 

Erastus. But if, notwithstanding all that, he should endea* 
vour to force you to this match? 

Jidia. What would you have me say to ye? 

Erastus. What would I have you say to me ? 

Julia. Yes. 

Erastus. What one that really loves would say. 

Jidia. What’s that ? 

Erastus. That nothing shall force you, but that in spite of 
aU your father’s endeavours, you promise to be mine. 

Jidia. Heavens I Erastus, content yourself with what I’m 
now doing, and attempt not to find out what the future resolu- 
tions of my heart may be, nor perplex me in my duty by 
proposing the last sad expedient, which perhaps we may have 
no need of; but however, permit me, if it must be so, to be led 
into it by the course of things. 

Erastus. Well then 

Sbrigani. Faith, here’s our man, let’s look about os. 

Nerina. 0 what a figure he is I 
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Scene III 

Squire Lubberlyy Sbrigani. 

Squtre Lubberly. [Turning to the side he came on, and talking 
to the people who are foUoiving him.] Well, what? What’s the 
matter? What’s here to do? Would the foolish city and the 
foolish folk in it were at the devil! Can’t a man go along 
without having a parcel of numskulls gaping and grinning at 
him? Eh, ye cockneys, mind your own business, and let 
people pass without twittering in their faces. Deuce take me 
an’ I don’t thrust my fist in the first man’s face I see laugh. 

Sbrigani. [Speaking to the people.] What’s the matter, 
gentlemen? What does this mean? Who have you got 
amongst ye? Is it fitting to make game in this manner of 
gentlemen strangers that come hither? 

Squire Lubberly. This here’s a man of sense. 

Sbrigani. What a proceeding is this of yours? What is it 
you find to laugh at? 

Squire Lubberly. Right. 

Sbrigani. Is there anything ridiculous in the gentleman? 
Squire Lubberly. Ay. 

Sbrigani. Isn’t he like other people? 

Squire Lubberly. Am I crooked, or humpbacked? 

Sbrigani. Learn to distinguish people. 

Squire Lubberly. Well said. 

Sbrigani. The gentleman is of a mien to be respected. 

Squire Lubberly. ’Tis true. 

Sbrigani. A person of condition. 

Squire Lubberly. Ay, a gentleman of Limoges. 

Sbrigani. A man of wit. 

Squire Lubberly. Who has studied the law. 

Sbrigani. He does you too much honour by coming into 
your city. 

Squire Lubberly. No doubt of it. 

Sbrigani. The gentleman is not a person to occasion laughter. 
Squire Lubberly. Certainly. 

Sbrigani. And I shall call anybody to account that laughs 
at him. 

Squire Lubberly. [To Sbrigani] Sir, I’m infinitely obliged 
to ye. 

Sbrigani. I’m sorry, sir, to see such a person as you are 
received in this manner, and I beg your pardon on behalf of 
the city. 
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Squire Lubberly. Your servant, sir. 

Sbrigani. I saw you this morning, sir, where the coach 
inned, when you were at breakfast; and the becoming grace 
with which you ate your victuals immediately created in me a 
friendship for you. And as I’m sensible you were never here 
before, but are a perfect stranger. I’m very glad I’ve found 
you, to ofier you my service at your arrival, and to assist you 
in your conduct amongst people who sometimes haven t all the 
respect they ought for persons of honour. 

Squire Lubberly. You do me too great a favour. 

Sbrigani. I have already told you, that I felt an inclination 
for you from the moment I first saw you. 

Squire Lubberly. I’m obliged to ye. 

Sbrigani. Your countenance pleased me. 

Squire Lubberly. It’s too great an honour to me. 

Sbrigani. I saw something honest. 

Squire Lubberly. I’m your humble servant. 

Sbrigani. Something lovely. 

Squire Lubberly. Oh, oh ! 

Sbrigani. Graceful. 

Squire Lubberly. Oh, oh! 

Sbrigani. Sweet. 

Squire Lubberly. Oh, oh ! 

Sbrigani, Majestic. 

Squire Lubberly. Oh, oh! 

Sbrigani. Frank. 

Squire Lubberly. Oh, oh I 
Sbrigani. And cordial. 

Squire Lubberly. Oh, oh ! 

Sbrigani. I assure you that I’m entirely yours. 

Squire Lubberly. I’m mightily obliged to ye. 

Sbrigani. I speak from the bottom o’ my heart. 

Squire Lubberly. I believe it. 

Sbrigani. Had I the honour to be known to you, you’d find 
me to be a man that’s perfectly sincere. 

Squire Lubberly. I don’t doubt it. 

Sbrigani. An enemy to deceit. 

Squire Lubberly. I’m persuaded of it. 

Sbrigani. And one not capable of disguising his thoughts. 
You look at my clothes which are not made like other people’s; 
but I’m originally of Naples, at your service, and am desirous 
to preserve a little the way of dress, and the sincerity of my 
wuntry. 
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Squire Ltcbberly. That’s mighty well done. I was desirous 
for my part to put myself into the court fashion for the credit 
of the country. 

Sbrigani. Faith, it becomes you better than all our courtiers. 

Squire Lubberly. So my tailor told me. The clothes are 
rich and decent, and will be talked of here. 

Sbrigani. To be sure. Won’t you go to the Louvre? 

Squire Lubberly. I must go pay my court. 

Sbrigani. The king will be overjoyed to see you. 

Squire Lubberly. I believe so. 

Sbrigani. Have you taken a lodging? 

Squire Lubberly. No, I was going to look for one. 

Sbrigani. I shall be very glad to go with you about it, and I 
know the whole place. 


Scene IV 

Erasius, Squire Lubberly, Sbrigani. 

Erastus. Hah! Who’s this! What do I see? What a 
happy meeting! Squire Lubberly! I’m overjoyed to see you! 
How? It seems as if you hardly remembered me. 

Squire Lubberly. Sir, I’m your servant, 

Erastus. Is it possible that five or six years can have made 
you forget me? and that you don’t recollect the best friend to 
all the family of the Lubberlysl 

Squire Lubberly. I beg your pardon. [Low to Sbrigani.] 
I don’t know who he is, faith. 

Erastus. There’s not one of the Lubberlys at Limoges that 
I don’t know, from the greatest to the least; I kept company 
with nobody but them during the time I was there, and 1 had 
the honour of seeing you almost every day. 

Squire Lubberly. The honour was to me, sir. 

Erastus. Don’t you remember my face? 

Squire Lubberly. Ay, ay. [To Sbrigani.] I don’t know him. 

Erastus. Don’t you remember that I’ve had the happiness 
of drinking I can’t tell how many times with you? 

Squire Lubberly. Excuse me. [To Sbrigani!] I know 
nothing of it. 

Erastus. How d’ye call that rogue at Limoges that used to 
treat so handsomely? 

Squire Lubberly. What, little John? 

Erastus. The same. We often went together to enjoy 
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ourselves at his house. How is it you call the name of the 
place where they walk at Limoges ? 

Squire Lubberly. The churchyard. 

Erastus. Right. Tis there I’ve enjoyed many sweet hours 
of your agreeable conversation. You don’t recollect all this? 

Squire Lubberly. Pardon me, I recollect it. [To Sbrigani.] 
Devil take me if I remember it. 

Sbrigani. [Low, to Squire Lubberly.] A hundred such things 
as that get out of one’s head. 

Erastus. Prithee embrace me then, and let’s renew our 
former friendship. 

Sbrigani. [To Squire Lubberly.] This is a man that loves 
you mightily. 

Erastus. Tell me some news of all your family. How does 
that gentleman your — he there — that’s so honest a man. 

Squire Lubberly. My brother the consul ? 

Erastus. Yes. 

Squire Lubberly. He’s as well as can be. 

Erastus. Troth! I’m overjoyed at it. And that good- 
humoured man — there — Mr. — your 

Squire Lubberly. My cousin the counsellor? 

Erastus. You are right. 

Squire Lubberly. Always gay and merry. 

Erastus. Faith! I’m mighty glad of it. And the gentleman, 
your uncle? the 

Squire Lubberly. I have no uncle. 

Erastus. You had one at that time though. 

Squire Lubberly. No. Nothing but an aunt. 

Erastus. That’s what I would have said. Madam your 
aunt, how does she do? 

Squire Lubberly. She has been dead six months. 

Erastus. Alas poor woman ! She was so good a creature. 

Squire Lubberly. We’ve also my nephew, the parson, who was 
like to die of the smallpox. 

Erastus. What a pity ’twould have been? 

Squire Lubberly. D’ye know Him too ? 

Erastus. Do I know him truly! A lusty handsome young 
fellow. 

Squire Lubberly. None of the lustiest. 

Erastus. No, but of a good shape. 

Squire Lubberly. 0 ! ay. 

Erastus. He is your nephew. 

Squire Lubberly. True. 
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Erastus^ Your brother or your sister’s son. 

Squire Lubberly. True. 

Erastus. Parson of the Church of What d’ye call 

the name? 

Squire Lubberly. Of St. Stephen. 

Ersasius. That’s he, I don’t know any other. 

Squire Lubberly. [To Sbrigani.] He names all my relations. 
Sbrigani. He knows you better than you imagine. 

Squire Lubberly. By what I perceive you’ve lived a long 
while in our town. 

Erastus. Full two years. 

Squire Lubberly. You were there then, when our governor 
was godfather to my cousin the supervisor’s child. 

Erastus. Ay, truly, I was one of the first invited. 

Squire Lubberly. It was genteel. 

Erastus. Ay, mighty genteel. 

Squire Lubberly. ’Twas a very handsome entertainment. 
Erastus. Certainly. 

Squire Lubberly. You saw then the quarrel too, that I had 
with the Perigordin gentleman? 

Erastus. Ay. 

Squire Lubberly. Egad, he met with his match. 

Erastus. Ha, ha! 

Squire Lubberly. He gave me a box on the ear, but I told 

him his own very handsomely. 

Erastus. Sure enough— but I don’t intend you shall take 

any other lodging than mine. 

Squire Lubberly. I don’t care to 

Erastus. You jest. I shall by no means sufler my very good 
friend to be anywhere else but in my house. 

Squire Lubberly. ’Twill be to you 

Erastus. Nay, it signifies nothing, you shall lodge at my 

house. . . . T 

Sbrigani. [To Squire Lubberly.] Since he persists m it, i 

advise you to accept the offer. 

Erastus. Where are your things ? 

Squire Lubberly. I left ’em with my servant, where I was 
set down. 

Erastus. Let’s send somebody to fetch em. 

Squire Lubberly. No, I forbade him to stir, unless I should 

come myself, for fear of some roguery. 

Erastus. ’Twas prudently thought of. 

Squire Lubberly. This place requires a little caution. 
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Erastus. One finds sharpers everywhere. 

Shrigani. I’ll wait upon the gentleman, and conduct him 

where you please. . j 

Erastus. Well, I shall be glad to give some directions, and 

you need only come to that house there. 

Sbrigani. We’ll be with you instantly. 

Erastus. [To Squire Lubberly.] I expect you with impatience. 
Squire Lubberly. [To Sbrigani.] Here’s an acquaintance I 

hadn’t the least thought of. 

Sbrigani. He has the appearance of an honest man. 

Erastus. [Alone.] Faith, Squire Lubberly, we’ll be at you 
every way; matters are ready, and I need only knock. Soho 
there. 


Scene V 

The Apothecary, Erastus. 

Erastus. I believe, sir, you’re the doctor that somebody 
came to talk with from me. 

Apothecary. No, sir, ’tis not I that am the doctor; that 
honour doesn’t belong to me. I’m only an apothecary, an 
unworthy apothecary, at your service. 

Erastus. Is the doctor within then? 

Apothecary. Yes. He’s busy dispatching some sick folks, 
and m go tell him that you are here. 

Erastus. No, don’t stir, I’ll wait till he has done. ’Tis to 
put into his hands a certain relation of ours, (whom he has 
been told of), that’s seized with a sort of madness, which we 
should be very glad to have him cured of, before he’s married. 

Apothecary. I know the matter, I know the matter; and I 
was with him when they spoke to him about this affair. Faith 
and troth, you could not have applied yourself to a more able 
physician, he’s a man that understands medicine as funda- 
mentally as I understand my criss-cross-row: and who, though 
a body should die for it, would not abate one tittle of the rules 
of the ancients. Ay, sir, he always follows the great road, the 
great road, and doesn’t go look for noon at four o’clock: and 
for all the money in the world, he would not cure anybody with 
other medicines than what the faculty prescribes. 

Erastus. He does very right, a patient should not desire to 
be cured, unless the faculty consents to it. 

Apothecary. ’Tis not because we are intimate friends that 
I speak it; but it’s a pleasure to be his patient, and I should 
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rather die by his medicines than be cured by those of any other: 
for whatever happens, a man is certain that things are always 
regular; and should you die under his direction, your heirs 
would have nothing to reproach you for. 

Erastus. That’s a mighty comfort to a dead man. 

Apothecary. To be sure. One would be glad, at least, to 
die methodically. Besides, he’s not one of those doctors that 
make a market of their patients: he’s a man that’s expeditious, 
expeditious, who loves to dispatch his patients: and when they 
are to die, ’tis done with him the quickest in the world. 

Erastus. Indeed, there’s nothing like going through an affair 
speedily. 

Apothecary. That’s true: to what purpose serves so much 
humming and hawing, and beating round the bush? One 
should know out of hand the short or the long of a distemper. 

Erastus. You’re in the right. 

Apothecary. Why there have been three of my children 
already whose illness he did me the honour to take care of, 
that died in less than four days: but in another’s hands they 
would have languished three months. 

Erastus. It’s good to have such friends as these. 

Apothecary. No doubt of it. I have only two children left, 
which he takes care of as if they were his own: he treats and 
orders ’em as he pleases, without my interposing; and very 
frequently, when I return out o’ the city. I’m quite amazed to 
find 'em bleeding or purging by his direction. 

Erastus. That’s the most obliging care in the world. 

Apothecary. Here he is, here he is, here he comes. 


Scene VI 

Erastus, First Physician, Apothecary, Country-Man, Country- 

Woman. 

Country-Man. [To the Physician.^ Sir, he can’t hold out any 
longer, and he says that he feels in his head the violentest pains 
in the world. 

First Physician. The patient is a fool, and by so mucJi the 
more so, because in his distemper, it is not the head according 
to Galen, but the spleen that must disorder him. 

Country-Man. \^atever it be, sir, he has had constantly 
along with it a looseness, for these six months. 

First Physician. Good ; that’s a sign his inside is clear. I’U 
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come to visit him in two or three days: but if he should die 
before that time, don’t fail to give me notice: because it s not a 
point of civility for a physician to visit a dead person. 
Country-Woman. [To the Physician!\ My father, sir, grows 

continually worse and worse. . 

First Physician. That’s not ray fault. I give him medicines, 
why is not he cured ? How many times has he been blooded ? 
Country-Woman. Fifteen, sir, in twenty days. 

First Physician. Blooded fifteen times ? 

Country-Woman. Yes. 

First Physician. And isn’t he cured ? 

Country-Woman. No, sir. 

First Physician. ’Tis a sign the distemper is not in the blood. 
We’ll purge him as many times to see if it isn’t in the humours, 
and if we’ve no success, we’ll send him to the bath. 

Apothecary. That is the end, that is the end of physic. 


Scene VII 

Erastus, First Physician, Apothecary. 

Erasius. [To the Physician.] ’Twas I, sir, that sent to speak 
with you some days ago, about a relation that’s a little dis- 
ordered in his mind, whom I would place at your house, that 
he may be cured with the more conveniency, and be seen but 
by few people. 

First Physician. Yes, sir, I’ve got everything in readiness, 
and promise to take all imaginable care of him. 

Erastus. Here he comes very seasonably. 

First Physician. It happens extremely lilcky, for I’ve got 
an old physician, one of my friends, here, with whom I shall be 
very glad to consult about his disorder. 


Scene VIII 

Squire Lubberly, Erastus, First Physician, The Apothecary. 

Erastus. \To Sqtiire Lubberly.] A little affair is fallen out, 
which obliges me to leave you; [Pointing to the Physician.] 
but there’s a person in whose hands I leave you, that will take 
care upon my account to treat you in the best manner he is able. 

First Physician. The duty of my profession obliges me so 
to do, and it’s sufficient that you lay t^ charge upon me. 
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Squire Lubberly. [Aside.] This is certainly his steward, and 
he must be a man of quality. 

First Physician. [To Erastus.] Yes, I assure you, that I’ll 
treat the gentleman methodically, and with all the regularity 
of our art. 

Squire Lubberly. Od’s life, I must not have so much cere- 
mony, I don’t come here to incommode you. 

First Physician. ’Tis only a pleasure to me to be so employed. 

Erastus. [To the Physician^ There are ten pistoles beforehand 
however, as an earnest of what I’ve promised. 

Squire Lubberly. Nay, if you please, I don’t understand 
that you should be at any expense, or send to buy anything 
for me. 

Erastus. Pray now, give me leave, it’s not for what you 
imagine. 

Squire Lubberly. I beg you’ll treat me only as a friend. 

Erastus. That’s what I’ll do. [Softly to the dodori] I 
chiefly recommend to you not to let him get out of your hands, 
for by fits he’s for making his escape. 

First Physician. Don’t you give yourself any uneasiness. 

Erastus. [To Squire Lubberly.] I beg you to excuse the 
incivility that I commit. 

Squire Lubberly. You banter; why, you do me too great 
a favour. 


Scene IX 

Squire Lubberly, First Physician, Second Physician, 

The Apothecary. 

First Physician. ’Tis a great deal of honour, sir, for me to be 
pitched upon to do you service. 

Squire Lubberly. Your servant. 

First Physician. Here’s a skilful man, my brother, with 
whom I’m going to consult about the manner of our treating you. 

Squire Lubberly. Pray not so much ceremony. I tell you 
I’m a man that likes the common way. 

First Physician. Here, bring chairs. 

[Servants bring in chairs. 

Squire Lubberly. [Aside.] These are mighty dismaMooking 
servants for a young man! 

First Physician. Come, sir, take your place, sir. 

[The Two Physicians sitting, seat Squire Lubberly between them. 
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Squire lubberly. [Giving his hands.] Your most humble 
servant. [Peraiving they feel his pulse] What does this 

mean? 

First Physician. D’ye eat well, sir? 

Squire Lubberly. Yes, and drink still better. 

First Physician. So much the worse. That great appetition 
of frigid and humid is an indication of the heat and aridity that 

is within. D’ye sleep much? 

Squire Lubberly. Yes, when I’ve supped heartily. 

First Physician, Have you dreams ? 

Squire Lubberly. Now and then. 

First Physician. Of what nature are they ? 

Squire Lubberly. Of the nature of dreams. What the devil 
of a conversation is this ? 

First Physician. Your stools, how are they ? 

Squire Lubberly. Troth! I don’t understand the meaning 
of all these questions, and had rather drink a glass. 

First Physician. A little patience. We are going to reason 
upon your affair before you, and will do it in English to be 
understood the better. 

Squire Lubberly. What great reasoning need there be about 
eating a morsel? 

First Physician. Since so it is, that no one can cure a dis- 
temper which he does not understand perfectly, and no one 
can understand it perfectly, without rightly settling the parti- 
cular idea and the true species of it, by its diagnostic and 
prognostic signs; you’ll give me leave, (as you are my senior) to 
enter upon the consideration of the distemper that’s now in 
band, before we meddle with the therapeutic part, and the 
remedies which are proper for us to prescribe for the perfect 
curation of it. I say then, sir, with your permission, that our 
patient here present, is unhappily attacked, affected, possessed, 
and disordered by that sort of madness which we term very 
properly hypochondriac melancholy ; a kind of madness the most 
troublesome, and which requires no less than an iEsculapius 
like you, consummate in our art. You, I say, who are grown 
grey in the service, as the saying is, and through whose hands 
so much business of all sorts has passed. I term it hypochondriac 
melancholy to distinguish it from the other two: for the cele- 
brated Galen establishes in a most learned manner, as is usual 
with him, three species of that distemper which we call melan- 
choly; so termed not only by the Latins, but likewise by the 
Greeltt; which is worthy of observation in our case. The first, 
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which arises from a direct disorder in the brain: the second, 
which proceeds from the whole mass of blood made and rendered 
atrabilious; and the third, termed hypochondriac, which is our 
kind, proceeding from a disorder in some part of the lower belly, 
and from the inferior region, but particularly from the spleen, 
the heat and inflammation whereof sends up to the brain of our 
patient abundance of fuliginous, gross, and heavy particles, the 
black and malignant effluvia of which occasion a depravation of 
the functions of the supreme faculty, and produce that dis- 
temper, which by our ratiocination he is manifestly attainted 
and convicted of. But for an uncontestable diagnostic of what 
I say, you need only consider that mighty seriousness which 
you see, that sadness accompanied by fearfulness and suspicion. 
Pathognomic and individual symptoms of this distemper, so 
well remarked by the divine old man Hippocrates. That 
physiognomy, those eyes red and staring, that swingeing beard, 
that habitude of body, slender, lank, black, and hairy, tokens 
denoting him exceedingly affected by this distemper, pro- 
ceeding from a default in the hypochondria: which distemper, 
by lapse of time, being naturalised, antiquated, habituated, and 
made free of his body, might well degenerate either into dis- 
traction, or phthisic, or apoplexy, or even into downright frenzy 
and fury. All this being supposed, as a disease well known is 
half cured, for ignoii nulla est curatio inorbi, 'twill be no difficulty 
for you to conclude upon the medicines we ought to prescribe 
the gentleman. First of all, to remedy this obdurate plethora, 
this luxuriant cacochymy throughout his whole body. I’m of 
opinion that he should be liberally phlebotomised: I mean, that 
he.be let blood frequently and in abundance, first, in the vena 
basilica, then in the vena cephalica, and if the distemper be 
obstinate, even a vein in the forehead should be opened; and 
let the orifice be large, that the gross blood may issue out. At 
the same time I advise that he purge, scour, and evacuate by 
purgatives, suitable and convenient; that’s to say, by chola- 
gogues, melanagogues, etc. And as the real source of all this 
mischief, either is a feculent and foul humour, or a vapour 
black and gross, which obscures, empoisons, and muddifies 
the animal spirits, it is proper after^va^ds for him to have a bath 
of pure and clean water, with a large quantity of whey; to 
purify by the water the feculency of that foul humour, and by 
the whey to clarify the blackness of that vapour. But before 
aU things, I think it good to recreate him by ajgreeable conver- 
sation, songs and musical instruments, whereto it s not improper 
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to add dancers, to the end that their motions, disposition arid 
agility may stir up and awaken the inactivity of his languid 
spirits, which occasions the thickness of his blood, from whence 
the distemper proceeds. These are the remedies I propose, to 
which may be added abundance more that are better, by you, 
sir, my master and senior, according to the experience, judgment, 
light, and sufficiency that you have acquired in our art. Dixi. 

Second Physician. Sir, Heaven forbid it should enter into 
my head to add anything to what you have been now saying. 
You have discoursed so well of all the signs, the symptoms, and 
the causes of the gentleman’s distemper, the argurnents you 
have used about it are so learned and fine, that it’s impossible 
for him not to be out of his wits, and hypochondriacally melan- 
choly. Or were he not, he must certainly become so for the 
beauty of the things you’ve spoken, and the justness of your 
way of reasoning. Yes, sir, you have very graphically depicted, 
graphice depinxisti, everything that appertains to this dis- 
temper. Nothing can be more learnedly, judiciously, ingeni- 
ously conceived, thought, imagined, than what you have delivered 
upon the subject of this disorder, be it as to the diagnostic, the 
prognostic, or the therapeutic. And nothing now remains for 
me to do but to congratulate the gentleman upon failing into 
your hands, and acquaint him that he’s but too happy in being 
disordered in his senses, to experience the efficacy and the 

gentleness of the medicines wffich you so judiciously have 

proposed. I approve them all, manibus et pedibus descendo 

in tuam sententiam. Ail that I would add to them is, to let all 

his bleedings and purgings be of an odd number, numero deus 
impare gaudet; to take the whey before the bathing; to make 
him a forehead-cloth lined with ^t ; salt is a symbol of wisdom ; 
to whitewash the walls of his chamber, to dissipate the gloominess 
of his spirits, album est disgregaiivum vistts. And to give him 
a little clyster instantly, for to serve as a prelude and intro- 
duction to those judicious medicines, from which, if he’s curable, 
he must receive relief. Heaven grant, sir, that these medicines 
which are yours may succeed with the patient according to 
our intention. 

Squire Lubberly. I’ve been listening to you for an hour, 
gentlemen. Is it a comedy we are acting here? 

First Physician. No, sir, we’re not in jest. 

Squire Lubberly. What does all this mean? What would 
you be at with your gibberish and your nonsense? 

First Physician. Sohl injurious langu^e. That’s a 
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diagnostic which we wanted for the confirmation of his 
distemper; this may turn to distraction. 

Squire Lubberly. [Aside^ In what company have they left 
me here ? [He spits two or three times. 

First Physician. Another diagnostic; frequent sputation. 
Squire Lubberly. Let’s have done with this, and begone from 
hence. 


First Physician. Another again. Inquietude to change 
place. 

Squire Lubberly. What’s the meaning of all this ado? What 
would you have with me? 


First Physician. We’d cure you, according to the orders that 
were given us. 

Squire Lubberly. Cure me? 

First Physician. Ay. 

Squire Lubberly. S’death! I’m not sick. 

First Physician. A bad sign, when a patient is insensible 
of his illness. 

Squire Lubberly. I tell you that I’m very well. 

First Physician. We know how you are better than you 
yourself. We’re physicians that see plainly into your 
constitution. 

Squire Lubberly. If you’re physicians, I’ve nothing at all 
to do with ye. I make a jest of physic. 

First Physician. Howl how! this man is madder than we 


imagined. 

Squire Lubberly. My father and mother never would take 
physic, and they both died without the assistance of doctors. 

First Physician. I don’t wonder then if they got a son that’s 
mad. [To Second Physician] Come, let’s proceed now to the 
cure, and by the exhilarating sweetnesss of harmony, let us 
dulcify, lenify, and pacify the acrimony of his spirits, which I 
see are ready to be inflamed. 


Scene X 

Squire Lubberly. [Alone] What the devfl is this? Are the 
people of this place distracted? I never saw the like in my 
life, and don’t at all understand the meaning of it. 
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Scene XI 

Squire Lubberly, and Two Physicians in grotesque habits. 

They all three at first sit down, the Physicians rise up at difereni 
times to make their compliments to Squire Lubberly, who 
rises up as often to bow to them. 

The Two Physicians. 

Buon di, buon di, buon di, 

Non vi lasciate uccidere 
Dal dolor malinconico, 

Noi vi faremo ridere 
Col nostro canto harmonico, 

Sol’ per guarirvi 
Siamo venuti qui. 

Buon di, buon di, buon di. 

First Physician. 

Altro non ^ la pazzia 
Che malinconia. 

II malato 
Non b disperato, 

Se vol pigliar un poco d’allegria. 

Altro non b la pazzia 
Che malinconia. 

Second Physician. 

Sii, cantate, ballate, ridete: 

E, se far meglio volete, 

Quando sentite il deliro vicino, 

Pigliate del vino, 

E qualche volta un poco di tabac. 

AUegramente, Monsu Pourceaugnac. 

Scene XII 

Squire Lubberly, The Apothecary with a syringe. 

Apothecary. Here, sir, is a little medicine, a little medicine, 
which you must take if you please, if you please. 

Squire Lubberly. What d’ye mean? I’ve no occasion for it. 
Apothecary. ’Twas ordered, sir, 'twas ordered. 

Squire Lubberly. Hah! What d’ye mutter! 
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Apothecary. Take it, sir, take it; ’twill do you no harm, 
’twill do you no harm. 

Squire Lubberly. Heh ! 

Apothecary. It’s a little clyster, a little clyster, gentle, gentle; 
it’s gentle, gentle; there, take it, take it, sir, it’s to scour, to 
scour, to scour. 


Scene XIII 

Squire Lubberly, Apothecary, and Two Physicians in grotesque 
habits, and Morris-Daruers with clyster-pipes. 

The Two Physicians. 

Piglia-lo s6 
Signor Monsu, 

Piglia-lo, piglia-lo, piglia-lo sii, 

Che non ti fari male, 

Piglia-lo sii questo servitiale, 

Piglia-lo s\i. 

Signor Monsu, 

Piglia-lo, piglia-lo, piglia-lo sii. 

Squire Lubberly. Get ye gone to the devil with it. 

[Squire Lubberly holding his hat to keep off the clyster-pipes, 
is followed by the Two Physicians and Morris-Dancers ; 
he runs off the stage, and returns again to sit down in 
the chair, near which he finds the Apothecary who wails 
for him ; the Two Physicians and Morris-Dancers return 
likewise. 


ACT II 
Scene I 

First Physician, Sbrigani. 

First Physician. He has forced through everything I had 
placed to hinder him, and is fled away from the medicines I was 
beginning to prepare for him. 

Sbrigani. ’Tis being a great enemy to himself to avoid 

medicines so salutiferous as yours. 

First Physician. The mark of a distempered brain and a 
depraved reason, to be unwilling to be cured. 

Sbrigani. You would have cured him in an instant. 
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First Physician. No doubt of it, though he had had a com- 
plication of a dozen distempers. . 

Sbrigani. But he has lost you the getting of fifty good pistoles. 
First Physician. For my part, I don’t understand losing 
’em; for I’m resolved to cure him in spite of what he has done. 
He’s bound and engaged to take my medicines, and I’ll have 
him seized wherever I find him, as a deserter from physic and 
an infringer of my prescriptions. 

Sbrigani. You’re in the right, your medicines are a sure 
hit, and ’tis money he has robbed you of. 

First Physician. Where can I learn any news of him ? 
Sbrigani. At the house of that good man Orontes, to be sure, 
whose daughter he’s come to marry, and who knowing nothing 
of the infirmity of his son-in-law that is to be, will be in a hurry 
perhaps to conclude the marriage. 

First Physician. I’ll go talk with him immediately. 

Sbrigani. You’ll not do amiss. 

First Physician. He’s a mortgage to my prescriptions, and 
a patient shan’t make a fool of a physician. 

Sbrigani. That’s very well said of you, and would you take 
my advice, you’d not permit him to be married till you have 
prescribed him your belly-full. 

First Physician. Let me alone. 

Sbrigani. [Aside, and going.] I’m going, for my part, to 
raise another battery, for the father-in-law is as much a noodle 
as the son-in-law. 

Scene 

Orontes, First Physician. 

First Physician. You have a certain gentleman, sir, one 
Squire Lubberly, who is to espouse your daughter. 

Orontes. Ay, I expect him from Limoges, he should have 
been come ere now. 

First Physician. So he is, and has run away from my house 
after being placed there ; but I forbid you, on the behalf of the 
faculty, to proceed in the match you’ve made till I have duly 
prepared him for it, and put him into a state of procreating 
cliildren well conditioned both in body and mind. 

Orontes. How’s this? 

First Physician. Your intended son-in-law was entered my 
I»tient; his distemper, which was given me to cure, is a chattel 
that belongs to me, which I reckon amongst my effects, and I 
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decide to you that I don’t intend he shaU marry, until he has 
previously made satisfaction to the faculty, and undergone the 
medicines that I have ordered him. 

Orontes. Has he some distemper ? 

First Physician. Yes. 

Orontes. And what is his distemper, pray? 

First Physician. Give yourself no concern about it. 

Orontes. Is it some distemper 

First Physician. Physicians are obliged to secrecy. ’Tis 
sufficient that I enjoin both you and your daughter not to cele- 
brate your nuptials with him without my consent, upon pain of 
incurring the faculty’s displeasures, and undergoing all the 
diseases we please. 

Orontes. If that’s the case I shall take care to put a stop to 
the wedding. 

First Physician. He was put into my hands, and is obliged 
to be my patient. 

Orontes. Well and good. 

First Physician. ’Tis in vain for him to run away, I’ll have 
him condemned by a decree to be cured by roe. 

Orontes. I consent to it. 

First Physician. Yes, he shall die, or else I’ll cure him. 
Orontes. With all my heart. 

First Physician. And if I don’t find him, I’ll come upon you, 
and cure you in his stead. 

Orontes. I am very well. 

First physician. That’s no matter, I must have a patient, 
and will tiie whom I can. ‘ 

Orontes. - Take whom you will, but it shan’t be me. [Alone.] 
A fine way of reasoning ! 


Scene III 

Orontes, Sbrigani {dressed like a Flemish merchant). 

Sbrigani. Sur, vid your permisseong, me be one tranger, de 
marshand Flemish, dat you’d be glad to demaund you one 
letel news. 

Orontes. What is it, sir? 

Sbrigani. Foot your haut upon your hed, you pleese, sir. 
Orontes. Tell me what you desire, sir? 

Sbrigani. Me speke nothing, sur, if you no poot oon de haut. 
Orontes. Well then. What is it, sir? 
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Sbrigani, You not know in dis sitty one certain Montsir 
Orontes? 

OronUs. Yes, I know him. , . ^ 

Sbrigani. You pleese, sur, vat maun he be? 

Orontes. He’s a man like other men. 

Sbrigani. Me demaund you, sur, vether he be reesh, he goot 

de monnoie? 

Orontes. Yes. 

Sbrigani. But he be ver mush grate deal reesh, sur ? 

Orontes. Yes. 

Sbrigani. Me be very glad of dat, sur. 

Orontes. And why so ? 

Sbrigani. It be, sur, for one letel raisonn of consequance for us. 
Orontes. But once more, upon what account ? 

Sbrigani. It be, sur, dat dis Montsir Orontes vil give his 
dauter be marrie to one certain Montsir Lubberly. 

Orontes. Well. 

Sbrigani. And dis Montsir Lubberly, sur, be one maun dat 
owe mush, ver mush, to ten or douzain marshand Flemish wish 
he come bidder. 

Orontes. Does Squire Lubberly owe a great deal to ten or 
twelve merchants? 

Sbrigani. Oye, sur, and eight mont ago ve have obtain one 
letel sentaunce oon him, and he give up to paye his creditor all 
dat dis Montsir Orontes give for his dauter’s portiong upoon 
dis marriage. 

Orontes. How, how, has he given up that to pay his creditors ? 
Sbrigani. Oye, sur, and vid one grand devotion ve all expect 
dis marriage. 

Orontes. [Aside^ This information is not amiss. I wish you 
a good morning. 

Sbrigani. Me taunk you, sur, for de grand faveur. 

Orontes. Your most humble servant. 

Sbrigani. Me, sur, be more den ver mush obligee for the 
gudde news vish you me give. \He takes off his beard, and pulls 
off the Flemish habit whi^ loas over his omt.] This doesn’t go 
wrong at all. Let’s have done with our Flemish dress to think 
of other measures, and endeavour to sow such discord and 
suspicion between the father-in-law and son-in-law as shall 
break off the intended match. They are both equally qualified 
to swallow the bait that’s thrown out to ’em; and amongst us 
sharpers of the first class, it’s merely a diversion, when we find 
game so easy to be caught as this. 
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Scene IV 

Squire Lubberly, Sbrigani. 

Squire Lubberly. \Thinking himself alone.] 

Piglia-Io sii, piglia-lo 
Signor Monsu 

What the devil is that ? [Seeing Sbrigani.] Oh ! 

Sbrigani. What’s the matter, sir? What ails you? 

Squire Lubberly. Everything I see, methinks, is a clyster. 

Sbrigani. Why so? 

Squire Lubberly. Don’t you know what has befallen me at 
that house which you conducted me to the door of? 

Sbrigani. No, really; what was it? 

Squire Lubberly. I thought to have been regaled there in a 
proper manner. 

Sbrigani. Well. 

Squire Lubberly. I leave you in his hands, sir. Doctors 
dressed in black. In a chair. Feel the pulse. Since so it is. 
He is mad. Two great jolterheads. Swingeing hats. Buon d%, 
buon di. Six merry-andrews. Ta, ra, ta, ta. Ta, ra, ta, ta. 
Allegramente, Monsu Lubberly. Apothecary. Clyster. Take 
it, sir, take it, take it. It is gentle, gentle, gentle. ’Tis to scour, 
to scour, to scour. Piglia-lo sk. Signor Monsu, piglia-lo, 
piglia-lo, piglia-lo jti. I never was so surfeited with imper- 
tinence in all my life. 

Sbrigani. What does all that mean? 

Squire Lubberly. It means that the man there with his 
mighty fondness is a deceitful rascal, who put me in a house to 
make a fool o’ me, and play me a trick. 

Sbrigani. Is that possible? 

Squire Lubberly. Certainly. There were a dozen devils at 
my heels, and I had all the difficulty in the world to escape 
out of their clutches. 

Sbrigani. Do but see. How deceitful are people’s looks! 
I imagined him to be your most affectionate friend. ’Tis a 
wonder to me how ’tis possible such impostors should be in the 

world. . , ,, 

Squire Lubberly. Don’t I stink of a clyster? Prithee smell. 

Sbrigani. Faugh ! here’s something a little like it. 

Squire Lubberly. My smelling and imagination are quite 
full of it, and methinks I see continually a dozen clyster-pipes 
levelled at me. 
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Sbrigani. What a grievous piece of villainy was there 1 and 

how treacherous and wicked people are ! 

Squire Lubberly. Pray tell me where Mr. Orontes lives; I 

should be glad to go thither immediately. _ 

Sbrigani. So, so, you’re of an amorous constitution then; 

and have heard that Mr. Orontes has a daughter 

Squire Lubberly. Ay, I’m come to marry her. 

Sbrigani. To to marry her? 

Squire Lubberly. Ay. 

Sbrigani. In wedlock ? 

Squire Lubberly. How else can it be ? 

Sbrigani. Oh! ’tis another thing, I beg your pardon. 

Squire Lubberly. What d’ye mean by that? 

Sbrigani. Nothing. 

Squire Lubberly. But pray. 

Sbrigani. Nothing, I tell ye. I spoke a little too hastily. 
Squire Lubberly. I desire you to tell me what the secret is. 
Sbrigani. No, ’tis not necessary. 

Squire Lubberly. Pray now. 

Sbrigani. No, I beg you to excuse me there. 

Squire Lubberly. What, are not you my friend ? 

Sbrigani. Ay marry, nobody can be more so. 

Squire Lubberly. You should hide nothing from me then. 
Sbrigani. ’Tis a thing wherein one’s neighbour’s interest 
is concerned. 

Squire Lubberly. That I may oblige you to open your heart 
to me, here’s a small ring I desire you to keep for my sake. 

Sbrigani. Let me consider a little, if I can in conscience do 
it. [After going a little way off from Squire Lxibberly^ Here’s 
a man that pursues his own interest, that endeavours to pro- 
vide for his daughter as advantageously as possible; and one 
must do harm to nobody. These things are indeed no secret, 
but I shall go discover ’em to a man that does not know ’em, and 
’tis forbidden to speak evil of one’s neighbour; that’s true. But, 
on the other side, here’s a stranger they would impose upon, who 
comes in an honest manner to marry a woman he knows nothing 
of, and whom he has never seen. An open-hearted gentleman, 
for whom I feel an inclination, who does me the honour to reckon 
me his friend, puts a confidence in me, and presents me a ring 
to keep for his sake. [To Squire Lubberly Well, I find I may 
tell you matters without wounding my conscience; but let’s 
endeavour to tell ’em you in the gentlest way that’s possible, 
and spare people the most we can. To acquaint you that this 
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woman leads an infamous life would be a little too harsh; let’s 
therefore seek some milder terms to express our meaning. The 
word sparkish does not come up to it; that of a complete coquette 
seems to me proper for our purpose, and I may make use of it 
to tell you honestly what she is. 

Squire Lubberly. Would they take me then for a tom-noodle ? 

Sbrigani. Perhaps at the bottom there’s not so much harm 
in it as everybody believes. There are people too, after all, 
who set themselves above these kinds of things, and don’t 
fancy that their honour depends 

Squire Lubberly. I’m your servant for that. I’ll not put such 
an hat as this upon my head, for the family of the Lubberlys 
love to show their faces. 

Sbrigani. There’s the father. 

Squire Lubberly. That old fellow there? 

Sbrigani. Yes. I’ll withdraw. 


Scene V 

Orontes, Squire Lubberly. 

Squire Lubberly. Good-morrow, sir, good-morrow. 

Orontes. Servant, sir, servant. 

Squire Lubberly. . You are Mr. Orontes, aren’t you? 

Orontes. Yes. 

Squire Lubberly. And I’m Squire Lubberly. 

Orontes. Well and good. 

Squire Lubberly. Do you believe, Mr. Orontes, that the 
people of Limoges are fools? 

Orontes. Do you believe. Squire Lubberly, that the people 
of Paris are asses? 

Squire Lubberly. Do you imagine, Mr. Orontes, that such a 
man as I am pining to death for a wife? 

Orontes. Do you imagine. Squire Lubberly, that such a girl 
as my daughter is pining to death for a husband? 


Scene VI 

Julia, Orontes, Squire Lubberly. 

Julia. I was told, father, that Squire Lubberly is come. 
0, to be sure that’s he, for my heart tells me so. How handsome 
he is! What a fine airl And how pleased I am to have such 
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a husband! Give me leave to embrace him and give him a 
proof 

Orontes. Softly, daughter, softly. 

Squire Lubberly. [Aside] Udsbud! how sparkish she isl 
how presently she takes fire! 

Orontes. I’d be glad to know, Squire Lubberly, for what 
reason you come 

Julia. [Comes near to Squire Lubberly, looks upon him with a 
languishing air, and is for taking him by the hand] How happy 
I am to see you! and how I bum with impatience 

Orontes. Heh! daughter, get ye gone, I tell ye. 

Squire Lubberly. [Aside] Hoh, hoh! What a coming wench! 

Orontes. I’d be glad, I say, to know for what reason (if you 

please) you have the assurance to 

[Julia continues the same action. 

Squire Lubberly. [Aside] Od’s my life I 

Orontes. \To Julia] Again 1 What’s the meaning o’ that ? 

Jtdia. Wouldn’t you have me be fond of the husband you 
have chosen for me? 

Orontes. No. Get ye in again. 

Julia. Let me look on him. 

Orontes. Go in, I tell ye. 

Julia. I would stay here, if you please. 

Orontes. I won’t suSer it. If you don’t go in this instant, 

Jidia. Well, I’m going in. 

Orontes. My daughter's a fool, and doesn’t understand how 
matters go. 

Squire Lubberly. [Aside] How she’s delighted with me ! 

Orontes. [To Jtdia] Won’t you be gone? 

Julia. When is it then that you will marry me to the 
gentleman? 

Orontes. Never, you are not for him. 

Jtdia. 1 will have him, so I will, since you promised him 
to me. 

Orontes. If I promised him to you, I unpromise him to 
you again. 

Squire Lubberly. [Aside.'\ She would fain lay hold o’ me. 

Jtdia. Do what you can we’ll be married together, in spite 
of all the world. 

Orontes. I shall prevent you both, I assure you. Bless me I 
what frenzy possesses her. 
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Scene VII 

Orontes, Squire Lubberly. 

Squire Lubberly. S’bud, father-in-law that was-to-be, don’t 
give yourself so much trouble. Nobody intends to run away 
with your daughter, and your grimaces won’t take at all. 

Orontes. All yours will have no great efiect. 

Squire Lubberly. Did you take it in your head that Leonard 
Lubberly was a man to buy a pig in a poke? and that he had not 
a bit of judgment in him to inform himself how the world goes, 
and see, in marrying, whether his honour was well secured? 

Orontes. I can’t tell what that means; but did you take it 
in your head, that a man of sixty-three has so few brains, and 
so little consideration for his daughter, as to marry her to a 
man that has you know what, and who was put into a doctor’s 
house to be taken care of? 

Squire Lubberly. That’s a trick was put upon me, and I 
ail nothing. 

Orontes. The doctor told it me himself. 

Squire Lubberly. The doctor lied. I’m a gentleman, and 
I’ll meet him sword in hand. 

Orontes. I know what I should believe, and you shan’t 
impose upon me in this matter, any more than about the debts 
which you are bound to pay upon my daughter’s marriage. 

Squire Lubberly. What debts? 

Orontes. Shamming it here is to no purpose; for I’ve seen 
the Flemish merchant, who with other creditors obtained a 
decree against you six months ago. 

Squire Lubberly. What Flemish merchant? What creditors ? 
What decree obtained against me? 

Orontes. You very well know what I mean. 


Scene VIII 

Lucetta, Orontes, Squire Lubberly. 

Lucetta. {Counterfeiting a woman of Languedoc.] Awl thoo 
eart thare, and at last I ha’ faund thee after sic muclde tramping. 
Caunst thoo, thoo wretch, caunst thoo endure thae sight o’ mae ? 
Squire Lubberly. What would the woman have? 

Lucetta. Whot would I ha’, roscul 1 dust thoo mack as thoof 
hoot didst na knaw mae? dust thoo na blush, impudance as 
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thoo art, dust thoo na blush ta see mae? [To Orontes.] I wa 
tald, measter, thot he wud morry ye’r dater; bout 1 assuer 
yow thot I ora hes weef, and thot seaven yeers peast, measter, 
cooming ta P^zenas, he hod thae deevilish skill ta gaen ma 
heert by hes flautterings, and faund thae certane way o farcing 

mae ta morry ’en. 

Omites. Alack ! alack ! 

Squire Lubberly. What the devil is this? 

Luceita. Thae faulse loon gang’d awa frae mae thrae yeer 
aufter, upo’ pretaunce o’ sora motter that he mun ga do inches 
ain contryj and frae that teem I ha* hear na tedings of on; 
bout whan I hod thae least thought aubout it, I wa tald thot 
he wa coom ta thilk tawn, ta morry ane other yoong lass, hes 
kinsfolk ha’ proveded for hem, na heeding hes furst mornage. 
Wharfour lefing a’, I speeded ta thic place, wi’ a’ heast, ta 
forefend thilk unlofu* morriage, and shaume afore a’ thae woorld 
thae fouest o’ monkind. 

Squire Lubberly. What amazing impudence ! 

Luceita. Impudance, be na thoo ashaumed to wroong mae ? 
dun na thae secreet gripings o’ thy ain conshiance confoound 
thee? 

Squire Lubberly. Am I your husband ? 

Luceita. Roscul, daurest thoo scay thae coontrary? thoo 
kennest ta me farrow thot thoo beest bout too trewly sae. Wud 
ta Heeven it was otherwise, and thot thoo hodst laft mae i’ thot 
steat o’ innoceance and i’ thot traunquillity of meind wic a’ 
tha chaurras and tha dilusions ha’ unhoppily bereaved me o’. 
Thon I shu’ na maek thic ruefu’ figure I neow do, ta see a crueel 
husbond flout a’ me foondness four him, and wi’out ane pitty 
leef mae ta thae mortel greefings thot hes unfaithfu’ doings 
maek mae feel. 

Orontes. I cannot forbear weeping. [To Squire Lubberly.] 
Go, you’re a wicked man. 

Squire Lubberly. I know nothing of all this. 


Scene IX 

Nerina, Luceita, Orontes, Squire Lubberly. 

Nerina. [Counterjeiting a woman of Picardy.] Ho, hur con 
no hould oot longer: hur pe quite chockt. Hoh roogg! hur hove 
led hur a fine daunce, put now hur shon no eskcap her. [To 
Orontes^ Justishl justish! hur wuU poot a hindurmont to this 
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marriage. It be hur hosbon, sur, and her wuU hong this 
hong-doog. 

Squire Lubberly. Another ! 

Orontes. [Aside.^ What a devil of a fellow is this? 

Lucetta. And wat wud yow ha’ wi’ ye’r hindurmont and ye’r 
honging? i’ thic mon ye’r husbond? 

Neritta. Oye meistress, and hur pe his wiffe. 

Lucetta. Thot i’ na trew; I am hes weef; and ’gin he mun be 
hong, it be I mun hong *en. 

Nerina. Hur con no teel wot hur gabble? 

Lucetta. I tall ye that I om hes weef. 

Nerina. Hisw^e? 

Ltuetta. Yees. 

Nerina. Hur teel hur agin, it pe hur whoo pe soo. 

Lucetta. And I assuer ye thot I om sae. 

Nerina. Hur hos peen marridd to her foor years. 

Lucetta. And I ha’ bin hes weef thic seaven yeer. 

Nerina. Hur hos witnesses oof aul hur sayes. 

Lucetta. A’ my contry knaws it. 

Nerina. Hur toown con testifee it. 

Lucetta. A’ Pezenas rong o’ our bridal. 

Nerina. Aul Soint Quentin flock'd to hur wadding. 

Lucetta. Nathing is sae trew. 

Nerina. Nothung con pe mo certain. 

Lucetta. [To Squire Lubberly.] Daurest thoo seay thae 
coontrary, villain? 

Nerina. [To Squire Lubberly.] Con hur deny it to hur, roogg? 

Squire Lubberly. One is as true as t’other. 

Lucetta. Faw-shaumless-theef! Wreech! du’ na ye rcmom- 
ber poor Feanny and poor Jeanny thae fruits o’ our morriage? 

Nerina. Donno pe zo brazen. Wo’t, con hur forgget hur 
poorr shild, her littel Moggy, which hur leaft hur forr a tocken 
of hur faith? 

Squire Lubberly. A couple of impudent jades ! 

Ltuetta. Coom Feanny, coom Jeanny, coom Patie, coom 
Peggy, coom show an unnatural feether hes cruelty ta hes bairns. 

Nerina. Cume hur shild Moggy, cume maak your vather 
aushame of his impeudance. 
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Scene X 

Orontes, Squire Lubberly, Lucetta, Nerina, Several Children. 

Jeanny.Feanny, Moggy. 0 papa! papa! papa! 

Squire Lubberly. Devil take the little whore s birds ! 

Liuetta. Be na ye i’ thae utmost confusion, villain, to tourn 
awae a’ yer baims, and ta shuut yer ears ta feetherly affection. 
Ye shu^na escape mae, roscul; Til fallo ye ilka wharc, and ding 
yer crime i’ yer teeth, ’till I ha’ me revenge, till I have ye 
punished; rogue! I wull ha’ ye punished. 

Nerina. Donno hur plush for zaying zo, and forr hur peing 
unsensible ofi the embrasses off the poor shild? Hur shonno 
get out off her bonds. And forr aul hur flouts, her wull maak it 
known that hur pc hur wiffe, and hur wull hove hur hong. 

The Children. Papa I papa ! papa ! 

Squire Lubberly. Help, help! Where shall I run? I can 
bear no more of it. 

Oroutes. Go, you’ll do right to have him punished ; he deserves 
to be hanged. 


Scene XI 

Sbrigani. [Alone.] Everything is under my eye, and hitherto 
all goes right. We shall so weary out our country chap, that 
he’ll knock off, i’faith. 


Scene XII 

Squire Lubberly, Sbrigani. 

Squire Lubberly. Oh ! I’m murdered ! What vexation ! What 
a confounded city! Assassinated on all sides. 

Sbrigani. What’s the matter, sir? has anything befallen you ? 

Squire Lubberly. Yes. It rains clysters and women in 
this country. 

Sbrigani. How so? 

Squire Lubberly. A couple of jabbering jades are come to 
aexuse me of being married to both of ’em, and threaten me 
with justice. 

Sbrigani. That’s a plaguy affdr, for in this country justice 
is as rigorous as the devil against that sort of crime. 

Squire Lubberly. Ay; but though there should be an infor- 
mation, citation, decree and judgment obtained by surprise, 
default and contumacy, I’ve a way by disputing the jurisdiction 
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of the court, to gain time, and bring about the means of 
invalidating the prosecution. 

Sbrigani. Why this is talking of it in all the terms. And 
’tis plain that you’re of the profession, sir. 

Squire Lubberly. I? Not at all; I, I am a gentleman. 

Sbrigani. Certainly, to talk thus, you must have studied 
the practice. 

Squire Lubberly. No, it’s nothing but common sense, which 
makes me conclude I shall always be admitted to justify myself 
by facts, and that I cannot be condemned upon a simple accusa- 
tion, without a re-examination and a cordrontation with the 
parties. 

Sbrigani. This is nicer still. 

Squire Lubberly. These words come from me without my 
knowledge. 

Sbrigani. Methinks the common sense of a gentleman may 
go so far as to conceive what is right, and the order of justice, 
but not to know the very terms of quibbling. 

Squire Lubberly. These are some words I have remembered 
by reading romances. 

Sbrigani. 0 very well. 

Squire Lubberly. To show you that I understand nothing 
at all of the quirks of law, I beseech you to carry me to some 
counsellor to advise with upon my affair. 

Sbrigani. I will so, and will carry you to a couple of very 
able men; but I warn you beforehand not to be surprised at 
their manner of speaking. They have contracted at the bar a 
certain habit of declaiming, which appears like singing, and 
you’ll take all they say to you for music. 

Squire Lubberly. What signifies it how they speak, so they 
tell me what I want to know? 


Scene XIII 

Squire Lubberly, Sbrigani, Two Counsellors, Two Attorneys, 

Two Bailiffs. 

First Counsellor. [Drawling out his words.] 

In case of po-ly-ga-my. 

Hanging’s what the laws decree. 

Second Counsellor. [Speaking veryjast] 

What you’ve done 
Is clear and plain. 
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And in that case 
’Tis very full 
What the law says. 

Consult our authors, 

Legislators, and glossators; 

Justinian, Papinian, 

Ulpian, Tribonian, 

Fernand, Rebuffe. John Imolus, 

Paul Castro, Julian, Bartholus, 

Jason, Alciat, and Cuja 

That able man, you’ll find they say: 

r th’ case o’ polygamy, 

Hanging the laws decree. 

Second Counsellor. 

All people that are civilised 
And well advised, 

French, English, Hollanders, 

Danes, Swedes, and Polanders, 

Flemings, Spaniards, Portuguese, 

Italians, Germans, all of these. 

Herein you’ll find 
Are of a mind, 
r th’ case o’ polygamy 
Hanging the laws decree. 

First Counsellor. (5x»g5.] 

r th’ case o’ polygamy 
Hanging the laws decree. 

Lubberly beats Hum off. 


ACT III 

Scene I 

ErastuSt Sbrigani. 

Sbrigani. Well, matters go on as we would have ’em; and 
as his natural parts are very poor, and his understanding the 
shallowest in the world, I’ve put him into such a terrible fright 
at the severity of the law in this country, and the preparations 
already making for his death, that he intends to fly; and to 
escape more easily from the people which I have told him are 
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placed at the city gates to stop him, he’s resolved to disguise 
himself, and the disguise he has taken is a woman’s habit. 

Erasius. I’d fain see him in that equipage. 

Sbrigani. Take you care to complete the comedy, and whilst 
I’m playing my scenes with him, go you, [Whispering him.] 
you apprehend? 

Erastus. Yes. 

Sbrigani. And when I’ve placed him as I would 

[Whispering him. 

Erastus. Very well. 

Sbrigani. And when the father shall be apprised by me 

[Whispering him again. 

Erastus. That does the best in the world. 

Sbrigani. Here’s our lass; away quick, that he mayn’t see 
us together. 

Scene II 

Squire Lubberly {in woman's clothes), Sbrigani. 

Sbrigani. For my part, I don’t believe that in this condition 
one could ever know you, for you’ve an air like that of a woman 
o’ quality. 

Squire Lubberly. What amazes me is, that in this country 
the forms of law should not be observed. 

Sbrigani. Ay, I have already told you they begin here with 
hanging a man, and then try him aftenvards. 

Squire Lubberly. That’s very unjust justice. 

Sbrigani. ’Tis as rigorous as the devil, particularly against 
these sorts of crimes. 

Squire Lubberly. But when a body's innocent? 

Sbrigani. No matter, they don’t trouble themselves about 
that; and then they have in this city an intolerable hatred for 
the people of your country, and notlung can rejoice ’em more 

than to see a man of Limoges hanged. 

Squire Lubberly. Why, what have the Limosins done to ’em ? 

Sbrigani. They are brutes, enemies to the gentility and merit 
of other cities. For my part, I protest I’m in a terrible fright 
about you; and I shall have no comfort of my life should you 
come to be hanged. 

Squire Lubberly. ’Tis not so much the fear o death that 
makes me fly, as that it is vexatious to a gentleman to be hanged; 
such a thing as that would injure one’s titles of honour. 
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Sbrigani. You’re in the right; they would contest with you 
after that the title of esquire. But be it your study, when I 
lead you by the hand, to walk as a woman does, and to use tne 

language, and all the airs of a person of quahty. 

Squire Lubberly. Let me alone, I have seen people of fine 
carriage: aU the matter is, I have somewhat of a beard. 

Sbrigani. Your beard’s nothing; there are women have as 
much as you. Come, let’s see a little how you behave yourself. 
\Squire Lubberly mitnics a woman of quality] Good. 

Squire Lubberly, Why, my cauch there. Where is my cauch ? 
Lard, what a miserable thing it is to have such servants as these . 
Must I wait all day in the street, and will nabody call my 


cauch for me ? 

Shrigani. Mighty well. 

Squire Lubberly. So ho, here, cauchman, page. Little rascal 1 
How I’ll have ye lashed by and by I Page, page. Why where 
is this page? Can’t the page be found? Will nabody call this 
page for me? have I na page in the warld? 

Sbrigani. This is to a miracle. But one thing I observe, 
that hood is a little too thin. I’ll fetch one that’s thicker to con- 
ceal your face the better in case of any accident. 

Squire Lubberly. What shall I do in the meanwhile? 

Sbrigani. Stay for me here, I’ll be with you in a moment. 
You need only walk about. 

\Squire Lubberly walks bachvard and forward the stage 
several times mimicking a woman of quality.] 


Scene III 

Squire Lubberly, Two Swiss. 

First Swiss. [Not seeing Squire Lubberly.] Come aloong, 
broder, make hasht; ush both musht awoy to Teybum to shee 
de execushong 0’ Squeer Lubberly dat ish condemn to be hong 
by te neack. 

Second Swiss. seeing Squire Li 4 bberly.] Ush musht hire 
one window to shee dis execushong. 

First Swiss. Day shay, dere be put up alreedy one greet 
quite new gallows, to hong dis Lubberly. 

Second Swiss. By me shoul, me shall fiend one grand pleasure 
to shee hong dis Limosin. 

First Swiss. Yesh, to shee him kick hish legs in de air before 
au de vorld. 
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Second Swiss. He be one pleashant roogue indeed. Day 
shay, he be marrie tree wife. 

First Swiss. Dat be diable, tree wife to one mon; one be 
full enuff. 

Second Swiss. [Seeing Squire Lubberly.] Gud morrow, maddome. 

First Svnss. Vat do ye here alone? 

Squire Lubberly, I stay for my attendants, gentlemen. 

Second Swiss. She be pretty upo’ my shoul. 

Squire Lubberly. Softly, gentlemen. 

First Swiss. Vill you, maddome, go and divert yourshelf 
at Teybum? Ush vill show you one letel honging dat be ver 
pretty. 

Squire Lubberly. I thank you. 

Second Swiss. It be one gentlemen o’ Limoges, dat vill be 
hong on one grand gallows. 

Squire Lubberly. I have no curiosity. 

First Swiss. Dis be one comical letel fubs. 

Squire Lubberly. Fair and soft. 

First Swiss. By me shoul, me vill go to bed vid you. 

Squire Lubberly. Fiel this is going too far; such filthy 
language must not be used to a woman of my condition. 

Second Swiss. Let her alone, it be me dat vill go to bed vid 
her for moi pistole. 

First Swiss. Me vill not let her alone. 

Second Swiss. Me vill have her myshelf. 

[They pull him about violently. 

First Swiss. Me vill have her. 

Second Swiss. Dou lie. 

First Swiss. Dou lie dyshelf. 

Squire Lubberly. Help ! a rape ! 


Scene IV 

Squire Lubberly, An Officer, Two Soldiers, Two Swiss. 

Officer What’s this? What violence is here? And what 
would ye do to the lady? Come, about your business, if you 

wouldn’t have me put ye into prison. , . 

First Swiss. By me shalvashon, dou sha not have her. 
Second Swiss. By me shalvashon, dou sha not have her 

neider. 
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Scene V 

Squire Lubberly, An Officer. 

Squire Lubberly. I’m obliged to you, sir, for delivenna me 

from these insolent fellows. . , u «. 

Officer. Hah? here’s a face that much resembles what was 

described to me. 

Squire Lubberly. Tis not me, I assure you. 

Officer. How, how, what’s that 

Squire Lubberly. I can’t tell. 

Officer. Why did you talk so then ? 

Squire Lubberly. For nothing. 

Officer. There’s some meaning in what you said, and I seize 
you prisoner. 

Squire Lubberly. 0, sir, pray now ! 

Officer. No, no; by your appearance and your discourse you 
must needs be Squire Lubberly, whom we are hunting for, that 
has disguised himself in this manner; and you shall instantly 
go to prison. 

Squire Lubberly. Alas ! 


Scene VI 

Squire Lubberly, Sbrigani, Officer, Soldiers. 

Sbrigani. \To Squire Lubberly 0 Heaven 1 What doe,« 
this mean? 

Squire Lubberly. They know me. 

Officer. Ay, that’s what I am rejoiced at. 

Sbrigani. [To the Officer.] Oh sir, for my sake? You know 
we have been friends a long while. I conjure you not to carry 
him to prison. 

Officer. No, it’s impossible. 

Sbrigani. You’re a man that will hear reason. Is there no 
way of adjusting this matter with a few pistoles? 

Officer. [To his soldiers.] Stand off a little. 


Scene VTI 

Squire Lubberly, Sbrigani, An Officer. 

Sbrigani. [To Squire Lubberly.] You must give him money to 
let you go. Do it quickly. 
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Squire Lubberly. [Giving money to Sbrigani.] 0 cursed town ! 

Sbrigani. Hold your hand, sir. 

Officer. How much is there ? 

Sbrigani. One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, 
nine, ten. 

Officer. No. My orders are too express. 

Sbrigani. [To the Officer who is going] Lord, stay. [To 
Squire Lubberly.] Make haste, give him as much more. 

Squire Lubberly. But 

Sbrigani. Make haste, I tell ye, and don’t lose time. You’ll 
find a mighty pleasure, when you are hanged. 

Squire Lubberly. [Gives more money to Sbrigani] Oh ! 

Sbrigani. [To the Officer] Here, sir. 

Officer. [To Sbrigani] I must run away with him then, for 
there can be no safety here for me. Let me conduct him, and 
don’t you stir from this place. 

Sbrigani. Pray take great care of him. 

Officer. I promise you not to leave him till I put him in a 
place of safety. 

Squire Lubberly. [To Sbrigani] Good-bye to ye. That’s the 
only honest man I’ve found in this city. 

Sbrigani. Lose no time. I love you so much that I wish 
you was far from hence already. [Alone] May Heaven 
conduct you. A fine bubble, i’faith! But here is 


Scene VIII 
Orontes, Sbrigani. 

Sbrigani. [As ij not seeing Orontes] Ah! what an amazing 
accident! what an afflicting piece of news for a father! Poor 
Orontes ! how I pity thee I 

Orontes. What is it? what misfortune dost thou forebode 

to me? , . , n • 

Sbrigani. Ah! sir, that perfidious Limosin, that villain 

Squire Lubberly is run away with your daughter. 

Orontes. Run away with my daughter? 

Sbrigani. Yes. She’s become so mad for him, that she has 
left you to go after him; and they say he has got a charm to 
make all the women in love with him. . , . , . 

Orontes. Let’s seek for justice immediately. A hue and 

cry after ’em. 


I 
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Scene IX 

Orontes, Erastns, Julia, Shrigani. 

Erastus. [To Julia] Come along, you shall come in spite 
0’ your teeth, and I’ll put you in your father’s hands again. 
Here, sir, here’s your daughter whom I have taken by force 
from the man she was running away with; not for the love of 
her, but only in regard to you; for after her doing such an action 
as this, I ought to despise her, and cure myself absolutely of 
the passion I had for her. 

Orontes. Ah ! infamous creature as thou art ! 

Erastus. [To Jidia.] What! to treat me thus, after all the 
marks of love that I have given you! I don’t at all blame you 
for being obedient to the will of the gentleman your father; he 
b Tivise and judicious in what he does, and I don’t complain of 
him at all for rejecting me for another. If he was worse than 
his word to me, he had his reasons for it. He was made believe 
that thb other man is richer than I am by four or five thousand 
crowns; and four or five thousand cro^vns is a considerable 
sum, and what’s well worth the trouble of a man’s breaking his 
word for. But to forget in a moment all the passion I have 
shown for you; to let yourself be at first sight inflamed with 
love for a new comer, and shamefully to follow him without the 
consent of your father, after the crimes that were charged upon 
him, is what the whole world condemns, and for which my heart 
can’t invent reproaches severe enough. 

Julia. Why yes, I fell in love with him, and would follow 
him, since my father had chosen him for my husband. Not- 
withstanding what you say, he’s a very honest man; and all 
the crimes they accuse him of are monstrous falsities. 

Orontos. Hold your tongue; you’re a fool, and I know better 
than you. 

Julia. These are certainly tricks that have been played 
mm, arid perhaps ’tis he [Pointing to Erastus.] has contrived 
this artifice to give you a disgust to him. 

Erastus. I ! could I be capable of such a thing I 

Julia. Yes, you. 

(pontes. Hold your tongue, I tell ye, you’re a fool. 

trastiu. No, no, don’t you imagine I have any desire to 
Dreak off the match, or that it was my passion for you which 
torced me to pursue you. I have already told you ’twas only 
the regard I have for the gentleman your father. I could not 
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endure that an honest man, as he is, should be exposed to the 
shame of all the tittle-tattle such an action as yours would 
occasion. 

Orontes. I’m infinitely obliged to ye, Erastus. 

ErasUis. Fare you well, sir; I have had all the ardour in 
the world to enter into your family; and have done all that is 
in my power to obtain such an honour. But I have been 
unfortunate, and you did not judge me worthy of that honour. 
But that shall not prevent my retaining for you those sentiments 
of esteem and ^’ene^ation which your person requires from me; 
and though I could not be your son-in-law, I shall however 
eternally be your servant. 

Orontes. Stay, Erastus, your behaviour touches my soul, 
and I give you my daughter in marriage. 

Jitlia. I’ll have no other husband but Squire Lubberly. 
Orontes. And I’m resolved you shall have Erastus this 
moment. Here, your hand. 

Julia. No, I will not do it. 

Orontes. I shall give it you about your ears. 

Erastus. No, sir, no, don’t use any violence towards her, I 
beseech you. 

Orontes. ’Tis her place to obey me, and I know how to show 
myself master. 

Erastus. Don’t you see what a love she has for that man? 
And would you have me possess a body which another has got 
the heart of. 

Orontes. ’Tis some philter that he has given her; you 11 see 
she’ll change her mind before it’s long. Give me your hand. 

Come. 

Julia. I don’t 

Orontes. What! d’ye make a noise! Come on, your hand 

I tell ye; ha, ha, ha! , 

Erastus. [To Julia] Don’t believe it’s for the love of you 
that I give you my hand; ’tis your father only that I’m in love 

with, and it’s him I marry. ^ 

Orontes. I’m mightily obliged to you, and 1 11 add ten 
thousand crowns to my daughter’s portion. Let a notary be 
brought to draw the contract. 

Erastus. Whilst we wait for him, we may enjoy diversions 
suitable to the occasion, and fetch in those maskers whorn the 
report of Squire Lubberly’s marriage has brought hither from 

all parts of the city. 
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Scene X 

A Company of Dancers and Singers in masquerade habits. 
Gipsy 'Woman. 

Be gone, be gone, far hence away, 

Sorrow, disquiet, carking care: 

But hither come, ye pleasures gay, 

Hither, ye laughing loves repair. 

Let’s think of nothing else but joy, 

For pleasure is our grand employ. 

Chorus of Singers. 

Let’s think of nothing else but joy, 

For pleasure is our grand employ. 

Gipsy Woman. 

All here to follow me, 

Uncommon ardour fires, 

Hopeful that destiny 
May favour your desires. 

Love for ever, and confess 
That’s the road to happiness. 

Gipsy Man. 

Let us love till we die. 

Does reason cry; 

For, alas! what is living if love is away? 

If love we can’t have. 

Let us haste to the grave ; 

Come death close our eyes, and adieu to the day. 

Gipsy Man. Riches, 

Gipsy Woman. Glory, 

Gipsy Man. Rank, 

Gipsy Wotmn. And power; 

Which among mortals make such a rout, 

Gipsy Man. 

All signify nothing if love is left out. 

Gipsy Woman. 

For life without love has not one happy hour. 

Both together. 

Let’s love for ever, and confess, 

That’s the road to happiness. 
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Chorus. 

Let’s sing and dance, 

And sport and prance, 

And frolic be and jolly. 

A Singer. [Habited like a pantaloon.] 

For whene’er we 
To laugh agree, 

The wisest have most folly. 

All together. 

Let’s think of nothing else but joy, 
For pleasure is our grand employ. 
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Georgb Dandin, or The Husband Defeated, a Comedy of Three 
Actsin Prose, acted at Versailles the t^lho/July. 1668, and at Paris 
at the Theatre of the Palace-Royal the gth of November the same year. 

Although experience has at all times shown that a disproportion 
in rank and fortune, and the difference of humour and education, 
are inexhaustible sources of discord between two persons, to whom 
interest on the one side, and vanity on the other, have been the 
motives of marrying each other; yet this is still a very common 
error in society, and 'tis what Molifere here attempts to reform. 
The gross simplicity of the servants who deceived George Dandin, 
and the extravagant character of the country gentleman and his 
wife, are particulairs happily inserted in this work to make that 
truth evident; but it would be in vain to endeavour to excuse the 
character of Angelica, who, without resisting her inclination for 
Clitander, lets her aversion to her husband appear too plainly, by 
giving into everything which is suggested to her in order to deceive 
him. or at least to make him uneasy; her proceedings which could 
not be entirely innocent, if we accused them of nothing but giddiness 
and imprudence, turned always to her advantage, by means of the 
expedients she found out to deliver herself from embarrassment, 
insomuch that people will sooner be tempted perhaps to imitate 
the conduct of the wife, who is always successful though always 
culpable, than to take example from the misfortune of the husband 
to avoid unsuitable matches; on which account this piece met with 
those that censured it, but with few critics. 


ACTORS 


George Dandin, a rich yeoman, husband of Angelica. 

Angelica, wife of George Dandin, and daughter of Mr. de Sotenville. 
Mr. de Sotenville, a country gentleman, father of Angelica. 
Mrs. de Sotenville. 

Clitander, in love with Angelica. 

Claudina, waiting-woman to Angelica. 

Lubin, a countryman, servant to Clitander. 

Colin, George Dandin’s valet. 


Scene: Before George Dandin's house in the cotattry. 


ACT I 


Scene I 

George Dandin. Oh! what a plaguy business it is to have a 
gentlewoman for one’s wife! and how instructive a lesson is my 
marriage to all yeomen that would exalt themselves above their 
station, and marry, as I have done, into the family of a gentle- 
man 1 Gentility in itself is good; ’tis to be sure, a considerable 
thing; but it’s attended by so many ugly circumstances, that 
the best way is not to meddle with it. I'm become well skilled 
in these affairs at my own expense, and understand what gentle- 
folks would be at when they take us ordinary people into their 
family. Our persons are little considered in the match; it’s 
our money only that they marry; and I should have done much 
better, rich as I am, to have wedded some good plain country- 
wench, than to take a wife who thinks herself above me, is 
offended at bearing my name, and imagines that with all my 
wealth I’ve not paid dear enough for the honour of being her 
husband. George Dandin! George Dandin 1 Thou hast com- 
mitted the most egregious folly in the world! My own house 
now is hateful to me, and I never enter it without finding some- 
thing or other to disturb me there. 


Scene II 

George Dandin, Lubin, 

George Dandin. [Aside, seeing Lubin come out of his hotise.] 
What the devil does that odd feUow there come to my house for ? 

Lubin. [Aside, seeing George Dandin.] There’s a man looks 
at me. 

George Dandin. [Aside!] He does not know me. 

Lubin. [Aside!] He mistrusts something. 

George Dandin. [Aside!] Hey-day! he’ll scarce bow to me. 
Lubm. [Aside!] I’m afraid he should tell, that he saw me 

come out there. 

George Dandin. Good morrow to ye. 
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Lubin. Your servant. 

George Dandin. You aren’t of this place I believe. 

Lubin. No, I come hither only to see the feast to-morrow. 

George Dandin. But pray tell me a little, didn’t you come 
out of yonder house? 

Lubin. Hush. 

George Dandin. WTiy so? 

Lubin. Peace. 

George Dandin. What’s the matter? 

Lubin. Not a word, you mustn’t say you saw me come out 
there. 

George Dandin. Why ? 

Lubin. Lack-a-day; be quiet. 

George Dandin. But why? 

Lubin. Softly. I’m afraid we should be heard. 

George Dandin. No, no. 

Lubin. Because I’ve been to speak with the mistress of 
that house, from a certain gentleman that makes love to her; 
but that must not be known. D’ye understand? 

George Dandin. Ay. 

Lubin. That’s the reason. I was charged to take care that 
nobody might see me, and therefore pray don’t say you saw me. 

George Dandin. I warrant ye. 

Lubin. I’m mighty glad to do things secretly, as I was 
ordered. 

George Datidin. That’s well. 

Lubin. The husband, as tliey say, is a jealous fellow that 
won’t let people make love to his wife, and he would make the 
devil to do, should it come to his ears. You take me right? 

George Dandin. Very right. 

Lubin. He must know nothing of all this. 

George Dandin. To be sure. 

Lubin. They’d fain deceive him cleverly. You understand 
me? 

George Dandin. As well as possible. 

Lubin. If you should say that you saw me come out of 
his house, you’d spoil the whole business. You apprehend? 

George Dandin. Certainly. But what’s his name that sent 
you thither? 

Lubin. He’s the Lord of our Manor; the Viscount of some- 
thing Pox, I never remember how the deuce they pro- 
nounce that name; Mr. Cli Clitander. 

George Dandin. Is it the young courtier that dwells 
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Lubin. Ay: by those trees. 

George Dandin. [Aside.] That’s the reason this fine iellow 
is lately come to lodge over-against me. I guessed right 
certainly, his neighbourhood gave me some suspicion before. 

Lubin. Udszookers, he’s the civilest man you ever saw. 
He gave me three pieces, only to tell the lady that he’s in love 
with her, and that he mightily desires the honour of speaking 
to her. D’ye think I’ve had much trouble for so good pay? 
What is it to a day’s work, for which I should have got but 
tenpence? 

George Dandin. Well, have you delivered your message? 
Lubin. Ay; I found one Claudina within there, who immedi* 
ately understood my meaning, and got me to the speech of 
her mistress. 

George Dandin. [Aside.] 0 jade of a maid ! 

Lubin. Odsbobs, that Claudina there is mighty pretty, she 
has gained my love, and ’twill be her own fault if we are not 
married. 

George Dandin. But what answer did the mistress of the 
house return to this gentleman the courtier? 

Lubin. She bid me tell him — hold, I don’t know if I can 
remember all of it: — that she’s obliged to him e.xccedingly for 
the affection he bears her, but because of her husband, who is 
whimsical, he must be careful that nothing of it be known, and 
must contrive some way for ’em to discourse together. 

George Dandin. [Aside!] Ahl baggage of a wife! 

Lubin. Odsbudikins, ’twill be comical; for the husband will 
mistrust nothing of the intrigue, that’s good; and he’ll be 
bamboozled with his jealousy. Isn’t it so? 

George Dandin. That’s true. 

Lubin. Good*bye to ye. But not a word: keep the secret, 

that the husband mayn’t know of it. 

George Dandin. Ay, ay. 

Lubin. For my part I’ll seem as if nothing happened; I’m 
a sly cur, and it shan’t be said that I’ve been meddling. 


Scene III 

. George Dandin. [Alone.] Well, George Dandin, thou seest 
m what manner thy wife treats thee. Behold now what it is 
to desire ma^g a gentlewoman. She fits thee every wav 
without thy bemg able to revenge thyself, and gentihty binds 
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down thy hands. An equality of condition allows the husband, 
at least, the liberty of resentment, and if she had been a farmer’s 
daughter, thou wouldst now be free to right thyself with a 
good cudgel. But thou wouldst be meddling with gentility, 
and wast weary of being master in thine own house. Ah! it 
vexes me to the very heart, and I could box myself willingly. 
What! to hearken impudently to the courtship of a spark, 
and at the same time promise him a correspondence! S’death, 
I won’t let such an opportunity as this slip. I must go and 
complain immediately to her father and mother, and make 
them witnesses what cause of vexation and resentment their 
daughter gives me. But here they both come mighty luckily. 


Scene IV 

Mr. de Sotenville, Mrs. de SotenvtlU, George Dandin. 

Mr. de Solenville. What’s the matter, son-in-law? You 
seem to me much disturbed. 

George Dandin. Truly I have reason for it, and 

Mrs. de Solenville. Laud, son-in-law, how little manners 
you have, not to bow to people when you come near ’em! 

George Dandin. Faith, mother-in-law, 'tis because I’ve other 
things in my head, and 

Mrs. de Sotenville. Again? Is it possible, son-in-law, that 
you so little know what becomes you, and that there’s no way 
of teaching you how to behave amongst persons of quality. 

George Dandin. What do ye mean? 

Mrs. de Sotenville. Will you never leave off that familiar 
word mother-in-law ? Can’t you use yourself to call me madam ? 

George Dandin. Zookers, if you call me son-in-law, methinks 
I may call you mother-in-law. 

Mrs. de Sotenville. Much may be said against it, and the 
case is not the same. Be pleased to learn, it’s not for you to use 
ihat word to a person of my condition; as much as you are our 
jcn-in-law, there’s a wide difference between us and you, and 
• ou ought to know yourself. 

' Mr. de Sotenville. Enough of this, my dear, have done. 

Mrs. de SotenvilU. Good-lack, Mr. Sotenville, you’re more 
indulgent than you ought to be, and don’t know how to make 

people give you what’s your due. 

Mr. de SotenvilU. Egad, I beg your pardon: Im not to 
be taught on these occasions: I’ve shown by twenty vigorous 
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actions in my life, I’m not a man that will recede one jot from 
my pretensions. But it’s sufficient that we have given him a 
slight intimation. Let’s know, son-in-law, what you have in 

your mind. . 

Qtorgt Dandin. Then since I must speak downright, I H 

tell you, Mr. de Sotenville, that I’ve room to 

Mr. de Sotenville. Softly, son-in-law. It’s not respectful, 
remember, to call folks by their names, and to our superiors 
we should say, Sir, only. 

George Dandin. Well, Mr. Sir Only, and no more Mr. de 
Sotenville, I must tell you that my wife gives me 

Mr. de Sotenville. Hold there Learn likewise that you 

ought not to say my wife, when you speak of our daughter. 

George Dandin. I’m out o’ patience. What! isn’t my wife 
my wife? 

Mr.de Sotenville. Yes, son-in-law, she is your wife; but 
you’re not allowed to call her so; you could do no more had you 
married one of your equals. 

George Dandin. \Aside.\ Ah! George Dandin, into what a 
condition hast thou brought thyself! \Aloud.\ But, pray now, 
lay aside your gentility for one moment, and give me leave to 
speak to you now as well as I can. [Aside!\ The devil take the 
tyranny of all these genealogies. [To Mr. de SotenviUei\ I tell 
you then I’m dissatisfied at my marriage. 

Mr. de Sotenville. Your reason, son-in-law? 

Mrs. de Sotenville. What ! do ye talk in this manner of a thing 
from whence you have reaped such great advantages? 

George Dandin. And what advantages, madam, since you’re 
thereabouts, madam ? The matter has not been amiss for you ; 
for, with your permission, your affairs had been in a sad way 
without me, and my money has served to stop up many a gap. 
But, for my part, what good have I got by it, pray now, unless 
it be the len^hening out my name, and receiving from you the 
title of Mr. Dandini^re, instead of George Dandin ? 

Mr. de Sotenville. Son-in-law, d’ye reckon as nothing the 
advantage of being allied to the family of the Sotenvilles ? 

Mrs. de Sotenville. And to that of the Pruderies, from 
whence I have the honour to be descended. A family where 
the womb ennobles, and which by that valuable privilege will 
make your sons gentlemen. 

George Dandin. Ay, that’s good, indeed; my sons shall be 

gentlemen; but I sh^ be myself a cuckold unless care be 
taken of it. 
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Mr. de SotenvilU. What d’ye mean by that, son-in-law? 

George Dandin. I mean by that, that your daughter does 
not live as a wife ought to live, and that she does things which 
are contrary to honour. 

Mrs. de SotenvilU. Hold there. Take care what you say. 
My daughter is of a race too full of virtue to be inclined to do 
anything that honour can be wounded by; and as for the family 
of the Pruderies, there has not been a woman amongst ’em, 
thank Heaven, for more than three hundred years, that has 
occasioned any talk of her. 

Mr. de SotenvilU. Od’s heart, a coquette never was in the 
Sotenville family; and valour is not more hereditary to the 
males than chastity to the females. 

Mrs. de SotenvilU. We had one Jacqueline Prudoterie, who 
would not be mistress of a duke and peer, governor of our 
province. 

Mr. de Sotenville. And there was one Mathurina de Soten- 
ville refused twenty thousand crowns from one of the king’s 
favourites, that desired only the favour of speaking to her. 

George Dandin. Well, but your daughter is not so difficult as 
that comes to: she’s grown tractable since she has been \vith me. 

Mr. de Sotenville. Explain yourself, son-in-law. We’re not 
people that will support her in evil actions; but her mother and 
I shall be the foremost to do you justice. 

Mrs. de SotenvilU. We don’t understand jesting in matters 
of honour, and we have brought her up with all the strictness 

possible. , , 

George Dandin. AH I can say to ye is, that here s a certain 

courtier whom you have seen, who is fond of her under my nose, 
and has made protestations of love to her, which she has 
hearkened to with a great deal of humanity. 

Mrs. de SotenvilU. By this light. I’d strangle her with my 
own hands, should the degenerate from her mother’s virtue. 

Mr. de SotenvilU. Od’s heart, I’d run my sword through 
both her and her gallant, should she have forfeited her honour. 

George Dandin. I have told you what has passed, that 1 
might expostulate with you; and I demand satisfaction m this 

slQslit 

Mr. de SotenvilU. Don’t trouble yourself at all, I’ll get it 
you from them both; I’m a man that pushes matters home with 
everybody. But are you very certain of what you tell us? 

George Dandin. Most certain. 

Mr.de Sotenville. Take good care, however: for these are 
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ticklish points among gentlemen; it’s not a business to make a 
mistake about. 

George Dandin. I’ve said nothing, I tell you, but what is true. 
Mr.deSotenville. My dear, do you go and talk about it 
to your daughter, whilst I with my son-in-law discourse the man. 

Mrs. de Solemille. Is it possible, child, she should forget 
herself in this manner, after the prudent example which you 
yourself know that I have shown her. 

Mr.deSotenville. We’re going to clear up the matter. 
Follow me, son-in-law, and give yourself no uneasiness. You 
shall see what mettle I am made of, when those that belong to 
me are meddled with. 

George Dandin. This is he that’s coming towards us. 


Scene V 

Mr. de Soienville, Clitander, George Dandin. 

Mr. de Sotenville. ■ Sir, do you know me ? 

Clitander. Not that I remember, sir. 

Mr. de Sotenville. I’m called Mr. de Sotenville. 

Clitander. I am very glad of it. 

Mr. de Sotenville. My name is known at Court, and I had 
the honour in my youth to distinguish myself amongst the 
foremost of the Airi^re-Ban of Nancy. 

Clitander. So much the better. 

Mr. de Sotenville. My father, John Giles de Sotenville, had 
the glory, sir, to assist in person at the great siege of Montauban. 
Clitander. I’m delighted to hear it. 

Mr. de Soienville. And I had a grandfather, Bertrand de 
Sotenville, who was so considerable in his time, that he was 
permitted to sell all his effects and go beyond sea. 

Clitander. I am willing to believe it. 

Mr. de Sotenville. Sir, I’ve been informed that you’re in 
love with and follow a young person, who is my daughter ; for 
whom I am interested, as well as for the man [Pointing to George 
Dandin^ you see, who has the honour to be my son-in-law 
Clitander. Who, I? 

Mr.deSotenville. Yes; and I’m mighty glad to talk with 
you, to learn, by your favour, the meaning of this affair. 

What a strange slander this is! Sir, who told it you ? 
Mr.deSotenville. Somebody that believes he very well 
knows It. ^ 

n— G 83* 
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Clitaitder. That somebody tells a lie. I’m a man of honour. 
D’ye think me capable of an action so base as that, sir! What! 
I love a young and handsome person that has the honour to 
be the daughter of Mr. de Sotenville! I respect you too much 
for that, and am too much your obedient servant. Whoever 
told you so, is a fool. 

Mr. de Sotenville. Come on, son-in-law. 

George Dandin. What? 

Clitander. He’s a rogue and a villain. 

Mr. de Sotenville. [To George Dandin.] Answer him. 

George Dandin. Answer him yourself. 

Clitander. Did I know who it could be, I’d run him through 
before your face. 

Mr. de Sotenville. [To George Dandin.] Make out the thing. 

George Dandin. It is fully made out. It’s true. 

Clitander. Is it your son-in-law, sir, that 

Mr. de Sotenville. Yes, 'twas he liimself that complained to 
me of it. 

Clitander. Troth! he may be thankful for the advantage of 
belonging to you ; I should leach him else to talk in this manner 
of such a person as I. 


Scene VI 

Mr. de Sotenville, Mrs. de Sotenville, Angelica, Clitander, 

George Dandin, Claudina. 

Mrs. de Sotenville. As for the matter of that, jealousy is a 
wonderful thing. I bring my daughter hither to clear up the 
affair before all the world. 

Clitander. [To Angelica.] Is it you then, madam, who told 
your husband that I’m in love with you? 

Angelica. I! how could I tell him? Is it so then? Upon 
my word, I’d fain see you truly in love with me. Be at that 
sport, I beseech you, you shall find whom you speak to; it’s a 
tiling I advise you to undertake. Have recourse, by way of 
trial, to all the arts that lovers use. Attempt a little, as a 
diversion, to send me messages, write love-letters to me privately, 
watch the times of my husband’s absence, or the time of my 
going abroad, to talk to me of your passion; you need only come 
hither, you shall be received as you ought, I promise you. 

Clitander. So, so, madam, soft and fair; you’ve no need to 
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give me so many instructions, or to be so much affronted. 

Who told you I thought of loving you ? . 

Angelica. For my part, how can I account for the stones 

that were told me? 

Clitander. Let ’em say what they please, but you are sensible 
whether or no I talked of love to you when I met you. 

Angelica. You might have done it; you’d have been very 

welcome. 

Clitander. I assure you, you have nothing to fear from me; 
I’m not a man that will make ladies uneasy: and I’ve too much 
respect for you and the gentlemen your relations to have the 
thought of being in love with you. 

Mrs, de Sotenville. [To George Dandin.] Well, you see. 

Mr. de Sotenvilk. Son-in-law, are you satisfied ? What do ye 
say to this? 

George Dandin. I say ’tis all an idle story. I know very 
well what I know; and since I must speak out, she just now 
received a message from him. 

Angelica. I! did I receive a message? 

Clitander. Did I send a message ? 

Angelica. Claudina? 

Clitander. [To Claudina.] Is this true? 

Claudina. By my faith, it’s a strange untruth. 

George Dandin. Hold your tongue, you jade as you are. 
I know your tricks; ’twas you brought in the messenger just now. 
Claudina. Who, I? 

George Dandin. Ay, you. Don’t look so demurely. 

Claudina. Alack! how full of wickedness is the world nowa- 
days, to suspect me thus, me who am innocence itself 1 
George Dandin. Hold your tongue, impudence ; you pretend 
to be a saint, but I’ve known you a long while, and you’re a 
deceitful .slut. 

Claudina. [To Angelica.] Is it, madam, because 

George Dandin. Hold your tongue, I tell you ; you may pay 
for your pranks dearer th^ the rest. For you haven’t a father 
that’s a gentleman. 

Angelica. ’Tis so gross a falsehood, and what touches me so 
sensibly, that I scarce can have strength to answer it. ’Tis 
horrible to be accused by a husband, when a body has done 
nothing to him which one should not do. Alas 1 if I’m to blame 
it’s for treating him too well. ^ 

Claudina. Sure enough. 

Angelica. AU my misfortune is regarding him too much; 
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would to Heaven I was capable of permitting, as he talks, the 
addresses of somebody! I should not then have so much 
reason to complain. Adieu I I’ll be gone, for I can’t bear to 
be injured any more in this manner. 


Scene VII 

Mr. de Sotenville, Mrs. de Sotenville, Clitander, 

George Dandin, Claudina. 

Mrs. de Sotenville. [To George Dandin.] Go, you don’t deserve 
such a virtuous wife as you have got. 

Claudina. By my faith, he deserves to have her do as he 
says; and was I in her place, I should be in no suspense about 
it. [To Clitander.] Yes, sir, you ought to make love to my 
mistress to punish him. Put yourself forward, I tell you, it 
will be worth your while, and I’ll assist you in it, since he has 
already taxed me with so doing. [Claudina goes out. 

Mr. de Sotenville. Son-in-law, you deserve to liave all this 
said to you; and your behaviour sets everybody against you. 

Mrs. de Sotenville. Come, mind to treat a well-born gentle- 
woman better, and take care henceforward to make no more 
such blunders. 

George Dandin. [Aside] I’m vexed at my heart to be found 
fault with when I am in the right. 


Scene VIII 

Mr. de Sotenville, Clitander, George Dandin. 

Clilatider. [To Mr. de Sotenville] You see, sir, how falsely 
I’ve been accused, you’re a man acquainted with the punctilios 
of honour, and I require satisfaction of you for the affront that 
has been offered me. 

Mr. de Sotenville. That’s reasonable; it’s the right way of 
proceeding. Come, son-in-law, give satisfaction to this gentle- 
man. 

George Dandin. How, satisfaction? 

Mr.de Sotenville. Yes; it must be done according to the 
rules of honour, for having accused him wrongfully. 

George Dandin. It’s a thing I don’t own, for my part, that 
I’ve accused him wrongfully. I know very well what I think 
of it. 
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Mr. de Soienville. No matter; whatever you may think, he 
has denied it; that is satisfactory, and there’s no pretence to 
complain of any man that disowns a thing. 

George Dandin. Then, according to that, if I should find 
him in bed with my wife, he would clear himself by disowning it. 

Mr. de Sotenville. No disputing; make your excuses to him 
as I instruct you. 

George Dandin. I! Shall I excuse myself to him after 

Mr. de Sotenville. Come, I tell you. There’s no occasion 
for consideration; you need not fear overdoing the matter, when 
you are under my direction. 

George Dandin. I can’t 

Mr. de Sotenville. S’heart, son-in-law, don’t make me angry ; 

I shall take his part against you Come, suffer yourself to be 
governed by me. 

George Dandin. \Aside?[ Ah! George Dandin! 

Mr. de Soienville. Pull off your hat first, he is a gentleman, 
and you are not so. 

George Datidin. [Aside, his hat in his hand.] It makes me 
mad. 

Mr. de Sotenville. Repeat after me, Sir 

George Dandin. Sir 

Mr. de Soienville. I ask your pardon George 

Dandin make a difficulty of obeying him.] Hal 

George Dandin. I ask your pardon 

Mr. de Sotenville. For the ill thoughts I had of you. 

George Dandin. For the ill thoughts I had of you. 

Mr. de Sotenville. It was because I had not the honour to 
know you 

George Dandin. It was because I had not the honour to 
know you 

Mr. de Sotenville. And I desire you to believe 

George Dandin. And I desire you to believe 

Mr. de Soienville. That I am your servant. 

George Dandin. Would you have me be the servant of a 
man that wants to cuckold me ? 

Mr. de Sotenville. [Threatens him again.] Hal 
Clitander. Sir, 'tis sufficient. 

Mr. de Sotenville. No, I’ll have him go through with it, and 
everything shall be done according to form. That I am your 
servant. 

George Dandin. That I am your servant. 

Clitander. [To George Dandin.] Sir, I’m yours with all my 
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heart, and shall think no more of what has passed. [To Mr. de 
Sotenville.] As for you, sir, I wish you a good morning, and 
am sorry for the little uneasiness you’ve had. 

Mr. de Sotenville. I kiss your hand, and will entertain you 
with coursing an hare whenever you please. 

Clitander. You do me too great honour. [Goes out. 

Mr. de Sotenville. See, son-in-law, how matters must be 
managed. Farewell. Be assured you’re got into a family that 
will support you, and not suffer you to be affronted. 


Scene IX 

George Dandin. [Alone.] All! that I Thou wouldst do it, 

thou wouldst do it, George Dandin, thou wouldst do it. Thou art 
fitted mighty well; thou art rightly served; thou hast exactly 
what thou deservest. Come, the matter now is only to dis- 
abuse her father and mother, and perhaps I may find out some 
way or other of succeeding in’t. 


ACT II 
Scene I 

Claudina, Lubin. 

Claudina. Ay, indeed I guessed it must come from you, 
and that you had told it somebody who had told it again to 
my master. 

Lubin. I’troth I didn’t touch upon it, but to a man by the 
by, that he might not say he had seen me come out there; the 
people in this country must certainly be great blabs. 

Claudina. Really the viscount has made a fine choice, to 
take you for his ambassador; he has employed a person on this 
occasion that is very cunning. 

Lubin. Pooh, I shall be more cunning another time; and I’ll 
be more cautious. 

Claudina. Ay, ay, ’twill be high time. 

Lubin. Let’s talk no more of that. Hear me. 

Claudina. What would you'have me hear? 

Lubin. Turn your face a little towards me. 
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Claudina. Well, what is it? 

Ltdnn. Claudina. 

Claudim. What? . 

Lvbin. Well-a-day! doesn’t thee know what I ve a nund 

to say? 

Claudina. No. 

Lubin. Zooks, I love thee. 

Claudina. In good earnest? 

Lubin. Ay, or else the devil fetch me; you may believe me 
now I swear it. 

Claudina Much good may it do you. 

Lubin. I feel my heart quite out of sorts when I look at you. 
Claudina. I’m overjoyed at it. 

Lubin. What do ye do to be so pretty? 

Claudina. I do like other folks. 

Lubin. D’y’ see, there’s no need of many words to the 
bargain. If you’ve a mind, you shall be my wife, I shall be your 
husband, and we two shall be husband and wife. 

Claudina. Maybe you’ll be jealous like our master. 

Lubin. No. 

Claudina. For my part, I hate your suspicious husbands, 
and would have one that’s alarmed at nothing; one so full of 
confidence, and so secure of my chastity, that he could see me 
in the midst of thirty men without being disturbed. 

Lubin. Well, I shall be just so. 

Claudina. It’s the silliest thing in the world to mistrust a 
wife and torment her. The truth of the matter is, no good 
comes of it; it makes us think of naughty things; and husbands 
with their vagaries often make themselves what they are. 

Lubin. Well, I’ll give you leave to do everything you please. 
Claudina. That’s the way not to. be deceived. When a 
husband relies on our discretion, we take no liberties but what 
we ought, and it happens to him as it does to those tliat open 
their purse to us, and cry, Take: we use it modestly, and are 
contented with what’s reasonable. But those that are close- 

fisted towards us, oblige us to fleece ’em, and we spare ’em not 
at all. 

Lubin. Pooh ! I shall be one of those that open their purse, 
and you need only marry me. 

Claudina. Well, well, we shall see. 

Lubin. Come hither then, Claudina. 

Claudina. Wlmt would you have? 

Lubin. Come, I tell you. 
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Clauditia. 0! fair and softly; I don’t like your palmers. 

Lubin. Ah ! a little bit of love. 

Claiidina. Let me alone I tell you, I don’t understand joking. 

Lubin. Claudina. 

Claiidina. [Pushing Lubin away?[ Ha! 

Lubin. Ah! how cross you are to poor folks! Fie upon it, 
how rude that is to deny people! Aren’t you ashamed to be 
handsome and not willing to be caressed ? Oh, lud ! 

Claudina. I’ll give you a slap on the face. 

Lubin. 0 the wild creature! the savage! out upon’t, faugh 
how cruel the slut is! 

Claudina. You take too great liberty. 

Lubin. What would it cost you to let me do it? 

Claudina. You must have patience. 

Lubin. Only one little kiss, to be abated upon our marriage. 

Claudina. I’m your humble servant for that. 

Lubin. Prithee, Claudina, be it e’er so little. 

Claudina. 0 ! by no means, I’ve been caught that way already. 
Good-bye. Go tell the viscount, I’ll take care to deliver his 
letter. 

Lubin. Good-bye, pretty rudesbee. 

Claudina. That’s an amorous word. 

Lubin. Good-bye, rock, flint, free-stone, and everything in 
the world that’s hardest. 

Claudina. [Alone.] I’ll go deliver it to my mistress— 
But here she is with her husband, let’s get away and wait till 
she’s alone. 


Scene II 

George Dandin, Angelica. 

George Dandin. No, no, one’s not amused so easily, and I’m 
but too certain that what was told me is true. I’ve better 
eyes than people fancy, and your rodomontades have not yet 

taken away my senses. 


Scene III 

Cliiander, Angelica, George Dandin. 

Clitander. [At the farther part of the stage.] Ah! there she is. 

!ut the husband’s with her. . , „ 

George Dandin. [Not seeing Clitander.] Through all 


your 
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pretences, Fve found the truth of what was told me, and the 
little respect you have for the tie that joins us. [Chlander 
and Angelica bcno and curtsy to one another.] Lack-a-day, let 
alone your curtsies; ’tis not that kind of respect I talk of, and 
you’ve no occasion to make your jests. 

Angelica. I make my jests? Quite another thing. 

George Dandin. I know your meaning, and understand— — 
[Clitander and Angelica bcno and curtsy again!] What again? 
Ah! no more of your jeering. I’m not ignorant that you think 
me much below you because of your gentility, but the respect I 
mean has nothing to do with my person. I speak of what you 
owe to such sacred ties as those of wedlock. Angelica makes a 
sign to Clitander.] No shrugging up your shoulders, I don’t 
talk nonsense. 

Angelica. Who dreams of shrugging up shoulders? 

George Dandin. Lack-a-day, I see plainly. I tell you once 
again, that marriage is an obligation which ought to have all 
kind of respect shown it, and that it’s very ill done of you to 
use it as you do. [Angelica makes a sign with her head!] Ay, 
indeed, ill done of you; and you needn’t noddle your head and 
make game of me. 

Angelica. I? I don’t know what you mean. 

George Dandin. I know very well, and I know your contempt 
of me too. Though I am not nobly bom. I’m of a family how- 
ever that’s without reproach; and the race of the Dandins 

Clitander. [Behind Angelica without being seen by George 
Dandin.] One moment’s discourse. 

George Dandin. [Not seeing Clitander.] Hey? 

Angelica. What? I don’t say a word. 

[George Dandin goes round his wife, and Clitander retires 
making a low bow to George Dandin.] ' 


Scene IV 

George Dandin, Angelica. 

‘ ^ encour^^ 
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There’s a certain languishing air that draws ’em as honey does 
the flies, and modest women have a behaviour that drives ’em 
away immediately. 

Angelica. I drive ’em away? For what reason? I am not 
affronted at being thought handsome, for that’s a pleasure 
to me. 

George Dandin. Ay? But what part would you have an 
husband act during this gallantry? 

Angelica. The part of an honest man, that’s glad to see his 
wife regarded. 

George Dandin. Your servant. That’s not my opinion; 
the Dandins haven’t been accustomed to that fashion. 

Angelica. 0, the Dandins may accustom themselves to it, 
if they please. But I declare, for my part, that I don’t intend 
to renounce the world, and bury myself alive with a husband. 
What? because a man takes it in his head to marry us, must we 
immediately have done with everytliing, and break off all inter- 
course with the living? The tyranny of these gentlemen hus- 
bands is wonderful : ’tis mighty fine of ’em, to desire we should 
be dead to all diversions, and only live for them. To me it’s 
all a jest, and I’ll not die so young. 

George Dandin. Is it thus you perform the vows you made 
to me in public? 

Angelica. I? I didn’t make them to you voluntarily, but 
you forced them from me. Did you, before the wedding, ask 
my consent, or if I liked you? You advised about it with my 
father and mother only; it’s they, properly speaking, that 
married you, and therefore you’ll do well to make your com- 
plaints always to them of the wrongs that may be done you. 
For my part, who did not tell you that I’d marry you, and whom 
you took without consulting my inclinations, I don’t think I’m 
bound to submit like a slave to your will ; but will enjoy, by your 
leave, tliose happy days which youth offers me, make use of 
such dear liberties as the age permits, see the beau-monde a 
little, and indulge the pleasure of hearing fine things said to me. 
Prepare then for your punishment, and be thankful to Heaven 
that I’m incapable of doing anything that’s worse. 

George Dandin. Ay? Is that your way ! I’m your husband, 

and I tell you, I don’t understand this. ^ ^ „ t 

Angelica. As for my part. I’m your wife, and I tell you, 1 

do understand it. • . ^ 

George Dandin. [Aside.] I’ve a temptation to beat that face 

of thine to a jelly, and make it in a condition never more to 
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charm those complimenting sparks. Ah! come along, George 
Dandin, I can’t command myself, and it’s better for me to 
leave the place. 


Scene V 

Angelica^ Claudina. 

Claudina. I was out of patience, madam, till he was gone, 
to give you this letter from you know who. 

Angelica. Let’s see. 

Claudina. [Aside^ As far as I can observe, she’s not much 
displeased at what he writes to her. 

Angelica. 0! Claudina, in what a gallant manner is this 
letter written! what an agreeable air have people about the 
Court in all their words and actions! and what a difference there 
is between them and our folks in the country ! 

Claudina. I believe, after seeing them, the Dandins don’t 
charm you much. 

Angelica. Stay here. I’ll go write an answer. 

Claudina. [Alone.] I’ve no occasion, I suppose, to desire it 
may be favourable. But here he is 


Scene VI 

Clilander, Lubin, Claudina. 

Judina. Really, sir, you choose there a clever messenger. 
CUtander. I durst not send any of my own servants. But, 
dear Claudina, I must make you amends for the good offices 
wkch I know you’ve done me. [He feels in his pocket. 

Ua^tna. Oh! sir, there’s no occasion. No, sir, you need 
not give yourself that trouble. I do you service because you 
merit it, and I feel at my heart an inclination for you. 

ClUander. [Giving money to Claudina.] I’m obliged to you. 

[To Claudina;] Since we're to be married, give it me, 
that I may put it to mine. 

Claudina. I’ll keep it for you as well as the kiss 

you? to mistress?"^”''''’ 

Claudim. Yes; and she is gone to answer it. 

to he??"^' Claudina, is there no way for me to speak 
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Claiidina. Yes, come along with me, and I’ll bring you to 
the speech of her. 

Clitander. But will she take it well, and is there no danger 
in it? 

Claudina. No, no, her husband isn’t at home; besides, ’tis 
not he chiefly she has to manage, it’s her father and mother; 
and provided they’re but prepossessed, there’s nothing at all 
to fear. 

Clitander. I give up myself to your conduct. 

Lubin. [Alone.] Odsbudikins, what a clever wife I shall have ! 
She has the wit of four people. 


Scene VII 

George Dandin, Lubin. 

George Dandin. [Aside] Here’s my man as before. Would 
to Heaven he could be brought to bear witness to her father and 
mother, of what they won’t believe. 

Lubin. Oh! there you are, Mr. Tittle-tattle, to whom I gave 
such a charge, not to speak, and who promised me so much you 
wouldn’t. You’re a blab, I find, you go and tell again what 
one says to you in private. 

George Dandin. I? 

Lubin. Ay. You’ve carried every word to the husband, and 
you are the cause of his making a clutter about it. I’m glad 
to know what a tongue you’ve got, and this shall teach me never 
to tell you anything more. 

George Daridin. But hear me, friend. 

Luhin. If you had not tattled. I’d have told you what s 
a-doing now; but for your punishment, you shall know nothing 

at all. 

George Dandin. How? what’s a-doing? 

Lubin. Nothing, nothing. See now what you get by tattling: 

you shall find out no more, and so I leave your mouth to water. 
George Dandin. Stay a little. 

Lubin. No. 

George Dandin. I’ll say but one word to ye. 

Lubin. No, no, forsooth; you’ve a mind to pump something 

out 0’ me. 

George Dandin. Nay, it’s not for that. 

Lubin. Eh! some foUy or another. I see what you would 

be at. 
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George Dandin. It’s something else. Do but hear me. 
Lubin. No more of the matter. You’d have me tell you that 
the viscount has been giving money to Claudina, and that she 
has carried him to her mistress. But I’m not such an ass. 

George Datidin. Pray now 

Lubin. No. 

George Dandin. I’ll give ye 

Lubin. A fiddlestick. 


Scene VIII 

George Dandin. [Ahme^ I could not make use of this idiot 
as I thought to do. But the fresh intelligence that has escaped 
him shall serve the same purpose; and if the gallant is at my 
house, that will be a plain case to her father and mother, and 
fully convince ’em of their daughter’s impudence. The mischief 
is, I don’t know how to make my advantage of this notice. 
If I go home, I shall drive the blade away; and whatever I to 
my dishonour may see myself, won’t be believed, even upon 
my oath; but they’ll say I rave. On the other side, if I fetch 
my father-in-law and mother-in-law, without a certainty of 
finding the gallant there, ’twill be the same thing, and I shall 
fail again into the trouble I did before. Can’t I go softly and 
inform myself whether he’s still there? [AJter looking through 
the keyhole^ Ah! Heaven I it’s no longer doubtful. I perceived 
him through the keyhole! Fate gives me now an opportunity 
of putting ’em to confusion, and to finish the affair, it brings 
hither, in the nick of time, the judges that I wanted. 


Scene IX 

Mr. de SotenviUe, Mrs. de SotenviUe, George Dandin. 

George Dandin. In short, you would not believe me just now 
and your daughter got the better of me; but I’m at present’ 
prepared to show you how she uses me ; and thank Heaven, my 
dishonour is now so plain, that you can’t doubt on ’t. 

Mr. de SotenviUe. How, son-in-law? are you again upon that 
matter? ^ t' 

George Dandin. Ay, I am: and I never had so much cause 
tor 

Mrs. de SotenviUe. D’ye still come to stun one’s head? 
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George Dandin. Ay, madam; for mine is served much worse. 

Mr. de Soteninlle. Are not you weary of being troublesome? 

George Dandin. No. But I’m very weary of being taken for 
a dupe. 

Mrs. de Soienville. Will you never get rid of your chimeras? 

George Dandin. No, madam; but I’d fain get rid of a wife 
that disgraces me. 

Mrs. de Sotenville. Od’s light, son-in-law, learn how you 
ought to speak. 

Mr. de Sotenville. S’heart, find out words less affronting 
than those. 

George Dandin. The loser can’t laugh. 

Mrs. de Sotenville. Remember that you’ve married a gentle- 
woman. 

George Dandin. I remember it well enough, and shall remem- 
ber it but too often. 

Mr. de Sotenville. Then if you remember it, think to speak 
of her with more respect. 

George Dandin. But why does not she think rather of treating 
me more decently? What? Because she’s a gentlewoman, 
must she have the liberty to do by me as she pleases, and I not 
dare to breathe? 

Mr. de Sotenville. What is it you’d be at? What can you 
say? Did not you see this morning how she cleared herself of 
knowing the person you came to me to speak about? 

George Dandin. Ay. But for your part, what could you 
say, should I now show you that the spark is with her? 

Mrs. de Soienville. With her? 

George Dandin. Ay, with her, and in my house. 

Mr. de Sotenville. In your house ? 

George Dandin. Ay, in my own house ? 

Mrs. de Sotenville. If it’s so, we shall take your part against 

her. 

Mr. de Sotenville. Yes. The honour of our family is the 
dearest to us of all things; and if what you say be true, we 
shall disown her for our daughter, and abandon her to your 
resentment. 

George Dandin. You need only follow me. 

Mrs. de Sotenville. Take care you’re not mistaken. 

Mr. de Sotenville. Don’t do as you did before. 

George Dandin. Lack-a-day, come and see. [Poinitng to 
Clitander who goes out with Angelica.] There have I told a he? 
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Scene X 


Angelica, Clitander, Claudina, Mr. de Sotenville and Mrs. de 
Soienville, with George Dandin {at the farther part of the stage). 


Angelica. [To Clitander.] Farewell — I’m afraid you should 
be found here; and I must be upon my guard. 

Clitander. Then, madam, promise that I shall speak with 
you at night. 

Angelica. I’ll endeavour it. 

George Dandin. [To Mr. and Mrs. de Sotenville.] Let’s get 
behind ’em softly, and try not to be seen. 

Claudina. Ah! madam, we’re undone! — Here’s your father 
and mother, and your husband with ’em. 

Clitander. [Asi^.] 0! Heaven! 

Angelica. [Aside to Clita7ider and Claudina!] Take you no 

notice, but leave it both of you to me. [Aloud to Clitander.] 

What! dare you treat me in this fashion, after the late affair? 

and is it thus you disguise your sentiments? I was informed 

you were in love with me, and that you formed designs of making 

court to me. I showed my displeasure at it, and publicly 

expressed my meaning to you plain enough. You denied the 

thing stoutly, and assured me you had no thought of offending 

me; and yet the selfsame day have you the assurance to come 

to my house and visit me? to tell me you’re in love wtli me, 

and say an hundred silly things to persuade me to answer your 

extravagances? As if I was a woman that would violate the 

vow I’ve made my husband, or ever depart from that virtue 

my parents taught me. Should my father know it, he’d teach 

you to attempt such enterprises; but a modest woman does not 

like to make a bustle. [Mciking a sign to Claudina to bring a 

I don’t care to tell him of it, but will show you, though 

I am a woman, that I’ve courage enough to revenge myself for 

the affronts that are offered me. What you’ve done is not the 

action of a gentleman, and therefore I shall not use vou like a 
gentleman. •’ 


[Angelica takes the stick, a7id goes to strike Clitander, who 
shifts his posture in such a manner that the blow falls 
Upon George Dandin.] ^ 

Ohf .y A* Aai hun Oh, oh, oh. 
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Scene XI 

Mr. de SoienviUey Mrs. de SotenvilU, Angelica, George Dandin, 

Claiidina. 


Claudina. Hard, madam, strike to the purpose. 

Angelica. [Pretending to speak to Chtander.] If you’ve 
anything lies at heart, I’m ready to answer it. 

Claiidina. Learn who it is you meddle with. 

Angelica. [Seeming astonished^ Ah! father, are you there? 

Mr. de Sotenville. Yes, daughter; and I find that in dis- 
cretion and courage, thou provest thyself a worthy branch of the 
Sotenville family. Come hither to me that I may embrace thee. 

Mrs. de Sotenville. Embrace me too, daughter. Alas! I 
weep for joy, and discover my own blood in what thou hast 
been doing. 

Mr. de Sotenville. Son-in-law, how transported ought you 
to be, and what abundance of satisfaction must this accident 
afford you ! You had just cause to be alarmed, but your 
suspicions are cleared up the most fortunately that can be. 

Mrs. de Sotenville. No doubt, son-in-law, you ought now to 
be the most contented man alive. 

Claudina. To be sure. What a wife is here! you’re too 
happy in having her: and you ought to kiss the ground she 
treads on. 


George Dandin. [Aside^ 0 traitress I ^ 

Mr. de Sotenville. What’s the matter, son-in-law? don t you 
thank your wife at all for the affection you see she shows for you? 

Angelica. No, no, father, that’s needless. He’s under no 
obligation to me for what he saw: all I did was for my own 
s^lc6 only* 

Mr. de Sotenville. Whither are you going, daughter? 
Angelica. I’ll vvithdraw, father, that I may not be forced 

to receive his compliments. 

Claudina. [To George Datidin.] She has reason to be 
She’s a wife that deserves to be adored, and you don t treat her 


as you should do. , . , , 

George Dandin. [Aside!\ Wicked jade. 


Scene XII 

Mr. de Sotenville, Mrs. de Sotenville, George Dandm. 

dr de Sotenville. It’s a slight resentment for the late affair, 
-twiJl goTve7with fondling her a little. Son-m-law, ad.eu. 
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You’re now in a condition to be no more uneasy. Go, be 
reconciled to one another, and endeavour to pacify her by 
excusing your passion to her. 

Mrs. de Sotenville. You should consider she’s a woman 
brought up to virtue, who hasn’t been accustomed to be sus- 
pected of any base action. Adieu. I’m glad to see your un- 
easiness at an end, and the transports of joy which her conduct 
must afford you. 


Scene XIII 

George Dandin. [Alone.] I say not a word; for I should get 
nothing by speaking. Never anything was known equal to my 
disgrace. Indeed, I wonder at my misfortune, and the subtle 
contrivance of my confounded hussy of a wife to make herself 
seem always in the right, and me in the wrong. Is it possible 
that I shall always be outdone by her, that appearances will 
always turn against me, and that I shall ne’er be able to convict 
my impudent hussy? 0 Heaven 1 favour my designs, and 
vouchsafe to let people see that I’m dishonoured. 


ACT III 

Scene I 

Clitander, Luhin. 

Clitander. The night’s pretty far gone; I’m afraid it should 
be too late. I can’t see which way to go. Lubin? 

Lvhin. Sir. 

Clitander. Is this the way? 

Lubin. I think it is. Odsbobs it’s a silly night to be so dark 
as this. 

Clitander. ’Tis certainly in the wrong. But if on the one 

hand It prevents our seeing, on the other hand it hinders our 
being seen. 

1 right. It’s not so much in the wrong. 

1 d be glad to know, sir, you who are a scholar, why it is not 
day at night. 

Clitander. That’s a great question, and what is difficult 
inou art cunous, Lubin. 
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Lubin. Ay, if I had studied, I should have thought of things 
that were never thought of. 

Clitander. So I believe. Thou hast the appearance of a 
subtle penetrating mind. 

Lubin. That’s true. Hold. I can explain Latin, though I 
never learnt it. For the other day seeing Collegium written 
over a great gate, I guessed that it meant College. 

Clitander. That’s wonderful 1 Thou canst read then, Lubin ? 

Lubin. Ay, I can read print; but I never could learn to read 
writing. 

Clitaftder. We’re now against the house. [After striking his 
hands.] That’s the signal Claudina gives me. 

Lubin. 0’ my faith, that’s a girl worth gold, and I love her 
with all my heart. 

Clitander. And I brought you with me to talk with her. 

Lubin. Sir, I am 

Clitander. Hush, I hear a noise. 

Scene II 

Angelica, Claudina, Clitander, Lubin. 

Angelica. Claudina. 

Claudina. Well. 

Angelica. Leave the door ajar. 

Claudina. I have done so. 

[They search about in the dark for one another. 

Clitander. [To Lubin.] ’Tis they. St. 

Angelica. St. 

Lubin. St. 

Claudina. St. 

Clitander. [To Claudina, whom he takes for Angelica.] Madam. 

Angelica. [To Lubin, whom she takes for Clitander.] How now ? 

Lubin. [To Angelica, whom he takes for Claudina.] Claudina? 

Claudina. [To Clitander, whom she takes for Lubin!] Who is it ? 

Clitander. [To Claudina, believing he’s speaking to Angelica.] 
Ah! madam, what joy I have 1 

Lubin. [To Angelica, believing he’s speaking to Claudina.] 
Claudina, my dear Claudina. 

Claudina. [To Clitander.] Softly, sir. 

Angelica. [To Lubin.] Hold, Lubin. 

Clitander. Is it you, Claudina ? 

Claudina. Yes. 
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Lubin. Madam, is it you? 

Angelica. Ay. 

Claudina. [To Clitander.] You took one for t’other. 

Ltibin. [To Angelica] I’troth! Joan’s as good as my lady in 
the dark. 

Angelica. Clitander, isn’t it you? 

Clitander. Yes, madam. 

Angelica. My husband’s snoring finely, and I’ve taken this 
opportunity for us to converse here. 

Clitander. Let’s look some place for us to sit down. 

Claudina. That’s well thought of. 

[Angelica, Clitander, and Claudina sit down at the farther 
part of the stage.] 

Lubin. [Feeling about for Claudina.] Claudina, where is it 
you are? 


Scene III 

Angelica, Clitander and Claudina {sit at the farther end of the 
stage), George Dandin {partly undressed), Lubin. 

George Dandin. [Aside] I heard my wife go down, and 
hurried on my clothes to follow her. Whither can she be gone? 
Did she go out of doors? 

Lubin. [StiU feeling about for Claudina] Where art thou, 
Claudina? [Taking George Dandin for Claudina] 0 there you 
are. 0’ my faith, thy master’s findy tricked, and I think this 
as comical as the beating-bout I was told of. He’s now snoring 
like a devil, your mistress says, and little thinks the viscount 
and she are together whilst he naps it. I’d fain know what he’s 
dreaming of now. It’s perfectly comical. How comes it in 
his head to be so jealous of his wife, and want to keep her to 
himself? He’s an impertinent fellow, and the viscount does 
him too great honour. You don’t speak, Claudina. Come, 
let’s follow ’em; give me your pretty little fist that I may kiss 
it. Ah, how sweet it is! methinks I am eating sugar-plums. 
[To George Dandin, whom he takes for Claudina, and who pushes 
him roughly] Udsbud, what is it you do? That little pretty 
fist is woundy hard. 

George Dandin. Who’s there ? 

Lubin. Nobody. 

George Dandin. He runs away, but leaves me informed of 
my jade’s fresh treachery. Well, I must send instantly for her 
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father and mother, that this affair may be the means of getting 
me a separation from her. Soho! Colin, Colin. 


Scene IV 

Angelica and Clilander, with Claudina and Luhin {sit at the 
farther part of the stage), George Dandin, Colin. 

Colin. [At the window.] Sir. 

George Dandin. Come down hither quickly. 

Colin. [Leaping out of the window.] Here I am. Nobody can 
come faster. 

George Dandin. Are you there? 

Colin. Ay, sir. 

[Whilst George Dandin goes to speak to him on one side, Colin 
goes to the other and falls asleep. 

George Dandin. [Turning to the side where he thinks Colin «.] 
Softly. Speak low. Hark ye. Run to my father and mother- 
in-law, and tell ’em I earnestly desire ’em to come hither imme- 
diately. D’ye hear? heh? Colin? Colin? 

Colin. [From the other side wakening.] Sir. 

George Dandin. Where the devil are ye? 

Colin. Here. 

George Dandin. Plague on the booby for rambling from me. 
[As they hunt for one another, George Dandin crosses over to one 
side, and Colin to the other side] I tell ye, fly this moment to 
find my father and mother-in-law, and tell ’em I conjure ’em to 
come hither instantly. D’ye understand me? Answer; Colin, 
Colin? 

Colin. [On the other side wakening.] Sir. 

George Dandin. This rascal will make me mad. Come to 
me, I say. [They run against one another, and both fall] 0 ! the 
rogue! he has crippled me! Where is it you are? Come hither 
that I may drub you heartily. I think he shuns me. 

Colin. Sure enough. 

George Dandin. \VilI you come? 

Cohn. No, faith won’t I. 

George Dandin. Come, I tell ye. 

Colin. No, you’ll beat me. 

George Dandin. No indeed, I won’t meddle wth ye. 

Colin. Upon your word? 

George Dandin. [To Colin, whom he holds by the arm] Ay, 
come hither. Right. Happy it is for thee that I want thee. 
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Make haste to my father and mother-in-law, and desire them 
from me to come hither as fast as they possibly can, and tell 
’em it’s about a matter of the utmost consequence. And should 
they make any difficulty on account of the time of night, don t 
fail to press them to it, and assure ’em it’s highly necessary 
they should come, in whatever condition they may be. D’ye 
understand me now? 

Colin. Ay, sir. 

George Dandin. [Thinking himself alone.\ Get you gone 
quickly, and make haste back again; for my part, I’ll get into 

the house and wait till But I hear somebody. Isn’t it my 

wife? I must listen, and take advantage of this darkness. 

[Standing close to the door of his house. 


Scene V 

Angelica, Clitander, Claudina, Lubin, George Dandin. 

Angelica. [To Clitander.] Farewell, it’s time to be gone. 

Clitander. What, so soon ? 

Angelica. We’ve conversed enough. 

Clitander. 0! madam, can I possibly have enough of your 
conversation, or find in so short a time words sufficient for my 
purpose! ’Twould take me up whole days to express to you all 
I feel, and I’ve not yet told you one half of what I have to 
say to ye. 

Angelica. We’ll hear more of it another time. 

Clitander. Alas! With what a stroke you pierce my soul 
when you talk to me of going, and under how much uneasiness 
will you now leave me! 

Angelica. We shall find means to see each other again. 

Clitander. Ay, madam, but I consider that when you leave 
me, you go to be with a husband. That thought kills me; and 
the privileges husbands have, are cruel things to a fond lover. 

Angelica. Are you so simple to be uneasy on that score, or 
dye imagine one can be able to love some sort of husbands? 
One marries ’em, because one can’t avoid it, because it depends 
on parents, who have no regard for anything but riches; but 
one knows how to be even with ’em, and it’s a mighty jest to 
value em more than they deserve. 

Gewge Dandin. [Aside] These are our strumpets of wives 

Clitander. Ah! how readily must it be confessed, that he 
they ve got for you, little deserves the honour he has received 
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and that the match they’ve made between a person like you, 
and such a man as he, is a thing extraordinary! 

George Datidin. [Aside.'\ Poor husbands! thus it is you’re 
served. 

Clitander. You certainly deserve a quite different fate; and 
Heaven ne’er designed you to be a peasant’s wife. 

George Dandin. Would Heaven she were yours! You’d 
talk a different language. Let’s go in; I’ve enough of it. 

[He goes in and shuts the door on the imide. 


Scene VI 

Angelica, Clitander, Claudina, Ltibin. 

Clatidina. Madam, if you’ve anything to say against your 
husband, dispatch quickly, for it’s late. 

Clitander. Oh! Qaudina, how cruel are you! 

Ayigelica. [To Clitander.] She’s in the right. Let us part. 

Clitander. It must be then submitted to, since you will have 
it so; but I conjure you to pity me at least for the wretched 
moments that I’m to pass. 

Angelica. Adieu. 

Lubin. Where are you, Claudina, that I may bid you good 
night? 

Claudina. Go, go. I’ll accept it at a distance, and return 
it you so too. 

Scene VII 

Angelica, Claudina. 

Let’s go in without making a noise. 

The door’s shut. 

I’ve the master-key. 

Then open it softly. 

It’s fastened within-side, and I don’t know what 

Call the boy, that lies there. 

Colin, Colin, Colin. 

Scene VIII 

George Dandin, Angelica, Claudina. 

George Dandin. [Above at the window.] Colin, Colin. J’'’® 
caught you then, madam wife: you go a-caterwaulmg whilst 


Angelica. 
Claudina. 
Angelica. 
Claudina. 
Angelica. 
we shall do. 
Claudina. 
Angelica. 
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rm asleep. I’m mighty glad of it, and to find you abroad at 
such an hour as this. 

Angelica. Well, what great harm is there in taking the cool 
night-air? 

George Dandin. Ay, ay. It’s a rare time to take the cool 
air in. But it’s a heat rather, Madam Jade. I know the whole 
intrigue between you and your spark. We’ve heard your gallant 
conversation, and the fine things you’ve said to one another, in 
praise of me. But it’s my comfort, that I’m going to be re- 
venged, and your father and mother will be now convinced of 
the justice of my complaints, and of your disorderly behaviour. 
I’ve sent to fetch ’em, and they’ll be here in a moment. 

Angelica. [Aside.] 0 Heaven! 

Claudina. Madam. 

George Dandin. This certainly is a stroke you did not expect. 
It’s now my turn to triumph, and I’ve wherewithal to pull down 
your pride, and spoil your contrivances. You have till now 
made a jest of my complaints, cast a mist before your parents’ 
eyes, and palliated your misdoings. I might see, or say what I 
would, your cunning always got the better of my veracity, and 
you’ve continually found out some way or other to appear 
in the right: but, at present, Heaven be thanked, matters 
will be made evident, and your impudence will be quite 
confounded. 


Angelica. But I beseech you let the door be opened for me. 

George Dandin. No, no. You must stay the coming of those 
I ve sent for; I’ll have ’em find you abroad at this fine hour. 
And whilst you’re expecting ’em, you may set your brains to 
work, if you please, for some new shift to bring you out of this 
scrape. Invent some means to excuse your wild pranks; find 
out some pretty artifice to deceive folks and appear innocent 
some specious pretence of a nocturnal pilgrimage, or a friend 
in labour that you went to assist. 

Angdica. Nay, it’s not my intent to conceal anything from 
you. 1 don t pretend to vindicate myself, or deny things to 
you, smce you re acquainted with them. ® 

Dandin. That’s because you find all means of doing 
so are debased you, and that you can’t contrive any excuse 
lor this busmess, but what may easily be proved false. 

Indeed I acknowledge I’ve done amiss, and that 
you ve reason to complain; but I entreat the favour of you not 

to eyose me this time to the displeasure of my parents, but let 
the door be opened quickly. ^ ' 
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George Dandin. Fm your humble servant for that. 

Angelica. Ah! poor dear husband! I conjure you do. 

George Dandin. Ah! poor dear husband! Now I am your 
dear husband, because you find you’re caught. Fm highly 
pleased at that, for you ne’er before thought fit to use such fond 
expressions to me. 

Angelica. Hold. I assure you that FU never give you any 
further occasion to be uneasy; and of me 

George Dandin. All that signifies nothing. I’ll not lose the 
advantage of this adventure; it concerns me to have your 
behaviour, for once, fully discovered. 

Angelica. Pray now let me speak to ye. I beg of you to hear 
me one moment. 

George Dandin. Well, what d’ye say? 

Angelica. It’s true, I’ve been faulty, I confess it to you once 
more, that your resentment’s just, that I took the opportunity 
of getting out whilst you were asleep, and that my going was 
upon an assignation I had made with the person you speak of. 
But, after all, you should forgive things of this nature, on the 
score of my age: the sallies of a young person who has seen 
nothing, and is but just entered upon the world; liberties one 
gives in to without thinking any harm, and which certainly at 
bottom have nothing of 

George Dandin. Ay, so you say, and this is one of those 
things that you want one piously to believe. 

Angelica. I don’t pretend by this that I’ve not been culpable 
towards you; I only beg of you to forget one fault, for which 
I sincerely ask your pardon, and to save me at this juncture 
from that vexation which the grating reproaches of a father 
and mother may give me. If you generously grant me the 
favour I’ve requested, that obliging conduct, that goodness of 
yours towards me, will entirely win me; ’twill thoroughly touch 
my heart, and produce there for you what all the power of my 
parents and the bands of marriage could not introduce. In 
short, ’twill be the cause of my renouncing all sorts of gallantry, 
and having no regard but for you alone. Yes, I give you my 
word, that for the future you shall find me the best of wives, and 
I’ll show so much friendship, so much affection for you, that 

you shall be contented with it. ... 

George Dandin. Ah! crocodile that fawns on people m order 

to murder ’em. 

Angelica. Grant me this favour. 

George Dandin. No more o’ the matter. Fm inexorable. 
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Sc. viiij 


Angelica. Show yourself generous. 

George Dandin, No. 

Angelica. Pray do. 

George Dandin. Not at all. 

Angelica. I heartily conjure you, do. 

George Dandin. No, no, no. I’ll have ’em undeceived about 
you, and your shame shall appear publicly. 

Angelica. Well then, if you do drive me to despair, I fore- 
warn you that a woman in this condition is capable of every- 
thing, and that I shall here do something for which you’ll repent 
yourself. 

George Dandin. And, pray, what will you do? 

Angelica. My heart will give itself up even to the most 
desperate resolutions, and with this dagger here I’ll kill myself 
upon the spot. 

George Dandin. Ha! ha! well and good. 

Angelica. Not so well and good for you as you imagine. 
All the neighbours know our quarrels, and the perpetual ill-will 
you bear me. When I’m found dead, there’s not a soul will 
doubt but that it was you who murdered me, and my parents, 
you may wsure yourself, are not people that will let my death 
go unpunished, but will inflict upon you for it the severest 
punishment that the prosecutions of justice, and the warmth 
of their own resentment can afford. By this means I shall 
find a way of revenging myself upon you, and I’m not the first 
of those that have had recourse to such kind of vengeance, that 
have made no difficulty of killing themselves, to destroy those 
that had the cruelty to drive ’em to the last extremity. 

George Dandin. I’m your humble servant for that. People 
nowadays don’t take it in their heads to kiU themselves; that 
fashion’s over long ago. 

_ Angelica. You may assure yourself of it; and if you persist 
m your refusal, if you don’t order the door to be opened for me 
I vow, that I’U show you insUntly how far the resolution of 
one driven to despair can go. 

George Dandin. Fiddle faddle, fiddle faddle, it’s only to 
Inghten me. ^ 


n.l ^ **>at will content 

us both, and prove if I'm m jest. [Pretending to kiU herself.] 

Ah! Its done. Heaven grant my death may be revenged 

according to my wish and that he who is the 4use of it may 

meet with a just punishment for his cruelty to me ' ^ 

George Dandin. Hey-day! could she be so spiteful to kiU 
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herself to make me be hanged? 
go see. 


[Act III 
Let’s take a bit of candle and 


Scene IX 
Angelica, Claudina. 

Angelica. [To Claudina?[ Hist. Peace. Let’s place our- 
selves immediately at the door, you on one side, and I on t’other. 


Scene X 

Angelica and Claudina {entering the house the moment George 
Dandin comes out, and shutting the door on the tnside), 
George Dandin (with a candle in his hand), 

George Dandin. Could the malice of a woman go so far as 
this? [After looking about everywhere.] Here’s nobody. Well, 
I really suspected it. The hussy is gone away, finding she could 
gain nothing upon me, either by entreaties or threats. So much 
the better; ’twill make matters still worse o’ her side, and her 
father and mother, who are coming, will be the more sensible 
of her guilt by it. [Returning to the gate of his house, trying to 
enter] Ah la! the door’s shut. Soho there! somebody open 
the door to me quickly. 


Scene XI 

Angelica and Claudina {at the window), George Dandin, 

Angelica. What, is it you! Where have you been, you 
rascal? Is this an hour to come home at, when the day is just 
ready to appear? And is this the way of life an honest husband 

ought to follow? . 

Claudina. Isn’t it mighty pretty to go sotting the whole 

night, and leave a poor young wife thus all alone at home? 

Georee Dandin. How ! you have . 

Angelica. Go, go, traitor! I’m weary of your behaviour: 
and without any more delay. I’ll complain of it to my father 

and mother. 

George Dandin. What! Is it thus you dare 
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Scene XII 

Mr. de Sotenville and Mrs. de SolenviUe {in their nightgmvns), 
Colin {carrying a lantern), Angelica and Claudina {at the 
window), George Dandin. 

Angelica. [To Mr. and Mrs. de Sotenville^ Come hither, I 
beseech you, and do me justice for the greatest insolence that 
ever was, on a husband whose brain, wine and jealousy have 
disordered in such a manner, that he neither knows what he 
says, or does, but has sent for you himself to be witnesses of 
the strangest extravagance that e’er was heard of. Here he's 
come home, as you see, after making me wait the whole night 
for him, and if you’ll hearken to him, he’ll tell you that he has 
the most grievous complaints in the world to make to you of me ; 
that whilst he was asleep I stole from him to go a rambling; and 
a hundred other stories of the like nature which he raves about. 

George Dandin. [Aside^ Here’s a wicked jade. 

Claudina. Ay, he’d fain make us believe that he was in the 
house, and we were abroad; and ’tis a whim that there’s no way 
of getting out of his head, 

Mr. de Sotenville. How! What does this mean? 

Mrs. de Sotenville. Here’s an outrageous piece of impudence, 
to send for us! 

George Dandin. Never 

Angelica. No, father, I can’t bear any longer such a kind 
of husband, my patience is at an end, he has been giving me 
abundance of injurious words. 

Mr. de SoUnviUe. [To George Dandin.] S'heartI thou art a 
vile fellow. 

Claudina. It’s a matter of conscience to see a poor young 
woman treated so, it cries to Heaven for vengeance. 

George Dandin. Can one 

Mr. de Sotenville. Go, you ought to die with shame. 

George Dandin. Let me only speak two words to ye. 

Angelica. You need only hearken to him, he’D tell you a 
nne heap of stories. 

George Dandin. [Aside] I’m out of all patience 

Claudina. He has drunk so much, I don’t thiii one could 

stay near him ; the scent of the wine he breathes out, comes even 
up to u.s. ’ 

George Dandin. Sir, father-in-law, I conjure you 

Mr. de SotenvtlU. Stand ofi, your breath stinks of wine. 
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George Dandin. Madam, I beseech you 

Mrs. de Sotenville. Fogh! don’t come near me, your breath’s 
infectious. 

George Dandin. [To Mr. de Sotemnlle.] Suffer me 

Mr. de Sotenville. Stand o£F, I tell you, there’s no bearing you. 

George Dandin. [To Mrs. de Sotenville.] Pray now give me 
leave to 

Mrs. de Sotenville. Out upon it, you turn my stomach. 
Speak at a distance if you will. 

George Dandin. Well then, I speak at a distance. I protest 
to you I haven’t stirred out of the house, but ’twas she that 
went abroad. 

Angelica. Isn’t this what I told you? 

Claudina. You see how probable this is? 

Mr. de Sotenville. [To George Dandin.] Go, you make fools 
of people. Come down, daughter, and come hither. 


Scene XIII 

Mr. de Sotenville, Mrs. de Sotenville, George Dandin, Colin. 

George Dandin. I call Heaven to witness that I was in the 
house, and that 

Mr. de Sotenville. Hold your tongue, it’s an extravagance 
that is not supportable. 

George Dandin. May thunder this moment strike me, if 

Mr. de Sotenville. Don’t disturb our brains any more, but 
think of asking your wife’s pardon. 

George Dandin. I ask pardon! 

Mr. de Sotenville. Yes, pardon, and upon the spot. 

George Dandin. What! I 

Mr. de Sotenville. S’heart! if you dispute with me. I’ll 
teach you what it is to make your sport of us. 

George Dandin. Ah! George Dandin. 


Scene XIV 

Mr. de Sotenville, Mrs. de Sotenville, Angelica, George Dandin, 

Claudina, Colin. 

Mr. de Sotenville. Here, come hither, daughter, that your 
husband may ask your pardon. 
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Angelica. I pardon all he has said to me? No, no, father, 
it’s impossible to bring myself to that; and I beg you to separate 
me from a husband with whom I can live no longer. 

Clandina. How can you refuse it? 

Mr. de Sotenville. Such separations, daughter, cannot be 
without much scandal: you should show yourself wiser than he, 
and be patient this once more. 

Angelica. How can one be patient after such affronts? 
No, father, it’s what I can’t consent to. 

Mr. de Sotenville. It must be done, daughter, and ’tis I that 
command it you. 

Angelica. That word stops my mouth, for you’ve an absolute 
power over me. 

Claudina. What a sweet temper ! 

Angelica. It’s vexatious to be obliged to forget such injuries; 
but whatever violence I do myself, it’s my duty to obey you. 

Claudina. Poor lamb! 

Mr. de Sotenville. [To Angelica.] Come hither. 

Angelica. All you make me do will signify just nothing, and 
you’ll find that by to-morrow ’twUl all be to do again. 

Mr. de Sotenville. We’ll take care about it. [To George 
Dandin.] Come, down upon your knees. 

George Dandin. Upon my knees? 

Mr, de Sotenville. Yes, upon your knees, and without delay. 

George Dandin. [Kneels down with the candle in his hand.] 
0 ^Heaven! [Aside.] [To Mr. Sotenville.] What must I 

Mr. de Sotenville. Madam, I beg you to pardon me 

George Dandin. Madam, I beg you to pardon me 

Mr. de Sotenville. The extravagance I’ve committed 

, George Dandin. The extravagance I’ve committed [Aside.} 
in marrying you ^ 

Mr. de Sotenville. And I promise you to live better for the 
time to come. 

George Dandin. And I promise you to live better for the time 
to come. 


Mr. de SotenviUe. [To George Dandin.] Take care you do so, 
b^r™ impertinences we’U 

^ Ufe ! if you do thus again, we’ll teach 

^d^cS. 

Mr. de SotenviUe. The day begins to peep. [To George 
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Dandin^ Adieu. Get you in, and leam to be discreet. [To 
Mrs. de Sotenville.] And for our parts, my dear, let’s go away 
to bed. 


Scene XV 

George Dandin. [Alone.] Ah! I give the affair quite over 
now, and can see no help for it. When anybody has married 
a wicked wife as I have done, the best method he can take, is 
to leap into the river head-foremost. 
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The CiT Turned Gentleman, a Comedy of Five Acts in Proxe, acted 
at Chambord in the month of October, 1670, and at Paris at the 
Theatre of the Palace-Royal the 2^th of November the same year. 

The court was not at all favourable to The Cit Turned Gentleman, 
but ranked this piece in the number of those whose only merit 
is that they make people laugh. However Louis XIV judged 
better of it, and gave encouragement to the author, who was alarmed 
at the ill success of the first representation. All Paris was struck 
with the truth of the portrait which he had given them, and the town 
soon silenced the critics; they saw in Mr. Jordan a folly common to 
all men in all conditions of life, that is to say, the vanity of endeavour- 
ing to appear above what they are. This ridicule would not have 
been striking in a person of too high a rank, nor would it have 
appeared with grace in one of a rank too low; but to have a proper 
effect in the comic scene, it was necessary that in the choice of the 
character there should be a distance between his real condition and 
that to which be aspired, sufficient to make the bare contrast of the 
manners proper to the two conditions strongly paint out in one 
single point, and in one and the same subject, the excess of the 
general folly that was intended to be corrected. The Cit Turned 
Gentleman answers this completely; for we see at the same time the 
man and the character, the mask and the face placed in such an 
opposition of light and shade, that we always perceive what he is 
as well as what he would appear to be. The good sense of Mrs. 
Jordan, the interested complaisance of Dorantes, the witty gaiety 
of Nicola, the happy turn of wit in Lucilia, the noble frankness of 
Cleontes, the pregnant subtlety of Coviel. and the burlesque vanity 
of the different masters of arts and sciences, cast still a new light 
on the character of Mr. Jordan, and he receives from everything 
that's about him a new kind of ridicule which rebounds on him and 
from him, on all the conditions of life. The Turkish ceremony, 
which Cleontes ought not to have been accessary to or assisting in' 
passed pretty well by means of the exceUence of the music, and the 
singularity of the scenery. 
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ACTORS 


Mr. Jordan, the Cit. 

Mrs. Jordan. 

Ldcilia, daughter to Mr. Jordan. 
Cleontes, in love with Lucilia. 
Dorimi^ne, a marchioness 
Dorantes, a count, Dorimf.ne's lover. 
Nicola, a maidservant to Mr. Jordan. 
CoviEL, servant to Cleontes. 
Music-Master 
Music-Master's Scholar. 
Dancing-Master. 

Fencing-Master. 

Philosophy-Master. 

Master-Tailor. 

Journeyman-Tailor. 

Two Lackeys. 


ACT I 


Scene I 

Mxisic-Master , a Scholar to the Mtisie-Masfer {composing at a 
tabu in the middle oj the stage), a Woman Singer, and 
Two Men Singers, a Dancing-Master and Dancers. 

Music-Master. \To the musician5.'\ Here, step into this hall, 
and sit there till he comes. 

Dancing-Master. \To the dancers.] And you too, on this side. 
Music-Master. [To his scholar.] Is it done? 

Scholar. Yes. 

Music-Master. Let’s see. . . . 'Tis mighty well. 
Dancing-Master. Is it anything new ? 

Music-Master. Yes, ’tis an air for a serenade, which I set 
him to compose here, while we wait till our gentleman’s awake. 
Dancing-Master. May one see what it is? 

Music-Master. You will hear it, with the dialogue, when he 
comes. He won’t be long. 

Dancing-Master. We have no want of business, either of us, 
at present. 

Music-Master. ’Tis true. We have found a man here, just 
such a one as we both of us want. This same Mr. Jordan is a 
sweet income, with his visions of nobility and gallantry which 
he has got into his noddle; and it would be well for your capers 
and my crotchets, were all the world like him. 

Dancing-Master. Not altogether so weU; I wish, for his sake 
that he were better skiUed than he is m the things we give him 
Mustc-Master. It is true he understands ’em iU, but he pays 

for em well. And that’s what our art has more need of at 
present than of an 3 rthing else. 

Dancing-Masta. For my part, I own it to you, I regale a 
little upon glory. I am sensible of applause, and think it a very 
^evous punishment in the Uberal arts, to display oneVseU 
W fooU, and to expose our compositions to the barbarous 
udgment of the stupid. Talk no more of it, there is a pleasure 

of an art; who know how to give a kind reception to the beauties 
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of a work, and, by titillating approbation, regale you for your 
labour. Yes, the most agreeable recompense one can receive 
for the things one does, is to see them understood; to see ’em 
caressed with an applause that does you honour. There’s 
nothing, in my opinion, which pays us better than this, for all 
our fatigues. And the praises of connoisseurs give an exquisite 
delight. 

Music-Master . I grant it, and I relish them as well as you. 
There is nothing certainly that tickles more than the applause 
you speak of; but one cannot live upon this incense. Sheer 
praises won’t make a man easy. There must be something 
solid mixed withal, and the best method of praising is to praise 
with the open hand. This indeed is one whose understanding 
is very shallow, who speaks of everything awry, and cross of 
the grain, and never applauds but in contradiction to sense. 
But his money sets his judgment right. He has discernment 
in Ws purse. His praises are current coin; and this ignorant 
cit is more worth to us, as you see, than that grand witty lord 
who introduced us here. 

Dancing-Master. There’s something of truth in what you 
say; but I find you lean a little too much towards the pelf. And 
mere interest is something so base, that an honest man should 
never discover an attachment to it. 

Music-Master. For all that, you decently receive the money 
our spark gives you. 

Dancing-Master. Certainly; but I don’t place all my happi- 
ness in that: and I wish that, with his fortune, he had also 
some good taste of things. 

Music-Master. I wish the same; ’tis what we both labour 
at as much as we can. But however he gives us the opportunity 
of making ourselves known in the world; and he’ll pay for 
others, what others praise for him. 

Dancing-Master. Here he comes. 


Scene II 

Mr. Jordan {in a nightgown and cap), Music-Master, Dancing- 
Master, Scholar to the Music-Master, Violins, Musicians, 
Dancers, two Lackeys. 

Mr. Jordan. Well, gentlemen? What have you there? 
will you let me see your little drollery? 

Dancing-Master. How? what little drollery? 
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Mr. Jordan. Why the— how do you call that thing? your 
prologue, or dialogue of songs and dancing. 

Dancing-Master. Ha, ha! 

Music-Master. You see we are ready. 

Mr. Jordan. I have made you wait a little; but ’tis because 
I am to be dressed out to-day like your people of quality; and 
my hosier has sent me a pair of silk-stockings, which I thought 
I should never have got on. 

Music-Master. We are here only to wait your leisure. 

Mr. Jordan. I desire you’ll both stay till they have brought 
me my clothes, that you may see me. 

Dancing-Master. As you please. 

Mr. Jordan. You shall see me most exactly equipped from 
head to foot. 

Music-Master. We don’t doubt it. 

Mr. Jordan. I have had this Indian thing made up for me. 

Dancing-Master. ’Tis very handsome. 

Mr. Jordan. My tailor tells me that people of quality go 
thus in a morning. 

Music-Master. It fits you to a miracle. 

Mr. Jordan. Why, hoh ! Fellow there ! both my fellows I 

First Lackey. Your pleasure, sir? 

Mr. Jordan. Nothing: ’Tis only to try whether you hear 
me readily. [To the two masters^ What say you of my liveries ? 

Dancing-Master. They are magnificent. 

Mr. Jordan. \Halj-opens his gown and discovers a strait 
pair of breeches of scarlet velvet, and a green velvet jacket which 
he has oni\ Here again is a kind of dishabille to perform my 
exercises in a morning. 

Music-Master. ’Tis gallant. 

Mr. Jordan. Lackey I 

First Lackey. Sir? 

Mr. Jordan. T’other lackey I 

Second Lackey. Sir? 

Mr. Jordan. [Taking off his gown.] Hold my gown. [To 
the music and dancing-masters.] Do you like me so? 

Dancing-Master. Mighty well; nothing can be better. 

Mr. Jordan. Now for your affair a little. 

Music-Master. I should be glad first to let you hear an air 
[Fmfding to his scholari] he has just composed for the serenade 
which you gave me orders about. He is one of my scholars, who 
has an admirable talent for these sort of things. 

Mr. Jordan. Yes; but that should not have been put 
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to a scholar to do; you were not too good for that business 
yourself. 

Music-Master. You must not let the name of scholar impose 
upon you, sir. These sort of scholars know as much as the 
greatest masters, and the air is as good as can be made. Hear 
It only. 

Mr. Jordan. [To his servants.] Give me my gown that I may 

hear the better. Stay, I believe I shall be better without 

the gown. No, give it me again, it will do better. 

Musician. 

I languish night and day, nor sleeps my pain. 

Since those fair eyes imposed the rigorous chain; 

But tell me. Iris, what dire fate attends 
Your enemies, if thus you treat your friends? 

Mr. Jordan. This song seems to me a little upon the dismal; 
it inclines one to sleep; I should be glad you could enliven it a 
little here and there. 

Music-Master. ’Tis necessary, sir, that the air should be 
suited to the words. 

Mr. Jordan. I was taught one perfectly pretty some time 
ago. Stay — urn — how is it? 

Dancing-Master. In good troth, I don’t know. 

Mr. Jordan. There’s lamb in it. 

Dancing-Master. Lamb ? 

Mr. Jordan. Yes Hoh! [He sings.] 

I thought my dear Namby 
As gentle as fair-o: 

I thought my dear Namby 
As mild as a lamb*y. 

Oh dear, oh dear, oh dear-ol 
For now the sad scold, is a thousand times told, 

More fierce than a tiger or bear-o. 

Isn’t it pretty? 

Music-Master. The prettiest in the world. 

Dancing-Master. And you sing it well. 

Mr, Jordan. Yet I never learnt music. 

Music-Master. You ought to learn it, sir, as you do dancing. 
They are two arts which have a strict connection one wi^ 
the other. 

Dancing-Master. And which open the human mind to see 
the beauty of things. 

Mr. Jordan. What, do people of quality learn music too ? 
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Music-Master. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jordan. I’ll learn it then. But I don’t know how I shall 
find time. For, besides the fencing-master who teaches me, I 
hav also got me a philosophy-master, who is to begin this 
morning. 

Music-Master. Philosophy is something; but music, sir, 
music 

Dancing-Master. Music and dancing Music and dancing, 

that is all that’s necessary. 

Mtisic-Masler. There’s nothing so profitable in a state, as 
music. 

Dancing-Master. There’s nothing so necessary for men, as 
dancing. 

Music-Master. A state cannot subsist without music. 

Dancing-Master. Without dancing, a man can do nothing. 

Music-Master. All the disorders, ^ the wars one sees in the 
world, happen only from not learning music. 

Dancing-Master. All the disasters of mankind, all the fatal 
misfortunes that histories are replete with, the blunders of 
politicians, the miscarriages of great commanders, all this 
comes from want of skill in dancing. 

Mr. Jordan. How so? 

Music-Master. Does not war proceed from want of concord 
amongst men? 

Mr. Jordan. That’s true. 

Music-Master. And if all men learnt music, would not that 
be a means of keeping them better in tune, and of seeing universal 
peace in the world? 

Mr. Jordan. You’re in the right. 

Dancing-Master. When a man has been guilty of a defect 
in his conduct, be it in the affairs of his family, or in the govern- 
ment of the state, or in the command of an army ; don’t we always 
say, such a one has made a false step in such an affair? 

Mr. Jordan. Yes, we say so. 

Danang-Master. And can making a false step proceed from 
anything but not knowing how to dance. 

Mr. Jordan. ’Tis true, and you are both in the right. 

Dancing-Master. This is to let you see the excellence and 
advantage of dancing and music. 

Mr. Jordan. I now comprehend it. 

Music-Master. Will you see each of our compositions. 

Mr. Jordan. Yes. 

Music-Master. I have told you already that this is a slight 
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essay which I fonnerly made upon the different passions that 
may be expressed by music. 

Mr. Jordan. Very well. 

Music-Master. [To the musiciansl\ Here, come forward. 
[To Mr. Jordan.] You are to imagine with yourself that they 
are dressed like shepherds. 

Mr. Jordan. Why always shepherds ? One sees nothing but 
such stuff everywhere. 

Music-Master. When we are to introduce persons, as speak- 
ing in music, ’tis necessary to probability that we give into the 
pastoral way. Singing has always been appropriated to shep- 
herds; and it is by no means natural in dialogue, that princes or 
citizens should sing their passions. 

Mr. Jordan. Be it so, be it so. Let’s see. 

Dialogue in music between a Woman and two Men. 
Woman. 

The heart that must tyrannic love obey, 

A thousand fears and cares oppress. 

Sweet are those sighs and languishments they say; 
Say what they will for me, 

Nought is so sweet as liberty. 

First Man. 

Nothing so sweet as love’s soft fire. 

Which can two plowing hearts inspire, 

With the same life, the same desire. 

The loveless swain no happiness can prove. 

From life take soothing love, 

All pleasure you remove. 

Second Man. 

Sweet were the wanton archer’s sway, 

Would all with constancy obey: 

But, cruel fate! 

No nymph is true: 

The faithless sex more worthy of our hate, 

To love should bid eternally adieu. 

First Man. 

Pleasing heat ! 

Woman. 

Freedom blest ! 

Second Man. 

Fair deceit! 
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First Man. 

0 how I love thee! 

Woman. 

How I approve thee! 

Second Man. 

1 detest! 

First Man. 

Against love’s ardour quit this mortal hate. 

Woman. 

Shepherd, myself I bind here, 

To show a faithful mate. 

Second Man. 

Alas! but where to find her? 

Woman. 

Our glory to retrieve, 

My heart I here bestow. 

Second Man. 

But, nymph, can I believe 
That heart no cliange will know? 

Woman. 

Let experience decide. 

Who loves best of the two. 

Second Man. 

And the perjured side 
May vengeance pursue. 

All three. 

Then let us kindle soft desire. 

Let us fan the amorous fire. 

Ah I how sweet it is to love, 

^Vhen hearts united constant prove 1 

Mr. Jordan. Is this all? 

Music-Master. Yes. 

Mr. Jordan. I find ’tis very concise, and there are some 
little sayings in it pretty enough. 

Daneing-MasUr. You have here, for my composition, a little 
essay of the finest movements, and the most beautiful attitudes 
With which a dance can possibly be varied. 

Mr. Jordan. Are they shepherds too? 

^Dm^ng-Master. They’re what you please. [To the dancers.] 

II — 
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ACT II 
Scene I 

Mr. Jordan, Music-Master, Dancing-Master. 

Mr. Jordan. This is none of your stupid things, and these 
same fellows flutter it away bravely. 

Music-Master. When the dance is mixed with the music, it 
will have a greater effect still, and you will see something gallant 
in the little entertainment we have prepared for you. 

Mr. Jordan. That’s however for by and by; and the person 
for whom I have ordered all this, is to do me the honour of 
dining with me here. 

Dancing-Master. Everything’s ready. 

Music-Master. But in short, sir, this is not enough, ’tis 
necessa^ such a person as you, who live great, and have an 
inclination to things that are handsome, should have a concert 
of music at your house every Wednesday, or every Thursday. 

Mr. Jordan. Why so? have people of quality? 

Music-Master. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jordan. I’ll have one then. Will it be fine? 

Music-Master. Certainly. You must have three voices, a 
treble, a counter-tenor, and bass, which must be accompanied 
with a bass-viol, a theorbo-lute, and a harpsicord for the thor- 
ough-bass, with two violins to play the symphonies. 

Mr. Jordan. You must add ^so a trumpet-marine. The 
trumpet-marine is an instrument that pleases me, and is very 
harmonious. 

Music-Master. Leave us to manage matters. 

Mr. Jordan. However don’t forget by and by to send the 
musicians to sing at table. 

Music-Master. You shall have everything you should have. 

Mr. Jordan. But above all, let the entertainment be fine. 

Music-Master. You wiU be pleased with it, and amongst 
other things, with certain minutes, you will find in it. 

Mr. Jordan. Ay, the minuets are my dance; and I have a 
mind you should see me dance ’em. Come, master. 

Dancing-Master. Your hat, sir, if you please. [Mr. Jordan 
takes off his foot-boy's hat, and puts it on over his (non nightcap ; 
upon which his master takes him by the hand, and makes him dance 
to a minuet-air which he sings.^ Tol, lol, lol, lol, lol, lol, Tol, lol, 
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lol, twice; Tol, lol, lol; tol, lol. In time, if you please, Tol, lol, 
the right leg. Tol, lol, lol. Don’t shake your shoulders so 
much. Tol, lol, lol, lol, lol. Why, your arms are out of joint. 
Tol, lol, lol, lol, lol. Hold up your head. Turn out your toes. 
Tol, lol, lol. Your body erect. 

Mr. Jordan. Heh? 

Music-Master. Admirably well performed. 

Mr. Jordan. Now I think of it, teach me how I must bow 
to salute a marchioness; I shall have occasion for it by and by. 
Dancing-Master. How you must bow to salute a marchioness? 
Mr. Jordan. Yes, a marchioness whose name is Dorim^ne. 
Dancing-Master. Give me your hand. 

Mr. Jordan. No. You need only to do it, I shall remember 
it easily. 

Dancing-Master. If you would salute her with a great deal 
of respect, you must first of all make a bow and fall back, then 
advancing towards her, bow thrice, and at the last bow down 
to her very knees. 

Mr. Jordan. Do it a little. {After the dancing-master has 
made three hows.\ Right. 


Scene II 

Mr. Jordan, Music-Master, Dancing-Master, Lackey. 

Lackey. Sir, your fencing-master is here. 

Mr. Jordan. Bid him come in that he may give me a lesson. 
[To the music and dancing-masters.] I’d have you stay and 
see me perform. 


Scene III 

Mr. Jordan, a Fencing-Master, Music-Master, Dancing-Master 

Lackey {holding two foils). * 

Fmcing-Master. [Taking the two foils out of the lackey's 
l^nd, a«d giving ow to Mr. Jordan.) Come, sir, your salute 
Your body straight. A little beanng upon the left thigh 
Your legs not so much a straddle. Your feet both on a uL. 
Your wnst opposite to your hip. The point of your sword 
over-^^t your shoulder. Your arm not quite so much 
fended. Your left hand on a level with your eye. Your 
left shoulder more square. Hold up your head. Your look 
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bold. Advance. Your body steady. Beat carte, and push carte. 
One, two. Recover. Again with it, your foot firm. One, 
two. Leap back. When you make a pass, sir, ’tis necessary 
your sword should disengage first, and your body make as small 
a mark as possible. One, two. Come, beat tierce, and push 
the same. Advance. Your body firm. Advance. Quit after 
that manner. One, two. Recover. Repeat the same. One, 
two. Leap back. Parry, sir, parry. [The fencing -master 
gives him two or three home-thrusts, crying, Parry.] 

Mr. Jordan. Ugh ! 

Music-Master. You do wonders. 

Fencing-Master. I have told you already; the whole secret 
of arms consists but in two things, in giving and not receiving. 
And as I showed you t’other day by demonstrative reason, it is 
impossible you should receive, if you know how to turn your 
adversary’s sword from the line of your body; which depends 
only upon a small motion of your wrist, either inward, or outward. 

Mr. Jordan. At that rate therefore, a man without any 
courage, is sure to kill his man, and not to be killed. 

Fencing-Master. Certainly. Don’t you see the demonstra- 
tion of it? 

Mr. Jordan. Yes. 

Fencing-Master. By this one may see of what consideration 
such persons as we should be esteemed in a state, and how highly 
the science of arms excels all the other useless sciences, such as 
dancing, music, and 

Dancing-Master. Soft and fair, Mr. Sa, sa. Don’t speak of 
dancing but with respect. 

Music-Master. Pray learn to treat the excellence of music 
in a handsomer manner. 

Fencing-Master. You’re merry fellows, to pretend to compare 
your sciences with mine. 

.Music-Master. Do but see the importance of the creature! 

Dancing-Master. The droll animal there, \vith his leathern 
stomacher! 

Fencing-Master. My little master skipper, I shall make you 
skip as you should do. And you my little master scraper, I 
shall make you sing to some tune. 

Dancing-Master. Mr. Tick-tack, I shall teach you your 

trade. 

Mr. Jordan. [To the dancing-master.] Are you bewitched 
to quarrel with him, who understands tierce and carte, who 
knows how to kill a man by demonstrative reason? 
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Dancing-Master. I laugh at his demonstrative reason, and 
his tierce and his carte. 

Mr. Jordan. [To the dancing-master !\ Softly, I say. 
Fencing-Master. [To the dancing -master.] How? Master 
Impertinence ! 

Mr. Jordan. Nay, my dear fencing-master ! 

Dancing-Master. \To the fencing-master.] How? You great 
dray-horse ! 

Mr. Jordan. Nay, my dancing-master. 

Fencing-Master. If I lay my 

Mr. Jordan. [To the fencing-master.] Gently. 

Dancing-Master. If I lay my clutches on you^— 

Mr. Jordan. Easily. 

Feneing-Master. I shall curry you with such an air 

Mr. Jordan. [To the fencing-master^ For goodness’ sake. 

Dancing-Master. I shall drub you after such a manner 

Mr. Jordan. [To the dancing-master^ I beseech you. 
Music-Master. Let us teach him a little how to speak. 

Mr. Jordan. [To the music-master.] Lack-a-day, be quiet. 


Scene IV 

Philosophy-Master, Mr. Jordan, Music-Master, Dancing-Master, 

Fencing-Master, Lackey. 

Mr. Jordan. Hola, Mr. Philosopher, you are come in the nick 
of time with your philosophy. Come, and make peace a little 
amongst these people here. 

Philosophy-Master. What’s to do? What’s the matter, 
gentlemen ? 

Mr. Jordan. They have put themselves into such a passion 
about the preference of their professions, as to call names, and 
would come to blows. 

Philosophy-Master. 0 fie, gentlemen, what need was there of 

all this fury? Have you not read the learned treatise upon 

anger, composed by Seneca. Is there anything more base and 

shameful than this passion, which makes a savage beast 

of a man? And should not reason be master of all our 
commotions? 

Dancing-Master. Ho^y, sir? \yhy he has just now been 
abusing us both, in despising dancing which is my employment 
and music which is his profession. ^ 

Philosophy-Master. A wise man is above all foul language 
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that can be given him; and the grand answer one should make 
to all affronts, is moderation and patience. 

Fencing-Master. They had both the assurance to compare 
their professions to mine. 

Philosophy-Master. Should this disturb you? Men should 
not dispute about vainglory and rank; that which perfectly 
distinguishes one from another, is wisdom and virtue. 

Dancing-Master. I maintained to him that dancing was a 
science, to which one cannot do sufficient honour. 

Music-Master. And I, that music is one of those that all 
ages have revered. 

Fendng-Master. And I maintained against ’em both, that 
the science of defence is the finest and most necessary of all 
sciences. 

Philosophy-Master. And what becomes of philosophy then? 
You are all three very impertinent fellows, methinks, to speak 
with this arrogance before me; and impudently to give the name 
of science to things that one ought not to honour even with the 
name of art, that can’t be comprised but under the name of a 
pitiful trade of gladiator, ballad-singer, and morris-dancer. 

Fencing-Master. Out, ye dog of a pliilosopher. 

Music-Master Hence, ye scoundrel of a pedant. 

Dancing-Master. Begone, ye arrant pedagogue. 

Philosophy-Master. How? Varlets as you are 

[The philosopher falls upon them, they all three lay him on. 

Mr. Jordan. Mr. Philosopher! 

Philosophy-Master. Infamous dogs! Rogues! Insolent curs ! 

Mr. Jordan. Mr. Philosopher! 

Fencing-Master. Plague on the animal ! 

Mr. Jordan. Gentlemen ! 

Philosophy-Master. Impudent villains! 

Mr. Jordan. Mr. Philosopher! 

Dancing-Master. Deuce take the pack-saddled ass! 

Mr. Jordan. Gentlemen ! 

Philosophy-Master. Profligate vermin ! 

Mr. Jordan. Mr. Philosopher! 

Music-Master. De’el take the impertinent puppy ! 

Mr. Jordan. Gentlemen I 

Philosophy-Master. Knaves! Ragamuffins! Traitors! 

Impostors! 

Mr. Jordan. Mr. Philosopher I Gentlemen 1 Mr. Philosopher ! 

Gentlemen! Mr. Philosopher! [They beat each other out. 
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Scene V 

Mr. Jordan, Lackey. 

Nay, beat your hearts out if you will, I shall neither meddle 
nor make with you, I shan’t spoil my gown to part you. I 
should be a great fool to thrust myself among them, and receive 
some blow that might do me a mischief. 


Scene VI 

Philosophy-Master , Mr. Jordan, Lackeys. 

Philosophy-Master. [Setting his band right.] Now to our 
lesson. 

Mr. Jordan. Ah! Sir, I'm sorry for the blows they have 
given you. 

Philosophy-Master. 'Tis nothing at all. A philosopher 
knows how to receive things in a proper manner; and I’ll compose 
a satire gainst 'era, in the manner of Juvenal, that shall cut 
’em most gloriously. Let that pass. What have you a mind 
to learn? 

Mr. Jordan. Everything I can, for I have all the desire in 
the world to be a scholar, and it vexes me that my father and 
mother had not made me study all the sciences, when I was 
young. 

Philosophy-Master. 'Tis a very reasonable sentiment, l^am, 
sine doctrind vita est qnasi mortis imago. You understand 
that, and are acquainted with Latin, without doubt? 

Mr. Jordan. Yes; but act as if I were not acquainted with 
it. Explain me the meaning of that. 

Philos<^hy-Master. The meaning of it is, that without learn- 
ing, life is as it were an image of death. 

Mr Jordan. That same Latin’s in the right. 

Philosophy-Master. Have you not some principles, some 
rudiments of science ? 

Mr. Jordan. Oh 1 yes, I can read and write. 

Philosophy-Master. Where would you please to have us 
begin? Would you have me teach you logic? 

Mr. Jordan. What may that same logic be? 

Philosophy-Master. . It’s that which teaches us the three 
operations of the mind. 

Mr. Jordan. What are those three operations of the mind? 
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Philosophy-Master. The first, the second, and the third. 
The first is to conceive well, by means of universals. The 
second, to judge well, by means of categories. The third, to 
draw the conclusion right, by means of figures: Barbara, Celarent, 
Darii, Ferio, Baralipton, etc. 

Mr. Jordan. These words are too crabbed. This logic does 
not suit me by any means. Let’s learn something else that’s 
prettier. 

Philosophy-Master. Will you learn morality? 

Mr. Jordan. Morality? 

Philosophy-Master. Yes. 

Mr. Jordan. What means morality? 

Philosophy-Master. It treats of happiness; teaches men to 

moderate their passions, and 

Mr. Jordan. No, no more of that. I’m as choleric as the 
devil, and there’s no morality holds me; I will have ray belly 
full of passion, whenever I have a mind to it. 

Philosophy-Master. Would you learn physics? 

Mr. Jordan. What is it that physics treat of? 
Philosophy-Master. Physics are what explain the principles 
of things natural, and the properties of bodies; which discourse 
of the nature of elements, of metals, of minerals, of stones, of 
plants, and animals, and teach us the cause of all the meteors; 
the rainbow, ignes Jatui, comets, lightnings, thunder, thunder- 
bolts, rain, snow, hail, winds, and whirlwinds. 

Mr. Jordan. There’s too much hurly-burly in this, too 
much confusion. 

Philosophy-Master. What would you have me teach you 
then? 

Mr. Jordan. Teach me orthography. 

Philosophy-Master. With all my heart. 

Mr. Jordan. Aftenvards you may teach me the almanack, 
to know when there’s a moon, and when not. 

Philosophy-Master. Be it so. To pursue this thought of 
yours right, and treat this matter like a philosopher, we must 
begin, according to the order of things, with an exact knowledge 
of the nature of letters, and the different manner of pronouncing 
them. And on this head I am to tell you, that letters are 
divided into vowels, called vowels because they express the 
voice: and into consonants, so called because they sound with 
the vowels, and only mark the different articulations of the 
voice. There are five vowels or voices. A’, E, I, 0, U. 

Mr. Jordan. I understand all that. 
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Philosophy-Master. The vowel A is formed by opening the 

mouth very wide, A. 

Mr. Jordan. A, A. Yes. 

Philosophy-Master. The vowel E is formed by drawing the 
under-jaw a little nearer to the upper, A, E. 

Mr. Jordan. A,E. A,E. In troth it is. How pretty that is! 
Philosophy-Master. And the vowel I, by bringing the jaws 
still nearer one to the other, and stretching the two corners of 
the mouth towards the ears, A, E, I. 

Mr. Jordan. A, E, I, I, I, I. Tistrue. Long live learning! 
Philosophy-Master. The vowel 0 is formed by re-opening 
the jaws, and drawing the lips near at the two corners, the 
upper and the under, 0. 

Mr. Jordan. 0, 0. There’s nothing more just, A, E, I, 
0,1,0. ’Tis admirable! I, 0, 1, 0. 

Philosophy-Master. The opening of the mouth makes exactly 
a little ring, which resembles an 0. 

Mr. Jordan. 0, 0, 0. You’re right, 0. How fine a thing 
it is but to know something 1 

Philosophy-Master. The vowel U is formed by bringing 
the teeth near together without entirely joining them, and 
pouting out both your lips, bringing them also near together 
without absolutely joining ’em, U. 

Mr. Jordan. U, U. There’s nothing more true, U. 
Pkihsophy-MasUr. Your two lips pout out, as if you were 
making faces. Whence it comes that if you would do that to 
anybody, and make a jest of him, you need say nothing to him 
but U, 

Mr i Jordan. U, U. It’s true. Ah! why did not I study 
sooner, that I might have known all this! 

Philosophy-Master. To-morrow we shall take a view of the 
other letters, which are the consonants. 

Mr. Jordan. Is there anything as curious in them, as in 
these? 

Philosophy-Master. Doubtless. The consonant D, for ex- 
ample, is pronounced by clapping the tip of your tongue 
above the upper teeth, DE. 

Mr. Jordan. DE, DE. ’Tis so. Oh I charming things ! 
charming things ! 

Philosophy-Master. The F, in leaning the upper teeth upon 
the lower lip, EF. 

^Mr. Jordan. EF, EF. Tis truth. Ah! father and mother 
0 mme, how do I owe you a grudge I 
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Philosophy -Uasier. And the R, in carrying the tip of the 
tongue up to the roof of your mouth; so that being grazed upon 
by the air which bursts out with a force, it yields to it, and 
returns always to the same part, making a kind of trill R, ra. 

Mr. Jordan. R, r, ra. R, r, r, r, r, ra. That’s true. What 
a clever man are you ! And how have I lost time! R, r, r, ra. 

Philosophy-Master. I will explain to you all these curiosities 
to the bottom. 

Mr. Jordan. Pray do. But now, I must commit a secret 
to you. I’m in love with a person of great quality, and I should 
be glad you would help me to write something to her in a short 
billet-doux, which I’ll drop at her feet. 

Philosophy-Master. Very well. 

Mr. Jordan. That will be very gallant, won’t it? 

Philosophy-Master. Without doubt. Is it verse that you 
would write to her? 

Mr. Jordan. No, no, none of your verse. 

Philosophy-Master, You would only have prose? 

Mr, Jordan. No, I would neither have verse nor prose. 

Philosophy-Master. It must be one or t’other. 

Mr. Jordan. Why so ? 

Philosophy-Master. Because, sir, there’s nothing to express 
one’s self by, but prose, or verse. 

Mr. Jordan. Is there nothing then but prose, or verse? 

Philosophy-Master. No, sir, whatever is not prose, is verse? 
and whatever is not verse, is prose. 

Mr. Jordan. And when one talks, what may that be then? 

Philosophy-Master. Prose. 

Mr. Jordan. How? When I say, Nicola, bring me my 
slippers, and give me my nightcap, is that prose? 

Philosophy-Master. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jordan. On my conscience, I have spoken prose above 
these forty years, without knowing anything of the matter; 
and I have all the obligations in the world to you, for informing 
me of this. I would therefore put into a letter to her: Beautiful 
marchioness, your fair eyes make me die with love; but I would 
have this placed in a gallant manner; and have a gentle turn. 

Philosophy-Master. Why, add that the fire of her eyes has 
reduced your heart to ashes: that you suffer for her night and 
day all the torments 

Mr. Jordan. No, no, no, I won’t have all that I’ll have 

nothing but what I told you. Beautiful marchioness, your fair 
eyes niake me die with love. 
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Philosophy-Master. You must by all means lengthen the 
thing out a little. 

Mr. Jordan. No, I tell you, I’ll have none but those very 
words in the letter: but turned in a modish way, ranged hand- 
somely as they should be. I desire you’d show me a little, that 
I may see the different manners, in which one may place them. 

Philosophy-Master. One may place them first of all as you 
said: Beautiful marchioness, your fair eyes make me die for 
love. Or suppose: For love die me make, beautiful marchioness, 
your fair eyes. Or perhaps: Your eyes fair, for love me make, 
beautiful marchioness, die. Or suppose: Die your fair eyes, 
beautiful marchioness, for love me make. Or however: Me 
make your eyes fair die, beautiful marchioness, for love. 

Mr. Jordan. But of all these ways, which is the best ? 

Philosophy-Master. That which you said: Beautiful mar- 
chioness, your fair eyes make me die for love. 

Mr. Jordan. Yet at the same time, I never studied it, and 
I made the whole of it at the first touch. I thank you with all 
my heart, and desire you would come in good time to-morrow. 

Philosophy ‘Master. I shall not fail. 


Scene VII 
Mr. Jordan, Lackey. 

Mr. Jordan. [To his lack^.] What? Are my clothes not 
come yet? 

Lackey. No, sir. 

Mr. Jordan. This cursed tailor makes me wait unreasonably, 
considering it’s a day I have so much business in. I shall go 

mad. A quartan ague wring this villain of a tailor. D 1 

take the tailor. A plague choke the tailor. If I had him but 
here now, this detestable tailor, this dog of a tailor, this traitor 
of a tailor: I 


Scene VIII 

Mr. Jordan, Master-Tailor, Journeyman-Tailor {bringing a suit oj 

clothes for Mr. Jordan), Lackey. 

Mr. Jordan. Oh! You’re there. I was going to be in a 
passion with you. 

Master-Tailor. I could not possibly come sooner; an d I set 
twenty fellows to work at your clothes. 
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Mr. Jordan. You have sent me a pair of silk-hose so strait, 
that I had all the difficulty in the world to get ’em on, and there 
are two stitches broke in ’em. 

Master-Tailor. They’ll grow rather too large. 

Mr. Jordan. Yes, if I break every day a loop or two. You 
have made me a pair of shoes too, that pinch me execrably. 

Master-Tailor. Not at all, sir. 

Mr. Jordan. How, not at all? 

Master-Tailor. No, they don’t pinch you at all. 

Mr. Jordan. I tell you they do hurt me. 

Master-Tailor. You fancy so. 

Mr. Jordan. I fancy so, because I feel it. There’s a fine 
reason indeed. 

Master-Tailor. Hold, stay, here’s one of the handsomest 
suits at court, and the best-matched. ’Tis a masterly work to 
invent a grave suit of clothes, that should not be black; and 
I’ll give the cleverest tailor in town six trials to equal it. 

Mr. Jordan. What a deuce have we here? You have put 
the flowers downwards. 

Master-Tailor. Why, you did not tell me you would have 
’em upwards. 

Mr. Jordan. Was there any need to tell you of that? 

Master-Tailor. Yes certainly. All the people of quality wear 
’em in that way. 

Mr. Jordan. Do people of quality wear the flowers down- 
wards? 

Master-Tailor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jordan. Oh, ’tis very well then. 

Master-Tailor. If you please I’ll put ’em upwards. 

Mr. Jordan. No, no. 

Master-Tailor. You need only say the word. 

Mr. Jordan. No, I tell you, you have done right. Do you 
think my clothes will fit me? 

Master-Tailor. A pretty question 1 I defy a painter with 
his pencil to draw you anything that shall fit more exact. I 
have a fellow at home, who, for mounting a rhingrave, is the 
greatest genius in the world; another, who for the cut of a 
doublet, is the hero of the age. 

Mr. Jordan. Are the peruke and feather as they should be? 

Master-Tailor. Everything’s well. , , i au 

Mr Jordan. [Looking earnestly at the tailor s clothes.] An, 
hah! Mr. Tailor, here’s my stuff of the last suit you made for 
me. I know it very well. 
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Master-Tailor. The stuff appeared to me so handsome, that 
I had a mind to cut a coat out of it for myself. 

Mr. Jordan. Yes, but you should not have cabbaged it 

out of mine. 

Master-Tailor. Will you put on your clothes? 

Mr. Jordan. Yes, give ’em me. 

MasUr-Tailor. Stay; the matter must not go so. I have 
brought men along with me, to dress you to music; these sort 
of suits are put on with ceremony. Soho! come in there, you. 


Scene IX 

Mr. Jordan, Master-Tailor, Journeyman-Tailor, Journeymen- 

Tailors {dancing). Lackey. 

Master-Tailor. [To his journeymen.] Put on this suit of the 
gentleman’s, in the manner you do to people of quality. [Enter 
four journeymen-tailors, two of which pull off his straight breeches 
made for his exercises, and two others his waistcoat ; then they put 
him on his new suit to music; and Mr. Jordan walks amongst 
them to show them his clothes to see whether they jit or mo.] 

Journeyman-Tailor. My dear gentleman, please to give the 
tailor’s men something to drink. 

Mr. Jordan. How do you call me? 

Journeyman-Tailor. My dear gentleman. 

Mr. Jordan. My dear gentleman! See what it is to dress 
like people of quality. You may go clothed like a cit all your 
days, and they’ll never call you, my dear gentleman. [Gives 
them something^] Stay, there’s for my dear gentleman. 

Journeyman-Tailor. My lord, we are infinitely obliged to you. 

Mr. Jordan. My lord! Oh, hohl My lord! Stay, friend; 
my lord deserves something, My lord is none 0’ your petty words. 
Hold, there my lord gives you that. 

Journeytnan-Tailor. My lord, we shall go drink your grace’s 
health. 

Mr. Jordan. Your ^ce! oh, oh, oh! stay, don’t go. Your 
grace, to me I [Aside^ I’faith if he goes as far as highness, 
he’ll empty my purse. [Aloud] Hold, there’s for my grace. 

Journeyman-Tailor. My lord, we most humbly thank your 
grace for your liberality. 

Mr. Jordan. He did very well, I was going to give him all. 
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ACT III 
Scene I 

Mr. Jordan and his two Lackeys. 

Mr. Jordan. Follow me, that I may go and show my clothes 
a little through the town; and especially take care, both of you, 
to walk immediately at my heels, that people may plainly see 
you belong to me. 

Lackeys. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jordan. Call me Nicola, that I may give her some 
directions. You need not go, here she comes. 


Scene II 

Mr. Jordan, Nicola, Two Lackeys. 

Mr. Jordan. Nicola ? 

Nicola. Your pleasure, sir? 

Mr. Jordan. Harkee. 

Nicola. [Laughing.] Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha. 

Mr. Jordan. Who do ye laugh at? 

Nicola. Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha. 

Mr. Jordan. What does this slut mean? 

Nicola. Ha, ha, ha. How you are bedizened! Ha, ha, ha. 
Mr. Jordan. How’s that ? 

Nicola. Oh! oh! my stars! ha, ha, ha, ha, ha. 

Mr. Jordan. What a jade is here! What! do ye make a 
jest of me? 

Nicola. No, no, sir, I should be very sorry to do so. Ha, 
ha, ha, ha, ha, ha. 

Mr. Jordan. I shall give ye a slap o' the chops, if you laugh 
any more. 

Nicola. Sir, I cannot help it. Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha. 

Mr. Jordan. Won’t ye have done? 

Nicola. Sir, I ask your pardon; but you are so comical, that 
I cannot hold from laughing. Ha, ha, ha. 

Mr. Jordan. Do but see the insolence I 

Nicola. You are so thoroughly droll there! Ha, ha. 

Mr. Jordan. I shall 

Nicola. I beg you would excuse me. Ha, ha, ha, ha. 
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Mr. Jordan. Hold, if you laugh again the least in the world, 
I protest and swear, I’ll give ye such a box o’ the ear, as ye never 
had in your life. 

l^icola. Well, sir, I have done; I won’t laugh any more. 

Mr. Jordan. Take care you don’t. You must clean out 
against by and by 

Nicola. Ha, ha. 

Mr. Jordan. You must clean out as it should be 

Nicola. Ha, ha. 

Mr. Jordan. I say, you must go clean out the hall, and 

Nicola. Ha, ha. 

Mr. Jordan. Again ? 

Nicola. \Tun\bles down with lau^hing.\ Hold, sir, beat me 
rather, and let me laugh my belly-full, that will do me more good. 
Ha, ha, ha, ha. 

Mr. Jordan. I shall run mad ! 

Nicola. For goodness’ sake, sir, I beseech you let me laugh. 
Ha, ha, ha. 

Mr, Jordan. If I take you in hand 

Nicola. Si — ir, I shall bu — urst, if I do — not laugh. Ha, 
ha, ha. 

Mr. Jordan. But did ever anybody see such a jade as that, 
who insolently laughs in my face, instead of receiving my orders ! 

Nicola. What would you have me do, sir? 

Mr. Jordan. Why, take care to get ready my house, for the 
company that’s to come by and by. 

Nicola. [Getting up.] Ay, i’faluns, I’ve no more inclination 
to laugh; all your company makes such a litter here, that the 
very word’s enough to put one in an ill humour. 

Mr. Jordan. What! I ought to shut my doors against all 
the world for your sake? 

Nicola. You ought at least to shut it against certain people. 


Scene III 

Mrs. Jordan, Mr. Jordan, Nicola, Two Lackeys. 

Mrs. Jordan. Ah, hah! Here’s some new story. What 
means this, husband, this same equipage? D’ye despise the 
world, that you harness yourself out in this manner? Have 
you a mind to make yourself a laughing-stock wherever ye go? 

Mr. Jordan. None but fools, wife, will laugh at me. 

Mrs. Jordan. In truth, people have not stayed thus long to 
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laugh, 'tis a good while ago that your ways have furnished all 
the world with a laugh. 

Mr. Jordan. Who is that all the world, pray? 

Mrs. Jordan. That all the world, is a world perfectly in the 
right, and much wiser than yourself. For my part, I am 
shocked at the life you lead. I don’t know what to call our 
house. One would swear ’twere carnival here all the year 
round; and from break o’ day, for fear there should be any 
respite, there’s nothing to be heard here, but an uproar of fiddles 
and songsters, which disturb the whole neighbourhood. 

Nicola. Madam says right. I shall never see my things set 
to rights again for that gang of folks that you bring to the house. 
They ransack every quarter of the town with their feet for dirt 
to bring here; and poor Frances is e’en almost slaved ofi her legs 
with scrubbing of the floors, which your pretty masters come to 
daub as regularly as the day comes. 

Mr. Jordan. Hey-day! our maid Nicola! you have a pretty 
nimble tongue of your own, for a country-wench. 

Mrs. Jordan. Nicola’s in the right, and she has more sense 
than you have. I should be glad to know what you think to do 
with a dancing-master, at your age? 

Nicola. And with a lubberly fencing-master, that comes here 
with his stamping to shake the whole house, and tear up all the 
pavement of the hall. 

Mr. Jordan. Peace, our maid, and our wife. 

Mrs. Jordan. What ! will you learn to dance against the time 
you’ll have no legs? 

Nicola. What! have you a mind to murder somebody? 

Mr. Jordan. Hold your prate, I tell you you are ignorant 
creatures, both of you, and don’t know the advantage of 
all this. 

Mrs. Jordan. You ought much rather to think of marrying 
your daughter, who is of age to be provided for. 

Mr. Jordan. I shall think of marrying my daughter, when a 
suitable match presents itself; but I shall think too of learning 
the belles sciences. 

Nicola. I've heard say further, madam, that to pm the 
basket, he has got him a philosophy-master to-day. 

Mr. Jordan. Very well. I’ve a mind to have wit, and to 
know how to reason upon things with your genteel people. 

Mrs. Jordan. Won’t you go to school one of these days, and 

be whipped at your age? . 

Mr. Jordan. Why not? Would I were whipped this very 
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instant before all the world, so I did but know what they learn 
at school! 

Nicola. Yes, forsooth, that would be a mighty advantage 
t’ye. 

Mr. Jordan. Without doubt. 

Mrs. Jordan. This is all very necessary to the management 
of your house. 

Mr. Jordan. Certainly. You talk, both of you, like asses, 
and I’m ashamed of your ignorance. [To Mrs. Jordan.^ For 
example, do you know, you, what it is you now speak? 

Mrs. Jordan. Yes, I know that what I speak is very right, 
and that you ought to think of living in another manner. 

Mr. Jordan. I don’t talk of that. I ask you what the words 
are that you now speak ? 

Mrs. Jordan. They are words that have a good deal of sense 
in them, and your conduct is by no means such. 

Mr. Jordan. I don’t talk of that, I tell you. I ask you, what 
is that I now speak to you, which I say this very moment? 

Mrs. Jordan. Mere stuff. 

Mr. Jordan. Pshaw, no, *tis not that. That which we both 
of us say, the language we speak this instant? 

Mrs. Jordan. Well? 

Mr. Jordan. How is it called? 

Mrs. Jordan. ’Tis called just what you please to call it. 

Mr. Jordan. ’Tis prose, you ignorant creature. 

Mrs. Jordan. Prose ? 

Mr. Jordan. Yes, prose. Whatever is prose, is not verse; 
and whatever is not verse, is prose. Now, see what it is to 
study. And you, [To Nicola^ do you know very well how you 
must do to say U ? 

Nicola. How? 

Mr. Jordan. Yes. What is it you do when you say U? 

Nicola. What? 


Mr. Jordan. Say U a little, to try. 

Nicola. Well, U. 

Mr. Jordan. What is it you do? 

Nicola. I say U. 

Mr. Jordan Yes, but when you say U, what is it you do? 
istcola. I do as you bid me. 

Mr. Jordan. 0 ! what a strange thing it is to have to do with 
pnitesl You pout out your Ups, and bring your under-iaw 
to your upper, U, d’ye see? I iake a mouth, U. ^ 

Ntcola. Yes, that’s fine. 
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Mrs. Jordan. ’Tis admirable! 

Mr. Jordan. ’Tis quite another thing, had but you seen 0, 
and DE, DE, and EF, EF. 

Mrs. Jordan. What is all this ridiculous stuff? 

Nicola. What are we the better for all this? 

Mr. Jordan. It makes one mad, to see these ignorant women. 

Mrs. Jordan. Go, go, you should send all these folks apacking 
with their silly stuff. 

Nicola. And especially that great lubberly fencing-master, 
who fills all my house with dust. 

Mr. Jordan. Hey-day I This fencing-master sticks strangely 
in thy stomach. I’ll let thee see thy impertinence presently. 
[He orders the foils to be brought, and gives one to Nicola^ Stay, 
reason demonstrative, the line of the body. When they push 
in carte one need only do so; and when they push in tierce one 
need only do so. This is the way never to be killed; and is not 
that clever to be upon sure grounds, when one has an encounter 
with anybody? There, push at me a little, to try. 

Nicola. Well, how? [Nicola gives him several thrusts 

Mr. Jordan. Gently! Hold! Oh! Softly; deuce take the 
hussy. 

Nicola. You bid me push. 

Mr. Jordan. Yes, but you push me in tierce, before you push 
in carte; and you have not patience while I parry. 

Mrs. Jordan. You are a fool, husband, with all these whims, 
and this is come to you since you have taken upon you to keep 
company with quality. 

Mr. Jordan. When I keep company with quality, I show my 
judgment; and that’s much better than herding with your cits. 

Mrs. Jordan. Yes, truly, there’s a great deal to be got by 
frequenting your nobility; and you have made fine work with 
that count you are so bewitched with. 

Mr. Jordan. Peace, take care what you say. Do you well 
know, wife, that you don’t know whom you speak of, when you 
speak of him? He’s a man of more importance than you think 
of; a nobleman of consideration at court, who speaks to the 
king just for all the world as I speak to you. Is it not a tlung 
that does me great honour, that you see a person of that quality 
come so often to my house, who calls me his d^r friend, and 
treats me as if I were his equal? He has more kindness for me 
than one would ever imagine; and he caresses me in such a 
manner before all the world, that I myself am perfectly 
confounded at it. 
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Mrs. Jordan. Yes, he has a great kindness for you, and 
caresses you; but he borrows your money of you. 

Mr. Jordan. Well, and is it not a great honour to me to 
lend money to a man of that condition? And can I do less for 
a lord who calls me his dear friend ? 

Mrs. Jordan. And what is it this lord does for you? 

Mr. Jordan. Things that would astonish you, if you did but 
know ’em. 

Mrs. Jordan. And what may they be? 

Mr. Jordan. Peace, I can’t explain myself. ’Tis sufficient 
that if I have lent him money, he’ll pay it me honestly, and that 
before ’tis long. 

Mrs. Jordan. Yes, stay you for that. 

Mr. Jordan. Certainly. Did he not tell me so ? 

Mrs. Jordan. Yes, yes, and he won’t fail to disappoint you. 

Mr. Jordan. He swore to me on the faith of a gentleman. 

Mrs. Jordan. A mere song. 

Mr. Jordan. Hey 1 You are mighty obstinate, wife of mine ; 
I tell you he will keep his word with me, I am sure of it. 

Mrs. Jordan. And I am sure that he will not; and all the 
court he makes to you, is only to cajole you. 

Mr. Jordan. Hold your tongue. Here he comes. 

Mrs. Jordan. Thats all we shall have of him. He comes 
perhaps to borrow something more of you; the very sight of him 
gives me my dinner. 

Mr. Jordan. Hold your tongue, I say. 


Scene IV 


DoranUs, Mr. Jordan, Mrs. Jordan, Nicola. 

D^anUs. My dear friend, Mr. Jordan, how do you do? 

Mr. Jordan. Very weU, sir, to do you what little service 
1 can. 


DwantK. And Madam Jordan there, how does she do? 

Mrs. Jordan. Madam Jordan does as well as she can. 

in thT^^d I ^resstd the most genteely 


Mr. Jordan. As you see. 

^ ^ dress, and w« 

Mrs. Jordan. He scratches him where it itches. 
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Doranies. Turn about. ’Tis most gallant. 

Mrs. Jordan. [Astde.] Yes, as much of the fool behind as 
before. 

Doranies. ’Faith, Mr. Jordan, I was strangely impatient to 
see you. You’re the man in the world I most esteem, and I 
was talking of you again this morning at the king’s levee. 

Mr. Jordan. You do me a great deal of honour, sir. [To 
Mrs. Jordan.] At the king’s levee! 

Doranies. Come, be covered. 

Mr. Jordan. Sir, I know the respect I owe you. 

Doranies. Lack-a-day, be covered ; no ceremony pray between 
us two. 

Mr. Jordan. Sir 

Dorantes. Put on your hat, I tell you, Mr. Jordan, you are 
my friend. 

Mr. Jordan. Sir, I am your humble servant. 

Dorantes. I won’t be covered, if you won’t. 

Mr. Jordan. [Puts on his hat.] I choose rather to be un- 
mannerly than troublesome. 

Dorantes. I am your debtor, you know. 

Mrs. Jordan. [Aside^ Yes, we know it but too well. 

Dorantes. You have generously lent me money upon several 
occasions; and have obliged me, most certainly, with the best 
grace in the world. 

Mr. Jordan. You jest, sir. 

Doranies. But I know how to repay what is lent me, and to 
be grateful for the favours done me. 

Mr. Jordan. I don’t doubt it, sir. 

Dorantes. I’m willing to get out of your books, and came 
hither to make up our accounts together. 

Mr. Jordan. [Aside to Mrs. Jordan.] Well, you see your 
impertinence, wife. 

Doranies. I’m one who love to be out of debt as soon as I can. 

Mr. Jordan. [Aside to Mrs. Jordan.] I told you so. 

Dorantes. Let’s see a little what ’tis I owe you. 

Mr. Jordan. [Aside to Mrs. Jordan] You there, with your 
ridiculous suspicions. 

Dorantes. Do you remember right all the money you have 
lent me? 

Mr. Jordan. I believe so. I made a little memorandum ot 
it. Here it is. Let you have at one time two hundred louis 
d’or. 

Dorantes. ’Tis true. 
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Mr. Jordan. Another time, six-score. 

Dorantes. Yes. 

Mr. Jordan. And another time a hundred and forty. 

Dorantes. You are right. 

Mr. Jordan. These three articles make four hundred and 
sixty louis d’or, which come to five thousand and sixty livres. 

Dorantes. The account is very right. Five thousand and 
sixty livres. 

Mr. Jordan. One thousand eight hundred and thirty-two 
livres to your plume-maker. 

Dorantes. . Just. 

Mr. Jordan. Two thousand seven hundred and four-score 
livres to your tailor. 

Dorantes. ’Tis true. 

Mr. Jordan. Four thous.ind three hundred and seventy-nine 
livres, twelve sols and eight deniers to your tradesman. 

Dorantes. Very well. Twelve sols, eight deniers. The 
account i.s just. 

Mr. Jordan. And a thousand seven hundred and forty-eight 
livres seven sols four deniers to your saddler. 

Dorantes. ’Tis all true. What does that come to? 

Mr. Jordan. Sum total, fifteen thousand eight hundred livres. 

^ Dorantes. The sum total, and just. Fifteen thousand and 
eight hundred livres. To which add two hundred pistoles which 
you are going to lend me, that will make exactly eighteen 
thousand francs which I shaU pay you the first opportunity. 

A/w. Jordan [Aside to Mr. Jordan:\ Well, did I not guess 
how 'twould be! ^ 


Mr. Jordan. [Aside to Mrs. Jordan] Peace. 

Dorantes. Will it incommode you to lend me what I tell you ? 
Mr. Jordan. Oh! no. 

Mrs. Jordan. [Aside to Mr. Jordan.} This man makes a 
mere milch cow of you. 

Mr. j^dan. [Aside la Mrs. Jordan.] Hold your tongue. 
Mr^J^ian No, f 

tilUe 

I tdl'/ou!^“"’ “>"gue, 

strafe”'"' “ “ ““ P"‘* “> “y 


Mr. Jordan. Not at all, sir. 
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Mrs. Jordan. [Aside to Mr. Jordan] ’Tis a true wheedler. 

Mr. Jordan. [Aside to Mrs. Jordan] Hold your tongue then. 

Mrs. Jordan. [Aside to Mr. Jordan.] He’ll drain you to the 
last farthing* 

Mr. Jordan. [Aside to Mrs. Jordan] Will you hold vour 
tongue? 

Dorantes. I’ve a good many people would be glad to lend it 
me, but as you are my very good friend, I thought I should 
wrong you if I asked it of anybody else. 

Mr. Jordan. ’Tis too much honour, sir, you do me. I’ll go 
fetch what you want. 

Mrs. Jordan. [Aside to Mr. Jordan] What ! going to lend 
him still more? 

Mr. Jordan. [Aside to Mrs. Jordan.] What can I do? 
Would you have me refuse a man of that rank, who spoke of me 
this morning at the king’s levee. 

Mrs. Jordan. [Aside to Mr. Jordan] Go, you’re a downright 
dupe. 


Scene V 

Dorantes, Mrs. Jordan, Nicola, 

Dorantes. You seem to me very melancholy. What ails 
you, Mrs. Jordan? 

Mrs. Jordan. My head’s bigger than my fist, even if it is 
not swelled. 

Dorantes. Where is Miss your daughter that I don’t see her? 

Mrs. Jordan. Miss my daughter is pretty well where she is. 

Dorantes. How does she go on? 

Mrs. Jordan. She goes on her two legs. 

Dorantes. Won’t you come with her, one of these days, and 
see the ball, and the play that’s acted at court. 

Mrs. Jordan. Yes truly, we’ve a great inclination to laugh, 
a great inclination to laugh have we. 

Dorantes. I fancy, Madam Jordan, you had a great many 
sparks in your younger years, being so handsome and good 
humoured as you were. 

Mrs. Jordan. Tredame, sir! what, is Madam Jordan grown 
decrepit, and does her head totter already with a palsy ? 

Dorantes. Odso, Madam Jordan, I ask your pardon. I was 
not thinking that you are young. I’m very often absent. Pray 
excuse my impertinence. 
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Scene VI 

Mr. Jordan, Mrs. Jordan, Dorantes, Nicola. 

Mr. Jordan. \To Dorantes^ Here’s two hundred pieces for 
you, hard money. 

Dorantes. I do assure you, Mr. Jordan, I am absolutely 
yours; and I long to do you service at court. 

Mr. Jordan. I’m infinitely obliged to you. 

Dorantos. If Madam Jordan inclines to see the royal diversion, 
I’ll get her the best places in the ballroom. 

Mrs. Jordan. Madam Jordan kisses your hand. 

Dorantes. [Aside to Mr. Jordan.'] Our pretty marchioness, 
as I informed you in my letter, will be here by and by to partake 
of your ball and collation; I brought her, at last, to consent to 
the entertainment you design to give her. 

Mr. Jordan. Let us draw to a distance a little, for a certain 
reason. , 

_ Dorantes. ’Tis eight days since I saw you, and I gave you no 
tidings of the diamond you put into my hands to make her a 
present of, as from you; but the reason was, I had all the 
difficulty in the world to conquer her scruples, and ’twas no 
longer ago than to-day, that she resolved to accept of it. 

Mr. Jordan. How did she like it? 

Doranies. Marvellously; and I am much deceived if the 
beauty of this diamond has not an admirable effect upon her. 

Mr. Jordan. Grant it, kind Heaven 1 

Mrs. Jor^n. [To Nicola.] When he’s once with him, he can 
never get rid of him. 

Doranies. I made her sensible in a proper manner, of the 
richness of the present, and the strength of your passion 

Mr. Jordan. These kindnesses perfectly overwhelm me; I 
am in the greatest confusion in the world to see a person of your 
quality demean himself on my account as you do. 

Dorantes. You jest sure. Does one ever stop at such sort 
of scruples among friends? And would not you do the same 
thing for me, if occasion offered ? 

Mr. Jordan. Ohl certainly, and with all my soul. 

Mrs. Jordan. [Aside to Nicolai] How the sight of him tor- 
ments me ! 

Dorantes. For my part, I never mind anything when a friend 
IS to be served; ^d when you imparted to me the ardent passion 
you had entertained for the agreeable marchioness, with whom 
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I was acquainted, you see that I made an immediate offer of 
my service. 

Mr. Jordan. ’Tis true, these favours are what confound me. 

Mrs. Jordan. [To Nicolai] What will he never be gone? 

Nicola. They are mighty great together. 

Dorantes. You’ve taken the right way to smite her. Women, 
above all things, love the expense we are at on their account; 
and your frequent serenades, your continual entertainments; 
that sumptuous firework she saw on the water, the diamond 
she received by way of present from you, and the regale you are 
now preparing; all this speaks much better in favour of your 
passion than all the things you yourself could possibly have 
said to her. 

Mr. Jordan. There’s no expense I would not be at, if I could 
by that means find the way to her heart. A woman of quality 
has powerful charms for me, and ’tis an honour I would purchase 
at any rate. 

Mrs. Jordan. [Aside to Nicola.] What cai^ they have to 
talk of so long together? Go softly, and listen a little. 

Dorantes. 13y and by you will enjoy the pleasure of seeing 
her at your ease, your eyes will have fuU time to be satisfied. 

Mr. Jordan. To be at full liberty, I have ordered matters 
so, that my wife shall dine with my sister, where she’ll pass the 
whole afternoon. 

Dorantes. You have done wisely, for your wife might have 
perplexed us a little. I have given the proper orders for you to 
the cook, and for everything necessary for the ball. 'Tis of 
my own invention; and provided the execution answers the 
plan, I am sure ’twill be 

Mr. Jordan. [Perceives that Nicola listens, and gives her a 
box on the ear.] Hey, you’re very impertinent. [To Dorantes] 
Let us go if you please. 


Scene VII 
Mrs. Jordan, Nicola. 

Nicola. I’faith, curiosity has cost me something; but I 
believe there’s a snake in the grass; for they were talking of 
some affair, which they were not wiUing you should be present at. 

Mrs. Jordan. This is not the first time, Nicola, that I have 
had suspicions of my husband. I am the most deceived person 
in the world, or there is some amour in agitation, and I am 
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labouring to discover what it should be. But let’s think of my 
daughter. You know the love Cleontes has for her. He is a 
man who hits my fancy, and I have a mind to favour his 
addresses, and help him to Lucilia, if I can. 

Nicola. In truth, madam, I am the most ravished creature 
in the world, to find you in these sentiments; for if the master 
hits your taste, the man hits mine no less; and I could wish our 
marriage might be concluded under favour of theirs. 

Mrs. Jordan. Go, and talk with him about it, as from me, 
and tell him to come to me presently, that we may join In 
demanding my daughter of my husband. 

Nicola. I fly, madam, with joy, and I could not have received 
a more agreeable commission. [Alone.^ I believe I shall very 
much rejoice their hearts. 


Scene VIII 
Cleontes, Coviel, Nicola. 

Ntcola. [To Cleontes. Hah, most luckily met. I’m an 
ambassadress of joy, and I come 

Cleontes. Be gone, ye perfidious slut, and don’t come to 
amuse me with thy traitorous speeches. 

Ntcola. Is it thus you receive 

Cleontes. Be gone, I tell thee, and go directly and inform 
thy false mistress, that she never more, while she lives, shall 
impose upon the too simple Cleontes. 

Nicola. What whim is this ? My dear Coviel, tell me a little 
what does this mean. 

Coviel. Thy dear Coviel, wicked minx? Away quickly out 
of my sight, hussy, and leave me at quiet. 

N icola. What dost thou too 

Out 0’ my sight, I tell thee, and talk not to me, for 
thy life. ’ 

Wfo/a. Hey-day! What gadfly has stung ’em both? 

vyeU, I must march and inform my mistress of this pretty niece 
of history. ^ ^ 

Scene IX 
Cleontes, Coviel. 

Cleontes. What ! treat a lover in this manner; and a lover the 
most constant, the most passionate of all lovers ! 

Coviel 'Tis a horrible trick they have served us both, 
n— 1 83* 
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Cleontes. I discover all the ardour for her, all the tenderness 
one can imagine. I love nothing in the world but her, have 
nothing in my thoughts besides her. She is all my care, all my 
desire, all my joy. I speak of nought but her, think of nought 
but her, dream of nought but her, I breathe only for her, my 
heart lives wholly in her; and this is the worthy recompense of 
such a love! I am two days without seeing her, which are to 
me two horrible ages; I meet her accidentally, my heart feels 
all transported at the sight; joy sparkles in my face; I fly to 
her with ecstasy, and the faithless creature turns away her eyes, 
and brushes hastily by me, as if she had never seen me in her life! 

Coviel. I say the same as you do. 

Cleontes. Is it possible to see anything, Coviel, equal to this 
perfidy of the ungrateful Lucilia? 

Coviel. Or to that, sir, of the villainous jade Nicola? 

Cleontes. After so many ardent sacrifices of sighs and vows 
that I have made to her charms ! 

Coviel. After so much assiduous sneaking, cares, and services 
that I have paid her in the kitchen! 

Cleontes. So many tears that I have shed at her feet ! 

Coviel. So many buckets of water that I have drawn for her! 

Cleontes. Such ardour as I have shown, in loving her more 
than myself! 

Coviel. So much heat as I have endured, in turning the spit 
in her place! 

Cleontes. She flies me with disdain! 

Coviel. She turns her back upon me with impudence! 

Cleontes. This is a perfidy worthy the greatest punishment. 

Coviel. This is a treachery that deserves a thousand boxes 
o’ the ear. 

Cleontes. Prithee, never think to speak once more to me 
in her favour. 

Coviel. I, sir? marry Heaven forbid. 

Cleontes. Never come to excuse the action of this perfidious 
woman. 

Coviel. Fear it not. 

Cleontes. No, d’ye see, all discourses in her defence will 
signify nothing. 

Coviel. Who dreams of such a thing? 

Cleontes. I’m determined to continue my resentment against 
her, and break off all correspondence. 

Coviel. I give my consent. 

Cleontes. Tliis same count that visits her, pleases perhaps 
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her eye; and her fancy, I see plainly, is dazzled \vith quality. 
But I must, for my own honour, prevent the triumph of her 
inconstancy. I’ll make as much haste as she can do towards 
the change, which I see she’s running into, and won’t leave her 
all the glory of quitting me. 

Coviel. 'Tis very well said, and for my share, I enter into all 
your sentiments. 

CUontes. Second my resentments, and support my resolutions 
against all the remains of love, that may yet plead for her. I 
conjure thee, say all the ill things of her thou canst. Paint 
me her person so as to make her despicable; and, in order 
to disgust me, mark me out well all the faults thou canst find 
in her. 


Coviel. She, sir? A pretty mawkin, a fine piece to be so 
much enamoured with. I see nothing in her, but what’s very 
indifferent, and you might find a hundred persons more deserving 
of you. First of all she has little eyes. 

Cleontes, That’s true, she has little eyes; but they are full 
of fire, the most sparkling, the most piercing in the world, the 
most striking that one shall see. 

Coviel. She has a wide mouth. 

CUontes. Yes; but one sees such graces in it, as one does not 
see in other mouths, and the sight of that mouth inspires desires 
’tis the most attractive, the most amorous in the world. 

Coviel. As to her height, she’s not tall. 

CUontes. No; but she’s easy, and well-shaped. 

Coviel. She affects a negligence in speaking and acting. 

Cl^ntes. Tis true; but all this has a gracefulness in her, 
and her ways are engaging; they have I don’t know what charms 
that insinuate into our hearts. 

Coviel. A ;to her wit^— 

CUontes. Ah! Coviel, she has the most refined, the most 
dehcate turn of wit. 

Covtel. Her conversation 


CUontes. Her conversation is charming. 

Coviel. She’s always grave. 

Would you have flaunting pleasantry, a perpetual 
profuse mirth? And d ye see anything more impertinent than 
tnwe women who are always upon the giggle? 

in ^^^worW^* ^ short, she is the most capricious creature 


“ capricious I grant ye; but everything 
sits well upon fine women; we bear with everything from the fair 
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Cornel. Since that’s the case, I see plainly you desire always 
to love her. 

Cleontes. I! I should love death sooner j and I am now going 
to hate her as much as ever I loved her. 

Coviel. But how, if you think her so perfect? 

Cleontes. Therein shall my vengeance be more glaring; 
therein shall I better display the force of my resolution in hating 
her, quitting her, most beautiful as she is; most charming, most 
amiable, as I think her. Here she is. 


Scene X 

Lucilia, Cleontes, Coviel, Nicola. 

Nicola. [To Lucilia.] For my part, I was perfectly shocked 
at it. 

Lucilia. It can be nothing else, Nicola, but what I said. But 
there he comes. 

Cleontes. [To Coviel.] I won’t so much as speak to her. 

Coviel. I’ll follow your example. 

Lucilia. What means this, Cleontes, what’s the matter with 
you? 

Nicola. What ails thee, Coviel? 

Lucilia. What trouble has seized you? 

Nicola. What cross humour possesses thee? 

Lucilia. Are you dumb, Cleontes? 

Nicola. Has thou lost thy speech, Coviel? 

Cleontes. The abandoned creature 1 

Coviel. Oh! the Judas! 

Lucilia. I see very well that the late meeting has disordered 
your mind. 

Cleontes. [To Coviel] 0, hoh! She sees what she has done. 

Nicola. The reception of this morning has made thee take 
snuff. 

Cffviel. [To Cleontes] She has guessed where the shoe pinches. 

Lucilia. Is it not true, Cleontes, that this is the reason of 
your being out of humour? 

Cleontes. Yes, perfidious maid, that is it, since I must speak; 
and I can tell you, that you shall not triumph, as you imagine, 
by your unfaithfulness, that I shall be beforehand in breaking 
with you, and you won’t have the credit of discarding me. I 
shall, doubtless, have some difficulty in conquering the passion 
I have for you: ’twill cause me uneasiness; I shall suffer for a 
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while; but I shall compass my point, and I would sooner stab 
myself to the heart than have the weakness of returning to you. 

Coviel. [To ISlicola!] As says the master, so says the man. 

Lucilia. Here’s a noise indeed about nothing. I’ll tell 
you, Cleontes, the reason that made me avoid joining you this 
morning. 

Cleontes. [Endeavouring to go to avoid Lucilia.] No, I’ll hear 
nothing. 

Nicola. [To Coviel^ I’ll let thee into the cause that made us 
pass you so quick. 

Coviel. [Endeavouring to go to avoid Nicola.] I will hear 
nothing. 

Lucilia. [Following Cleontes.] Know that this morning 

Cleontes. [Walks about without regarding Lucilia^ No, I 
tell you. 

Nicola. [Following Coviel.] Learn that 

Coviel. [Walks about likewise without regarding Nicola.] No, 
traitress. 

Lucilia. Hear me. 

Cleontes. Not a bit. 

Nicola. Let me speak. 

Coviel. Tm deaf. 

Lucilia. Cleontes 1 

Cleontes. No. 


Nicola. Coviel I 
Coviel. No. 

Lucilia. Stay. 

Cleontes. Idle stuff. 
Nicola. Hear me. 

Coviel. No such thing. 
Lucilia. One moment. 
Cleontes. Not at all. 
Nicola. A little patience. 
Coviel, A fiddle-stick. 
Luctlia. Two words. 
Cleontes. No, ’tis over. 
Nicola. One word. 


Covtel. No more dealings. 

Lucilta [Stopping.] Well, since you won’t hear me keen 
your opimon, and do what you pleas! ^ 

^tcola [Stopping lik^e.] Since that’s thy way, e’en take 
It all just as It pleases thee. . ^ 

Cleontes. Let’s know the subject then of this fine reception. 
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Lucilia. jGoing in her turn to avoid Cleontes.] Tve no longer 
an inclination to tell it. 

Coviel. Let us a little into this history. 

Nicola. [Going likewise in her turn to avoid Coviel.] I won’t 
inform thee now, not I. 

Cleontes. [Follotoing Lucilia] Tell me 

Lucilia. No, I’ll tell you nothing. 

Coviel. [Following Nicola.] Say 

Nicola. No, I say notliing. 

Cleontes. For goodness’ sake. 

Lucilia. No, I tell you. 

Coviel. Of all charity. 

Nicola. Not a bit. 

Cleontes. I beseech you. 

Lucilia. Let me alone. 

Coviel. I conjure thee. 

Nicola. Away with thee. 

Cleontes. Lucilia 1 
Lucilia. No. 

Coviel. Nicola ! 

Nicola. Not at all. 

Cleontes. For Heaven’s sake. 

Lucilia. I will not. 

Coviel. Speak to me. 

Nicola. Not a word. 

Cleontes. Clear up my doubts. 

Lucilia. No, I’ll do nothing towards it. 

Coviel. Cure my mind. 

Nicola. No, ’tis not my pleasure. 

Cleontes. Well, since you are so little concerned to ease me of 
my pain, and to justify yourself as to the unworthy treatment 
my passion has received from you, ungrateful creature, ’tis the 
last time you shall see me, and I am going far from you to die 
of grief and love. 

Coviel. [To Nicola] And I’ll follow his steps. 

Lucilia. [To Cleontes, who is going.] Cleontes! 

Nicola. [To Coviel, who follows his master.] Coviel 1 
Cleontes. [Stopping] Hey ? 

Coviel. [Likewise stuping] Your pleasure? 

Lucilia. Whither do you go? 

Cleontes. Where I told you. 

Coviel. We go to die. 

Lucilia. Do you go to die, Cleontes? 
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CUontes. Yes, cruel, since you will have it so. 

Lucilia. I? I have you die? 

CUontes. Yes, you would. 

Lucilia. Who told you so? 

CUontes. [Going up to Lucilia.] Would you not have it so. 
since you would not clear up my suspicions? 

Lucilia. Is that my fault? Would you but have given me 
the hearing, should I not have told you that the adventure 
you make such complaints about, was occasioned this morning 
by the presence of an old aunt who will absolutely have it, that 
the mere approach of a man is a dishonour to a girl; who is 
perpetually lecturing us upon this head, and represents to us 
all mankind as so many devils, whom one ought to avoid. 

Nicola. [To Coviel.] There’s the whole secret of the affair. 

CUontes. Don’t you deceive me, Lucilia? 

Coviel. [To Nicola^ Dost thou not put a trick upon me? 

Lucilia. [To CUontes!] There’s nothing more true. 

Nicola. [To Coviel.] 'Tis the very thing, as it is. 

Coviel. [To CUontes.] Shall we surrender upon this? 

CUontes. Ah, Lucilia, what art have you to calm my passions 
with a single word! How easily do we suffer ourselves to be 
persuaded by those we love! 

Coviel. How easily is one wheedled by these plaguy animals 1 


Scene XI 

Mrs. Jordan, CUontes, Lucilia, Coviel, Nicola, 

Mrs. Jordan. 1 am very glad to see you, Cleontes, and you 
are here apropos. My husband’s acoming, catch your oppor- 
tunity quick, and demand Lucilia in marriage. 

CUontes. Ah, madam, how sweet is that word, how it flatters 
my wishes? Could I receive an order more charming? A 
favour more precious? 


Scene XII 

Mr. Jordan, Mrs. Jordan, CUontes, Lucilia, Coviel, Nicola. 

CUontes. Sir, I was not willing to employ any other person 
to make a certam demand of you, which I have long intended 

suffiaeritly to undertake it in my own person: 
and, without farther circumlocution, I shall inform you that 
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the honour of being your son-in-law is an illustrious favour which 
I beseech you to grant me. 

Mr. Jordan. Before I give you an answer, sir, I desire you 
would tell me whether you are a gentleman. 

Cleontes. Sir, the generality of people don’t hesitate much 
on this question. People speak out bluff, and with ease. They 
make no scruple of taking this title upon ’em, and custom now- 
adays seems to authorise the theft. For my part, I confess 
to you, my sentiments in this matter are somewhat more delicate. 
I look upon all imposture as unworthy an honest man; and 
that there is cowardice in denying what Heaven has made us; 
in tricking ourselves out, to the eyes of the world, in a stolen 
title; in desiring to put ourselves off for what we are not. I am 
undoubtedly bom of parents who have held honourable employ- 
ments. I have had the honour of six years’ service in the army; 
and I find myself of consequence enough to hold a tolerable 
rank in the world; but for all this I won’t give myself a name, 
which others in my place would think they might pretend to, 
and I’ll tell you frankly that I am no gentleman. 

Mr. Jordan. Your hand, sir, my daughter is no wife for you. 
Cleontes. How? 

Mr. Jordan. You are no gentleman, you shan’t have my 
daughter. 

Mrs. Jordan. What would you be at then with your gentle- 
men? D’ye think we sort of people are of the line of St. Louis? 
Mr. Jordan. Hold your tongue, wife, I see you’re acoming. 
Mrs. Jordan. Are we either of us otherwise descended than 
of plain citizens? 

Mr. Jordan. There’s a scandalous reflection for you! 

Mrs. Jordan. And was not your father a tradesman as well 
as mine? 

Mr. Jordan. Plague take the woman. She never has done 
with this. If your father was a tradesman, so much was the 
worse for him; but as for mine, they are numskulls that say he 
was. All that I have to say to you is, that I will have a gentle- 
man for my son-in-law. , 

Mrs. Jordan. Your daughter should have a husband thats 
proper for her; and an honest man who is rich and well made, 
would be much better for her than a gentleman who is deformed 

and a beggar. . . 

Nicola. That’s very true. We have a young squire in our 
town who is the most awkward looby, the veriest driveller that 
I ever set eyes on. 
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Mr. Jordan. Hold your prate, Mrs. Impertinence. You are 
always thrusting yourself into conversation. I’ve means 
sufficient for my daughter, and want nothing but honour, and 
I will have her a marchioness. 

Mrs. Jordan. A marchioness ! 

Mr. Jordan. Yes, a marchioness. 

Mrs. Jordan. Marry, Heavens preserve me from it. 

Mr. Jordan. ’Tis a determined thing. 

Mrs. Jordan. ’Tis what I shall never consent to. Matches 
with people above one, are always subject to grievous incon- 
veniences. I don’t like that a son-in-law should have it in his 
power to reproach my daughter with her parents, or that she 
should have children who should be ashamed to call me grand- 
mother. Should she come and visit me with the equipage of a 
grand lady, and through inadvertency, miss curtsying to some 
of the neighbourhood, they would not fail, presently, saying a 
hundred idle things. Do but see, would they say, this lady 
marchioness, what haughty airs she gives herself! She’s the 
daughter of Mr. Jordan, who was over and above happy, when 
she was a little one, to play children’s play with us. She was not 
always so lofty as she is now; and her two grandfathers sold 
cloth near St. Innocent’s Gate. They amassed great means 
for their children, which they are paying for now, perhaps very 
dear, in the other world. People don’t generally grow so rich 
by being honest. I won’t have all these tittle-tattle stories; 
m one word, I’ll have a man who shall be beholden to me for 
ray daughter, and to whom I can say. Sit you down there, son- 
ra-Iaw, and dine with me. 

Mr. Jordan. See there the sentiments of a little soul, to 
desire always to continue in a mean condition. Let me have 
no more replies; my daughter shall be a marchioness in spite of 
the world; and if you put me in a passion, I’ll make her a 


SCENE XIII 

Mrs. Jordan, Lucilia, CUontes, Nicola, Cauiel. 

“V don’t be discouraged for all thi- 

£olu{dv'*tLt^f daughter, and come tell your fathe 
at all ^ ^ you won’t marry anybod’ 

II — *i 831 
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Scene XIV 
Cleontes, Coviel. 

Caviel. You have made a pretty piece of work of it with your 
fine sentiments. 

Cleonies. What wouldst thou have me do? I have a 
scrupulousness in this case that no precedents can conquer. 

Coviel. You’re in the wrong to be serious with such a man 
as that. Don’t you see that he’s a fool? And would it cost 
you anything to accommodate yourself to his chimeras? 

Cleonies. You’re in the right; but I did not dream it was 
necessary to bring your proofs of nobility, to be son-in-law to 
Mr. Jordan. 

Coviel. [Laughing.] Ha, ha, ha. 

Cleontes. What d’ye laugh at? 

Coviel. At a thought that’s come into my head to play our 
spark off, and help you to obtain what you desire. 

Cleontes. How ? 

Coviel. The thought is absolutely droll. 

Cleontes. What is it? 

Coviel. There was a certain masquerade performed a little 
while ago, which comes in here the best in the world; and which 
I intend to insert into a piece of roguery I design to make for our 
coxcomb. This whole affair looks a little like making a joke of 
him; but with him we may hazard everjthing, there’s no need 
here to study finesse so much, he’s a man who will play his part 
to a wonder; and will easily give in to all the sham tales we shall 
take in our heads to tell him. I have actors, I have habits all 
ready, only let me alone. 

Cleonies. But inform me of it. . t • 

Coviel I am going to let you into the whole of it. Let s 

retire; there he comes. 


Scene XV 

Mr. Jordan. [Alone.] What a deuce can this mean? ^ey 
have nothing but great lords to reproach me with; and I for 
my part see nothing so fine as keeping company with your great 
lords; there’s nothing but honour and civility among em; ^ 
I would it had cost me two fingers of a hand to have been bom 
a count, or a marquis. 
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Scene XVI 
Mr. Jordan, Lackey. 

Lackey. Sir, here’s the count, and a !ady, whom he’s handing in. 
Mr, Jordan. Good lack-a-day, I have some orders to give. 
Tell ’em that I’m acoming in a minute. 


Scene XVII 

Dorimate, Dorantes, Lackey. 

Lackey. My master says that he’s acoming in a minute. 
Dorantes. 'Tis very well. 


Scene XVIII 
Dorimate, Dorantes. 

Dorimcne. I don’t know, Dorantes; I take a strange step 
here in suffering you to bring me to a house where I know nobody. 

Dorantes. What place then, madam, would you have a lover 
choose to entertain you in, since, to avoid clamour, you neither 
allow of your own house nor mine? 

Dorimene. But you don’t mention that I am every day 
insensibly engaged to receive too great proofs of your passion. 
In vain do I refuse things, you weary me out of resistance, 
and you have a civil kind of obstinacy, which makes me come 
gently into whatsoever you please. Frequent visits commenced, 
declarations came next, which drew after them serenades and 
entertainments, which were followed by presents. I opposed 
all these things, but you are not disheartened, and you become 
master of my resolutions step by step. For my part, I can 
^wer for nothing hereafter, and I believe in the end you will 
bring me to matrimony, from which I stood so far aloof. 

Dorantes. Faith, madam, you ought to have been there 
alr^dy. You are a widow, and depend upon nobody but your- 
I am my own master, and love you more than my life, 
y^at does it stick at then, that you should not, from this day 
lorward, complete my happiness? ^ 

Dorimene. Lack-a-day, Dorantes, there must go a great many 
queues on both sides, to make people live happily together; 
and two of the most reasonable persons in the world have often 
much ado to compose a union to both their satisfactions. 
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Dorantes. You’re in the wrong, madam, to represent to 
yourself so many difficulties in this affair; and the experience 
you have had concludes nothing for the rest of the world. 

Doriniene. In short, I always abide by this. The expenses 
you put yourself to for me, disturb me for two reasons; one is, 
they engage me more than I could wish; and the other is. I’m 
sure, no offence to you, that you can’t do this, but you must 
incommode yourself, and I would not have you do that. 

Dorantes. Fie, madam, these are trifles, and ’tis not by 
that 

Dorimene. I know what I say; and, amongst other things, 
the diamond you forced me to take, is of value 

Dorantes. Nay, madam, pray don’t enhance the value of a 

thing my love thinks unworthy of you: and permit Here’s 

the master of the house. 


Scene XIX 

Mr. Jordan, Dorimene, Dorantes. 

Mr. Jordan. [After having made two bows, finding himself 
too near Dorimene.] A little farther, madam. 

Dorimene. How? 

Mr. Jordan. One step, if you please. 

Dorimene. What then ? 

Mr. Jordan. Fall back a little for the third. 

Dorantes. Mr. Jordan, madam, knows the world. 

Mr. Jordan. Madam, ’tis a very great honour that I am 
fortunate enough to be so happy, but to have the felicity, that 
you should have the goodness, to grant me the favour, to do me 
the honour, to honour me with the favour of your presence; 
and had I also the merit to merit a merit like yours, and that 

Heaven envious of my good had granted me the 

advantage of being worthy of 

Dorantes. Mr. Jordan, enough of this; my lady does not love 
great compliments, and she knows you are a man of wit. [Aside 
to Dorimene.] ’Tis a downright cit, ridiculous enough, as you 
see, in his whole behaviour. 

Dorimene. [Aside to Dorantes.] It is not very difficult to 
perceive it. 

Dorantes. Madam, this is a very good friend of mine. 

Mr. Jordan. ’Tis too much honour you do me. 

Dorantes. A very polite man. 
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Dorimene. I have a great esteem for him. 

Mr. Jordan. I have done nothing yet, madam, to merit 
this favour. 

Dorantes. [Aside to Mr. Jordan.] Take good care iiowever 
not to speak to her of the diamond you gave her. 

Mr. Jordan. [Aside to Dorantes.] Mayn’t I ask her only how 
she likes it? 

Dorantes. [Aside to Mr. Jordan.] How! Take special care 
you don’t. ’Twould be villainous of you; and to act like a man 
of gallantry, you should make as if it were not you who made 
the present. [Aloudi] Mr. Jordan, madam, says that he’s in 
raptures to see you at his house. 

Dorimene. He does me a great deal of honour. 

Mr. Jordan. [Aside to Dorantes^ How am I obliged to you, 
sir, for speaking to her in that manner on my account! 

Dorantes. [Aside to Mr. Jordan.] I have had a most terrible 
difficulty to get her to come hither. 

Mr. Jordan. [Aside to Dorantes^ I don’t know how to thank 
you enough for it. 

Dorantes. He says, madam, that he thinks you the most 
charming person in the world. 

Dorimene. 'Tis a great favour he does me. 

Mr. Jordan. Madam, it’s you who do the favours, and 

Dorantes. Let’s think of eating. 


Scene XX 

Mr. Jordan, Dorimene, Dorantes, Lackey, 
lackey. \To Mr. Jordan.] Everything is ready, sir. 

mushSns^' 
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ACT IV 


Scene I 

Dorimcne, Mr. Jardatiy Dorantes, three Musicians, Lackeys. 

Dorimene. How, Dorantes? why here's a most magnificent 
repast ! 

Mr. Jordan. You are pleased to banter, madam, I would it 
were more worthy of your acceptance. [Dorimene, Mr. Jordan, 
Dorantes, and three musicians sit douni at the table.] 

Dorantes. Mr. Jordan, madam, is in the right in what he 
says, and he obliges me in paying you, after so handsome a 
manner, the honours of his house. I agree with him that the 
repast is not worthy of you. As it was myself who ordered it, 
and I am not so clearly sighted in thc.se affairs, as certain of 
our friends, you have here no very learned feast; and you will 
find incongruities of good cheer in it, some barbarisms of good 
taste. Had our friend Damis had a hand here, everything had 
been done by rule; elegance and erudition would have run 
through the whole, and he would not have failed exaggerating 
all the regular pieces of the repast he gave you, and force you 
to own his great capacity in the science of good eating; he 
would have told you of bread de rive, with the golden kissing* 
crust, raised too all round with a crust that crumples tenderly 
in your teeth; of wine with a velvet sap, heightened with a 
smartness not too overpowering; of a breast of mutton stuffed 
with parsley; of a loin of veal de riviere, thus long, white, delicate, 
and which is a true almond paste between the teeth; of your 
partridges heightened with a surprising and then by way 
of farce or entertainment, of a soup with jelly broth, fortified 
with a young plump turkey-pout, cantoned with pigeons, and 
garnished with white onions married to succory. But, for my 
part, I confess to you my ignorance; and, as Mr. Jordan has 
very well said, I wish the repast were more worthy of your 

^^T^rimene. I make no other answer to this compliment than 
eating as I do. , , .1 • 

Mr. Jordan. All! what pretty hands are there 

Dorimene. The hands are so so, Mr. Jordan; but you mean 
to speak of the diamond which is very pretty. 

Mr. Jordan. I, madam? Marry Heaven forbid I should 
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speak of it; I should not act like a gentleman of gallantry, and 
the diamond is a very trifle. 

Dorimne. You are wondrous nice. 

Mr. Jordan. You have too much goodness 

Dorantes. \Having made sigtis to Mr. Jordan.^ Come, give 
some 'vine to Mr. Jordan, and to those gentlemen who will do 
us the favour to sing us a catch. 

Dorimene. You give a wondrous relish to the good cheer 
by mixing music with it; I am admirably well regaled here. 

Mr. Jordan. Madam, it is not 

Dorantes. Mr. Jordan, let us listen to these gentlemen, 
they’ll entertain us with something better than all we can 
possibly say. 

First and Second Musician together with a glass in their hands. 

Put it round, my dear Phyllis, invert the bright glass; 

Oh what charms to the crystal those fingers impart 1 
You and Bacchus combined, all resistance surpass. 

And with passion redoubled have ravished my heart. 
’Twixt him, you and me, my charmer, my fair, 
Eternal aSectlon let’s swear. 

At the touch of those lips how he sparkles more brightl 
And his touch, in return, those lips does embellish: 

I could quaff ’em all day, and drink bumpers all night. 
What longing each gives me, what gusto, what relish I 
’Twixt him, you and me, my charmer, my fair, 
Eternal affection let’s sw'ear. 

Second and Third Musician together. 

Since time flies so nimbly away, 

Come drink, my dear boys, drink about; 

Let’s husband him well while we may. 

For life may be gone before the mug’s out. 
When Charon has got us aboard, 

Our drinking and wooing are past; 

We ne’er to lose time can afford, 

For drinking’s a trade not always to last. 

Let your puzzling rogues in the schools. 

Dispute of the bonum of man; 

Philosophers dry are but fools, 

The secret is this, drink, drink off your mn . 
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When Charon has got us aboard, 

Our drinking and wooing are past, 

We ne’er to lose time can afford. 

For drinking’s a trade not always to last. 

All three together. 

Why bob there! some wine, boys! come fill the glass, fill, 
Round and round let it go, till we bid it stand still. 

Dorimene. I don’t think anything can be better sung; and 
'tis extremely fine. 

Mr. Jordan. I see something here though, madam, much 
finer. 

Dorimene. Hey! Mr. Jordan is more gallant than I thought 
he was. 

Dorantes. How, madam! who do you take Mr. Jordan for? 

Mr. Jordan. I wish she would take me for what I could name. 

Dorimene. Again 

Dorantes. [To Dorimene.] You don’t know him. 

Mr. Jordan. She shall know me whenever she pleases. 

Dorimene. Oh! Too much. 

Dorantes. He’s one who has a repartee always at hand. 
But you don’t see, madam, that Mr. Jordan eats all the pieces 
you have touched. 

Dorimene. Mr. Jordan is a man that I am charmed with. 

Mr. Jordan. If I could charm your heart, I should be 

Scene II 

Mrs. Jordan, Mr. Jordan, Dorimene, Dorantes, Musicians, 

Lackeys. 

Mrs. Jordan. Hey-day! why here’s a jolly company of you, 
and I see very well you did not expect me. It was for this 
pretty affair then, Mr. Husband 0’ mine, that you were in such 
a violent hurry to pack me off to dine with my sister; I just 
now found a play-house below, and here I find a dinner fit for 
a wedding. Thus it is you spend your money, and thus it is 
you feast the ladies in my absence, and present ’em with music 
and a play, whilst I’m sent abroad in the meantime. 

Dorantes. What do you mean, Madam Jordan? And what’s 
your fancy to take it into your head, that your husband spends 
his money, and that ’tis he who entertains my lady? Know, 
pray, that ’tis I do it, that he only lends me his house, and that 
you ought to consider a little better what you say. 
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Mr. Jordan. Yes, Mrs. Impertinence, ’tis the count that 
presents the lady with all this, who is a person of quality. He 
does me the honour to borrow my house, and is pleased to let 
me be with him. 

Mrs. Jordan. ’Tis all stuff this. I know what I know. 

Dorantes. Mrs. Jordan, take your best spectacles, take ’em. 

Mrs. Jordan. I’ve no need of spectacles, sir, I see clear 
enough; I’ve smelt things out a great while ago, I am no ass. 
Tis base in you, who are a great lord, to lend a helping hand, 
as you do, to the follies of my husband. And you, madam, 
who are a great lady, ’tis neither handsome, nor honest in you, 
to sow dissension in a family, and to suffer my husband to be 
in love with you. 

Dorimhu. What can be the meaning of all this? Go, 
Dorantes, ’tis wrong in you to expose me to the silly visions 
of this raving woman. 

Dorantes. [Following Dorimene who goes out] Madam, why 
madam, where are you running ? 

Mr. Jordan. Madam My lord, make my excuses to her 

and endeavour to bring her back. 


Scene III 

Mrs. Jordan and Mr. JordaUy Lackeys. 

Mr. Jordan. Ah ! impertinent creature as you are, these are 
your fine doings; you come and affront me in the face of all the 
world, and drive people of quality away from my house. 

Mrs. Jordan. I value not their quality. 

Mr. Jordan. I don’t know what hinders me, you plaguy 
hussy, from splitting your skull with the fragments of the feast 
you came here to disturb. [Lackeys take away the table. 

Mrs. Jordan. [Going.] I despise all this. I defend my own 
rights, and I shall have all the wives on my side. 

Mr. Jordan. You do well to get out of the way of my fury. 


Scene IV 

_ Afr. Jordan. [Alone] She came here at a most unlucky 
time. I was in the humour of saying fine things, and never did 
I find myself so witty. What have we got here? 
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Scene V 

Mr. Jordan, Cornel {disguised). 

Coviel. Sir, I don’t know whether I have the honour to be 
known to you. 

Mr. Jordan. No, sir. 

Coviel. I have seen you when you were not above thus tall. 

Mr. Jordan. Me? 

Coviel. Yes. You were one of the prettiest children in the 
world ; and all the ladies used to take you in their arms to kiss you. 

Mr. Jordan. To kiss me? 

Cornel. Yes, I was an intimate friend of the late gentleman 
your father. 

Mr. Jordan. Of the late gentleman my father! 

Coviel. Yes. He was a very honest gentleman. 

Mr. Jordan. What is’t you say? 

Coviel. I say that he was a very honest gentleman. 

Mr. Jordan. My father? 

Coviel. Yes. 

Mr. Jordan. Did you know him very well? 

Coviel. Certainly. 

Mr. Jordan. And did you know him for a gentleman? 

Coviel. Without doubt. 

Mr. Jordan. I don’t know then what the world means. 

Coviel. How ? 

Mr. Jordan. There is a stupid sort of people, who would 
face me down that he was a tradesman. 

Coviel. He a tradesman? ’Tis mere scandal, he never was 
one. All that he did was, that he was very obliging, very 
officious, and as he was a great connoisseur in stuffs, he used to 
pick them up everywhere, have ’em carried to his house, and 
gave ’em to his friends for money. 

Mr. Jordan. I’m very glad of your acquaintance, that you 
may bear witness that my father was a gentleman. 

Coviel. I’ll maintain it in the face of all the world. 

Mr. Jordan. You will oblige me. What business brings 

you here? 

Coviel. Since my acquaintance with the late gentleman 
your father, honest gentleman, as I was telling you. I have 
travelled round the world. 

Mr. Jordan. Round the world? 

Coviel. Yes. 
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Mr. Jordan. I fancy ’tis a huge way off, that same country. 

Cmel. Most certainly. I have not been returned from these 
tedious travels of mine but four days. And because I liave an 
interest in everything that concerns you, I come to tell you the 
best news in the world. 

Mr. Jordan. What? 

Cauiel. You know that the son of the Great Turk is here. 

Mr. Jordan. I? No. 

Coviel. How? He has a most magnificent train. .Ml the 
world goes to see him, and he has been received in this country 
as a person of importance. 

Mr. Jordan. In troth, I did not know that. 

Coviel. What is of advantage to you in this affair is, that he 
is in love with your daughter. 

Mr. Jordan. The son of the Great Turk? 

Coviel. Yes, and wants to be your son-in-law. 

Mr. Jordan. My son-in-law, the son of the Great Turk? 

Coviel. The son of the Great Turk your son-in-law. As I 
have been to see him, and perfectly understand his language, 
he held a conversation with me; and after some other discourse, 
says he to me: Acciam croc soler, onch alia moustaph gidelum 
amanahem varahini oussere carbulath. That is to say, Have 
you not seen a young handsome person, who is the daughter of 
Mr. Jordan, a gentleman of Paris? 

Mr. Jordan. The son of the Great Turk said that of me? 

Coviel. Yes, as I made answer to him, that I knew you 
particularly well, and that I had seen your daughter. Ah, 
says he to me, Marababa sahem; that is to say, Ah! how am I 
enamoured with her! 

Mr, Jordan. Marababa sahem means: Ah! how am I 
enamoured with her? 

Coviel. Yes. 

Mr. Jordan. Marry, you did well to tell me so, for as for 
my part, I should never have believed that Marababa sahem 
had meant, Ah! how am I enamoured with her! ’Tis an 
admirable language, this same Turkish ! 

Coviel. More admirable than one can believe. Do you know 
very well what is the meaning of Cacaramouchen? 

Mr. Jordan. Cacaramouchen? No. 

Coviel ’Tis as if you should say, My dear soul. 

Mr. Jordan. Cacaramouchen means. My dear soul? 

Coviel. Yes. 

Mr, Jordan. Why, ’tis very wonderful 1 Cacaramouchen, 
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my dear soul. Would one ever have thought it? I am perfectly 
confounded at it. 

Coviel. In short, to finish my embassy, he comes to demand 
your daughter in marriage; and to have a father-in-law who 
should be suitable to him, he designs to make you a Mama- 
mouchi, which is a certain grand dignity of his country. 

Mr. Jordan. Mamamouchi ? 

Coviel. Yes, Mamamouchi: that is to say, in our language, 

a Paladin. Paladin, is your ancient Paladin in short: 

there’s nothing in the world more noble than this; and you 
will rank with the grandest lord upon earth. 

Mr. Jordan. The son of the Great Turk does me a great deal 
of honour, and I desire you would carry me to him, to return 
him my thanks. 

Coviel. How? Why he’s just acoming hither. 

Mr. Jordan. Is he acoming hither? 

Coviel. Yes. And he brings all things along with him for 
the ceremony of your dignity. 

Mr. Jordan. He’s main hasty. 

Coviel. His love will suffer no delay. 

Mr. Jordan. All that perplexes me, in this case, is, that my 
daughter is an obstinate hussy, who has took into her head one 
Cleontes, and vows she’ll marry no person besides him. 

Coviel. She’ll change her opinion, when she sees the son of 
the Grand Turk; and then there happens here a very marvellous 
adventure, that is, that the son of the Grand Turk resembles 
this Cleontes, with a trifling difference. I just now came from 
him, they showed him me; and the love she bears for one, may 
easily pass to the other, and— I hear him coming; there he is. 


Scene VI 

Cleontes {like a Turk)^ three Pages carrying the vest of Cleontes, 

Mr. Jordan, Coviel. 

Cleontes. Ambousahim oqui boraf, lordina, salamalequL 
Coviel. [To Mr. Jordan.] That is to say, Mr. Jordan, may 
your heart be all the year like a rose-tree in flower. These are 
obliging ways of speaking in that country. 

Mr. Jordan. I am His Turkish Highness’s most humble 

servant. 

Coviel. Carigar camboto oustin moraf. 

Cleontes. Oustin yoc catamalequi basum base alia moran. 
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Coviel. He says that Heaven has given you the strength of 
lions, and the prudence of serpents. 

Mr. Jordan. His Turkish Highness does me too much 
honour; and I wish him all manner of prosperity. 

Coviel. Ossa binamin sadoc babally oracaf ouram. 

Cleonies. Bel-men. 

Coviel. He says that you should go quickly with him, to 
prepare yourself for the ceremony, in order afterwards to see 
your daughter, and to conclude the marriage. 

Mr. Jordan. So many things in two words? 

Coviel. Yes, the Turkish language is much in that way; it 
says a great deal in a few words. Go quickly where he desires 
you. 


Scene VII 

Coviel. [Alone.] Ha, ha, ha. I’faith, this is all absolutely 
droll. What a dupe! Had he had his part by heart, he could 
not have played it better. 0, hoh ! 


Scene VIII 
Dorantes, Coviel. 

Cornel. I beseech you, sir, lend us a helping hand here, in a 
certain affair which is in agitation. 

Dorantes. Ah! ahl Coviel, who could have known thee? 
How art thou trimmed out there! 

Coviel. You see, ha, ha. 

Dorantes. What do ye laugh at ? 

Coviel. At a thing, sir, that well deserves it. 

Dorantes. What? 

Coviel. 1 could give you a good many times, sir, to guess 
the stratagem we are making use of with Mr. Jordan, to bring 
him over to give his daughter to my master. 

D<va«^f I don’t at all guess the stratagem, but I guess it 
Will not fail of Its effect, since you undertake it. 

Coviel. I know, sir, you are not unacquainted with the 
animal. 

Dorantes. Tell me what it is. 

CowW. Be at the trouble of withdrawing a little farther off, 
to i^e room for what I see acoming. You wiU see one part 
of the story, whilst I give you a narration of the rest. ^ 
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Scene IX 

The T iirkish Ceremony. 

The Mufti, Dervishes, Turks {assisting to the Mufti), Singers and 

Dancers. 

Six Turks enter gravely, two and two, to the sound of instruments. 
They bear three carpets, with which they dance in several figures, 
and then lift them up very high. The Turks singing, pass under 
the carpets, and range themselves on each side of the stage. The 
Mufti accompanied by Dervishes, close the march. 

Then the T urks spread the carpets on the ground, and kneel down 
upon them ; the Mufti and the Dervishes standing in the middle of 
them ; while the Mufti invokes Mahomet in dunib contortions and 
grimaces, the Turks prostrate themselves to the ground, singing 
Allah, raising their hands to heaven, singing Allah, and so con- 
tinuing alternately to the end of the invocation. When they all 
rise up, singing Allahekber ; then two Dervishes bring Mr. Jordan. 

Scene X 

The Mufti, Dervishes, Turkish Singers and Dancers, Mr. Jordan 
{clothed like a Turk, his head shaved, without a turban 
or sabre). 

The Mufti to Mr. Jordan. 

If thou understandest, 

Answer; 

If thou dost not understand, 

Hold thy peace, hold thy peace. 

I am Mufti, 

Thou I who thou art 
I don’t know: 

Hold thy peace, hold thy peace. 

[Two Dervishes retire with Mr. Jordan. 

Scene XI 

The Mufti, Dervishes, Turks {singing and dancing). 

Mufti. Say, Turk, who is this, 

An Anabaptist, an anabaptist? 

The Turks. No. 

Mufti. AZuinglian? 

The Turks. No. 
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Mufti. A Coffite? 

Tiu Turks. No. 

Mufti. A Hussite? AMorist? A Fronest? 

The Turks. No, no, no. 

Mufti. No, no, no. Is he a Pagan? 

The Turks. No. 

Mufti. A Lutheran ? 

The Turks. No. 

Mufti. A Puritan? 

The Turks. No. 

Mufti. A Brahmin ? A Moffian ? A Zurian ? 

The Turks. No, no, no. 

Mufti. No, no, no. A Mahometan, a Mahometan? 

The Turks. There you have it, there you have it. 

Mufti. How is he called ? How is he called? 

TJie Turks. Jordan, Jordan. 

Mufti. [Dancing^ Jordan! Jordan! 

The Turks. Jordan, Jordan. 

Mufti. To Mahomet for Jordan: 

I pray night and day, 

That he would make a Paladin 
Of Jordan, of Jordan. 

Give him a turban, and give a sabre, 

With a galley and a brigantine, 

To defend Palestine. 

To Mahomet for Jordan, 

I pray night and day. 

[To the Turks. 

Is Jordan a good Turk? 

The Turks. That he is, that he is. 

Mufti. [Singing and dancing.] Ha, la ba, ba la chou, ba la 
ba, ba la da. 

The Turks. Ha la ba, ba la chou, ba la ba, ba la da. 

Scene XII 

Mufti, Dervishes, Mr. Jordan, Turks {singing and dancing). 

The Mufti returns with the State Turban, which is of an imtneas- 
urable largeness, garnished with lighted wax candles, four or jive 
rows deep, accompanied by two Dervishes bearing the AUoran with 
conic caps, garnished also with lighted candles 

m two 0^ Dervis^ Uad up Mr. Jordan, and place him on 
his knees with hts hands to the ground, so that his back on which 
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the Alcoran is -placed, may serve for a desk to the Mufti, who makes 
a second burlesque invocation, knitting his eyebrows, striking his 
hands sometimes upon the Alcoran, and tossing over the leaves with 
precipitation ; after which, lifting up his hands, and crying with 
a loud voice, Hou. 

During this second invocation, the assistant Turks bowing down 
and raising themselves alternately, sing likewise, Hou, hou, hou. 

Mr. Jordan. [After they have taken the Alcoran off his back.] 
Ouf. 

Mufti. [To Mr. Jordan^ Thou wilt not be a knave? 

The Turks. No, no, no. 

Mufti. Not be a thief? 

The Turks. No, no, no. 

Mufti. [To the Turks.] Give the turban. 

The Turks. Thou wilt not be a knave? 

No, no, no. 

Not be a thief? 

No, no, no. 

Give the turban. 

[The Turks dancing put the turban on Mr. Jordan's head at 
the sound of the instruments. 

Mufti. [Giving the sabre to Mr. Jordan.] 

Be brave, be no scoundrel. 

Take the sabre. 

The Turks. [Drawing their sabres.] 

Be brave, be no scoundrel, 

Take the sabre. 

[The Turks dancing strike Mr. Jordan several times with their 
sabres, to music. 

Mufti. Give, give 

The bastonade. 

The Turks. Give, give 

The bastonade. 

[The Turks dancing give Mr. Jordan several strokes with a 
cudgel to music. 

Mufti. Don’t think it a shame, 

This is the last affront. 

The Turks. Don’t think it a shame. 

This is the last affront. 

The Mufti begins a third invocation. The Dervishes support 
him with great respect, after which the Turks singing and dancing 
round the Mufti, retire with him, and lead off Mr. Jordan, 
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ACT V 
Scene I 

Mrs. Jordan, Mr. Jordan. 

Mrs. Jordan. Bless us all! Mercy upon us! What have 
we got here? WTiat a figure ! What ! dressed to go a mumming, 
and is this a time to go masked? Speak therefore, what does 
this mean? Who has trussed you up in this manner? 

Mr. Jordan. Do but see the impertinent slut, to speak after 
this manner to a Mamamouchi. 

Mrs. Jordan. How’s that? 

Mr. Jordan. Yes, you must show me respect now I am just 
made a Mamamouchi. 

Mrs. Jordan. What d’ye mean with your Mamamouchi? 

Mr. Jordan. Mamamouchi, I tell you. I am a Mamamouchi. 

Mrs. Jordan. What beast is that ? 

Mr. Jordan. Mamamouchi, that is to say, in our language, 
a Paladin. 

Mrs. Jordan. A Paladin ? Are you of an age to be a morris- 
dancer? 

Mr. Jordan. What an ignoramus! I say, Paladin. ’Tis a 
dignity, of which I have just now gone through the ceremony, 

Mrs. Jordan. What ceremony then? 

Mr. Jordan. Mahameta per Jordina. 

Mrs. Jordan. What does that mean? 

Mr. Jordan. Jordina, that is to say, Jordan. 

Mrs. Jordan. Well, how Jordan ? 

Mr. Jordan. Voler far un Paladina de Jordina. 

Mrs. Jordan. What? 

Mr. Jordan. Dar turbanta con galera. » 

Mrs. Jordan. What’s the meaning of that? 

Mr. Jordan. Per deffender Palestina. 

Mrs. Jordan. What is it you would say? 

Mr. Jordan. Dara, dara, bastonnara. 

Mrs. Jordan. What is this same jargon ? 

Mr. Jwdan. Non tener honta, questa star I’ultima affronta. 

Mrs. Jordan. What in the name of wonder, can all this be? 

Mr. Jordan. {Singing and dancing] Hou la ba, ba la chou. 
ba la ba, ba la da. [Falls down to tho ground. 
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Mrs. Jordan. AJas and well-a-day! My husband is turned 
fool. 

Mr. Jordan. [Getting up and walking off] Peace, insolence, 
show respect to Mr. Mamamouchi. 

Mrs. Jordan. [Alone] How could he lose his senses.^ I 
must run and prevent his going out. [Seeing Dorimhte and 
Dorantes] So, so, here come the rest of our gang. I see 
nothing but vexation on all sides. 


Scene II 

Dorantes, Dorimhie. 

Dorantes. Yes, madam, you’ll see the merriest thing that 
can be seen; and I don’t believe it’s possible, in the whole world, 
to find another man so much a fool as this here. And besides, 
madam, we must endeavour to promote Cleontes’s amour, and 
to countenance his masquerade. He’s a very pretty gentleman 
and deserves that one should interest one’s self in his favour. 

Dorimene. I’ve a very great value for him, and he deserves 
good fortune. 

Dorantes. Besides, we have here, madam, an entertainment 
that will suit us, and which we ought not to suffer to be lost; 
and I must by all means see whether my fancy will succeed. 

Dorimene. I saw there magnificent preparations, and these 
are things, Dorantes, I can no longer suffer. Yes, I’m resolved 
to put a stop, at last, to your profusions; and to break off all 
the expenses you are at on my account, I have determined to 
marry you out of hand. This is the real secret of the affair, 
and all these things end, as you know, with marriage. 

Dorantes. Ah! madam, is it possible you should form so kind 
a resolutioq in my favour? 

Dorimene. I only do it to prevent you from ruining yourself; 
and without this, I see plainly, that before ’tis long you wont 
be worth a groat. 

Dorantes. How am I obliged to you, madam, for the care 
you take to preserve my estate I ’Tis entirely at your service, 
as well as my heart, and you may use both of ’em just in the 

manner you please. u u n » 

Dorimene. I shall make a proper use of them both. tJUi 

here comes your man; an admirable figure. 
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Scene III 

Mr. Jordan, Dorimene, DoranUs. 

Doranies. Sir, my lady and I are come to pay our homage 
to your new dignity, and to rejoice with you at the marriage 
you are concluding betwixt your daughter and the son of tlie 
Grand Turk. 

Mr. Jordan. [Bowing first in the Turkish manner.] Sir, I 
wish you the force of serpents, and the wisdom of lions. 

Dorimene. I was exceeding glad to be one of the first, sir, 
who should come and congratulate you upon the high degree of 
glory to which you are raised. 

Mr. Jordan. Madam, I wish your rose-tree may flower all 
the year round; I am infinitely obliged to you for interesting 
yourselves in the honour that’s paid me; and I am greatly 
rejoiced to see you returned hither, that I jnay make my most 
humble excuses for the impertinence of my wife. 

Dorimene. That’s nothing at all, I can excuse a commotion 
of this kind in her; your heart ought to be precious to her, and 
’tis not at all strange the possession of such a man as you are, 
should give her some alarms. 

Mr. Jordan. The possession of my heart is a thing you have 
entirely gained. 

Dorantes. You see, madam, that Mr. Jordan is none of those 
people whom prosperity blinds, and that he knows, in all his 
grandeur, how to own his friends. 

Dorimene. ’Tis the mark of a truly generous soul. 

Dorantes. Where is His Turkish Highness? We should be 
glad, as your friends, to pay our devoirs to him. 

Mr. Jordan. There he comes, and I have sent to bring my 
daughter to join hands with him. 


Scene IV 

Mr. Jordan, Dorimene, Dorantes, Cleontes {in a Turkish hahii). 

Dorantes. {To CleonUs.] Sir, we come to compliment Your 
Highness, as friends of the gentleman your father-in-law and to 
assure you, with respect, of our most humble services. * 

Mr. Jordan. Where’s the dragoman, to tell him who you 
are, and make him understand what you say; you shall see that 
he’U answer you, and he speaks Turkish marvellously. Holal 
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there; where the deuce is he gone? [To Cleontes.] Stref, 
stnf, strof, straf. The gentleman is a grande segnore, grande 
segnore, grande segnore; and madam is a granda dama, granda 
dama. [Seeing ke cannot make himself be understood.] Lack- 
a-dayl [To Cleontes.] Sir, he be a French Mamamouchi, and 
madam a French Mamamouchess. I can’t speak plainer. 
Good, here’s the dragoman. 


Scene V 

Mr. Jordan, Dorimene, Dorantes, Cleontes {in a Turkish habit), 

Coviel {disguised). 

Mr. Jordan. Where do you run? We can say nothing 
without you. [Pointing to Cleontes.] Inform him a little that 
the gentleman and lady are persons of great quality, who come 
to pay their compliments to him, as friends of mine, and to 
assure him of their services. [To Dorimene and Dorantes You 
shall see how he will answer. 

Coviel. Alabala crociam, acci boram alabamen. 

Cleontes. Catalcqui tubal ourin sotcr amalouchan. 

Mr. Jordan. [To Dorimene and Dorantes.] Do ye see? 

Coviel. He says that the rain of prosperity waters, at all 
seasons, the garden of your family. 

Mr. Jordan. I told you that he speaks Turkish. 

Dorantes. This is admirable. 


Scene VI 

Cleontes, Mr. Jordan, Lucilia, Dorimene, Dorantes, Coviel. 

Mr. Jordan. Come, daughter, come nearer, and give the 
gentleman your hand, who does you the honour of demanding 
you in marriage. 

Lucilia. What’s the matter, father, how are you dressed 
here ? what ! are you playing a comedy ? 

Mr. Jordan. No, no, ’tis no comedy, ’tis a very serious 
affair; and the most honourable for you that possibly can be 
wished. [Pointing to Cleontes.] This is the husband I bestow 
upon you. 

Lucilia. Upon me, father? 

Mr. Jordan. Yes upon you, come take him by the hand, and 
thank Heaven for your good fortune. 
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Lucilia. I won’t marry. 

Mr. Jordan. I’ll make you, am I not your father? 

Lucilia. I won’t do it. 

Mr. Jordan. Here’s a noise indeed! Come, I tell you. 
Your hand here. 

Lucilia. No, father. I’ve told you before that there’s no 
power can oblige me to take any other husband than Cleontes; 

and I am determined upon all extremities rather than 

[Discovering Cleontes] 'Tis true that you are my father; I 
owe you absolute obedience; and you may dispose of me 
according to your pleasure. 

Mr. Jordan. Hah, I am charmed to see you return so readily 
to your duty; and it is a pleasure to me to have my daughter 
obedient. 


Scene VII 

Cleontes, Mrs. Jordan, Mr. Jordan, Lucilia, Doritnene, Dorantes, 

Coviel. 


Mrs. Jordan. How, how, what docs this mean? They tell 
me you design to marry your daughter to a mummer. 

Mr. Jordan. Will you hold your tongue, impertinence? 
You’re always coming to mix your extravagances with every- 
thing; there’s no possibility of teaching you common sense. 

Mrs. Jordan. Tis you whom there’s no teaching to be wise, 
and you go from folly to folly. What’s your design, what would 
you do with this flock of people ? 

Mr. Jordan. I design to marry my daughter to the son of 
the Grand Turk. 

Mrs. Jordan. To the son of the Grand Turk? 

Mr. Jordan. Yes. [Pointing to Coviel.] Make your com- 
pliments to him by the dragoman there. 

Mrs. Jordan. I have nothing to do with the dragoman, 
and I shall tell him plainly to his face that he shall have none of 
my daughter. 

Mr. Jordan. Will you hold your tongue once more? 

Dorantes. What, Mrs. Jordan, do you oppose such an 

honour as this? Do you refuse His Turkish Highness for 
a son-m-law? 


Mrs. Jordan. Lack-a-day, sir, meddle 

porimme. Tis a great honour, ’tis 
rejected. 


you with your own 
by no means to be 
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Mrs. Jordan. Msdam, I desire you too not to give yourself 
any trouble about what no ways concerns you. 

Dorantes. ’Tis the friendship we have for you, that makes 
us interest ourselves in what is of advantage to you. 

Mrs. Jordan. I shall easily excuse your friendship. 
Dorantes. There’s your daughter consents to her father’s 
pleasure. 

Mrs. Jordan. My daughter consent to marry a Turk? 
Dorantes. Certainly. 

Mrs. Jordan. Can she forget Cleontes? 

Dorantes. What would one not do to be a great lady? 

Mrs. Jordan. I would strangle her with my own hands, had 
she done such a thing as this. 

Mr. Jordan. Here’s tittle-tattle in abundance. I tell you 
this marriage shall be consummated. 

Mrs. Jordan. And I tell you that it shall not be consummated. 
Mr. Jordan. What a noise is here? 

Litcilia. Mother! 

Mrs. Jordan. Go, you are a pitiful hussy. 

Mr. Jordan. [To Mrs. Jordan.] What! do you scold her for 
being obedient to me? 

Mrs. Jordan. Yes, she belongs to me as well as you. 

Coviel. [To Mrs. Jordan.] Madam. 

Mrs. Jordan. What would you say to me, you? 

Coviel. One word. 

Mrs. Jordan. I’ve nothing to do with your word. 

Coviel. [To Mr. Jordan.] Sir, would she hear me but one 
word in private, I’ll promise you to make her consent to what 
you have a mind. 

Mrs. Jordan. I won’t consent to it. 

Coviel. Only hear me. 

Mrs. Jordan. No. 

Mr. Jordan. [To Mrs. Jordan.] Give him the hearing. 

Mrs. Jordan. No, I won’t hear him. 

Mr. Jordan. He’ll tell you 

Mrs. Jordan. He shall tell me nothing. 

Mr. Jordan. Do but see the great obstinacy of the woman I 
Will it do you any harm to hear him? 

Coviel. Only hear me; you may do what you please after- 
wards. 

Mrs. Jordan. Well, what? 

Cwiel. [Aside to Mrs. Jordan.] We have made signs to you, 
madam, this hour. Don’t you see plainly that all is done purely 
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to accommodate ourselves to the visions of your husband ; that 
we are imposing upon him under this disguise, and that it is 
Cleontes himself who is the son of the Great Turk? 

Mrs. Jordan. [Aside to Coviel.] Oh, oh? 

Coviel. [Aside to Mrs. Jordan] And that ’tis me, Coviel, 
who am the dragoman ? 

Mrs. Jordan. [Aside to Coviel] Oh ! in that case, I give up. 

Coviel. [Asideto Mrs. Jordan] Don’t seem to know anything 
of the matter. 

Mrs. Jordan. [Aloud] Yes, ’tis all done, I consent to the 
marriage. 

Mr. Jordan. Ay, all the world submits to reason. [To 
Mrs. Jordan] You would not hear him. I knew he would 
explain to you what the son of the Great Turk is. 

Mrs. Jordan. He has explained it to me sufficiently, and I’m 
satisfied with it. Let us send to see for a notary. 

Dorantes. ’Tis well said. And, Mrs. Jordan, that you may 
set your mind perfectly at rest, and that you should this day 
quit all jealousy which you may have entertained of the gentle- 
man your husband, my lady and I shall make use of the same 
notary to marry us. 

Mrs. Jordan. I consent to that too. 

Mr. Jordan. [Aside to Dorantes.] ’Tis to make her believe. 

Dorantes. [Aside to Mr. Jordan] We must by all means 
amuse her a little with this pretence. 

Mr. Jordan. Good, good. [Aloud] Let somebody go see 
br the notary. 

Dorantes. In the meantime, till he comes and has drawn up 
ehe contracts, let us see our entertainment, and give His Turkish 
Highness the diversion of it. 

Mr, Jordan. Well advised ; come let us take our places. 

Mrs. Jordan. And Nicola? 

Mr. Jordan. I give her to the dragoman; and my wife, 
to whosoever pleases to take her. 

Coviel. Sir, I thank you. [Aside] If it’s possible to find a 
greater fool than this, I’ll go and pubUsh it at Rome. 
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ACT I 


Scene I 

Erastus, Montaign. 

Erastus. Under what planet, kind Heaven, mtist I be born, 
to be always plagued to death with impertinents! I think 
fortune throws ’em in my way wherever I go, and I see some 
new species of ’em every day. But there’s nothing can equal 
to-day’s impertinent, I thought I should never have got rid of 
him; and a hundred times did I curse that innocent fancy, which 
took me at dinner, of seeing a play; where, thinking to divert 
myself, I unhappily met with a most severe punishment for my 
sins; I must give thee an account of the whole affair; for I find 
my passion is still up when I think of it. I was got upon the 
stage in an humour of hearkening to the piece, which I had heard 
cried up by several persons. The actors began, and everybody 
was silent, when, with a blustering air, and full of extravagance, 
in brushes a man with huge pantdoons, crying out, Soho there! 
a chair, quickly; and surprised the audience with his great 
noise; being interrupted in one of the most beautiful passages 
of the piece. Heaven defend usl says I, will our Frenchmen 
who are so often corrected, never b^ave themselves with an 
air of men of sense? Must we, through excess of folly, expose 
ourselves in a public theatre, and so confirm, by the noise of 
fools, what is everywhere said of us among our neighbours? 
VVhile I was shrugging up my shoulders at this, the actors were 
willing to go on with their parts. But the fellow, in seating 
himself, made a new disturbance, and crossing the stage again 
vith large strides, though he might have sat at his ease on either 
side, he planted his chair in the middle of the front, and insulting 
the spectators with his brawny back, he hid the actors from 
three-fourths of the pit. There was a noise set up, that would 
have shamed another man; but he, steady and firm, did not 
at all mind it, and would have continued just as he had placed 
himself, had he not, to my misfortune, spied out me. Hal 
marquis, says he to me, placing himself by me, How dost thou 
do ? Let me embrace thee. I immediately blushed that people 
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should see I was acquainted with such a shittle-brained mortal; 
though I was very little so. But it will be seen in those people, 
who will be hugely great with you from nothing at all, whose 
kisses you must endure, as you tender your happiness, and who 
are so familiar with you, as even to thee and thou you. He 
asked me, immediately, a hundred frivolous questions, exalting 
his voice above the actors. Everybody cursed him, and to stop 
him, I should be very glad, says I, to hear the play. Thou hast 
not seen this, marquis, heh ! Rat me, I think it droll enough, 
and I’m no ass in these things; I know by what rules a work is 
to be finished, and Corneille reads everjrthing he does to me. 
Upon this, he gave me a summary of the whole piece, telling me 
scene by scene, what was to be done next, and even the verses 
he could say by heart, he repeated aloud to me before the 
actors. ’Twas in vain for me to resist, he pushed his point, 
and towards the end got up a good while before the time; for 
these fine fellows, to act genteelly, take special care above all 
things not to hear the conclusion. I thanked Heaven, and 
reasonably thought that with the play my misery would have 
ended: but, as if I had come off too cheap, my gentleman joined 
me afresh; rehearsed to me his exploits, his uncommon virtues, 
spoke of his horses, his good fortune, and the favour he had at 
court, offering me his service there with all his heart. I thanked 
him gently, with a nod, meditating at every turn a handsome 
retreat; but he observing me upon the move in order to leave 
him. Come, says he to me, let’s go, everybody’s gone: and being 
got out of that place, giving it me more home. Marquis, let us ' 
go to the ring and see my chariot, ’tis well contrived, and more . 
than one duke and lord have bespoken one of the same fashion 
of my coachmaker. I thanked him, and the better to get off, 
told him that I had a certain entertainment to make. Hah! 

I’ll make one at it, egad, being in the number of thy friends, and 
balk the man of quality, to whom I was engaged. Our poor 
pittance of cheer, says I, is by much too small to dare invite a 
person of your condition to it. No, answered he. I’m a man of 
no ceremony, and I only go there to have a little chat with thee; 

I swear to thee. I’m tired with great entertainments. But, 
says I, ’twill be wrong if they expect* you. Thou art out, 
marquis, we have all a good understanding together; and I 
think entertainments much pleasanter with thee. I stormed 
within myself, was melancholy and confused at the unhappy 
success my excuse had had, and knew not whither to betake 
myself to get rid of a trouble that was death to me; when a 
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chariot, made after a most sumptuous manner, and loaded 
with footmen before and behind, happened to stop with a huge 
noise just before us; from whence out jumps a young fellow, 
dressed out after an ample manner; my impertinent and he 
rushing to embrace, surprised the passers-by with their furious 
encounter; and whilst they were both thrown into the con- 
vulsions of their civilities, I stole slyly away without saying a 
word; not without having groaned long under the torture, and 
cursed the impertinent whose obstinate fondness kept me from 
the rendezvous which had been appointed me here. 

Montaign. There are vexations mixed with the pleasures 
of life; everything, sir, goes not exactly to our liking; Heaven 
thinks fit we should all have our impertinents here below, and 
without this, men would be too happy. 

Erastus. But of all my impertinents, the most impertinent 
still is Damis, guardian to her I adore; who dashes all the hopes 
she is pleased to give me in my addresses; and notwithstanding 
her kindness prevents her to see me. I’m afraid I have already 
passed the hour appointed, and 'twas in this walk Orphisa was 
to be. 

Montaign. The hour of an appointment has generally some 
latitude, and is not confined to the limits of an instant. 

Erastus. 'Tis true; but I tremble, and the excess of my 
passion makes a crime even of nothing towards her I love. 

Montaign. If this perfect love, which you so well testify, 
makes a crime of nothing, towards her you love; in return, the 
just passion she entertains for you, makes nothing of all your 
crimes. 

Erastus. But dost thou, in good earnest, believe she loves me ? 

Montaign. What ! do you still doubt of a confirmed love? 

Erastus. Ah! ’tis with great difficulty that in such a matter 
a heart much enamoured, rests entirely satisfied. It is afraid 
of flattering itself, and amidst its various cares, what it most 
wshes is what it least believes. But let us endeavour to find 
the delightful creature. 

Montaign. Sir, your band gapes before. 

Erastus. No matter. 

Montaign. Pray, let me set it right. 

Erastus. Pho! you strangle me, blockhead, let it alone as 

J V 1S« 

Montaign. Let me comb a little 

Erastus. Was ever such stupidity 1 Thou hast almost took 
ott one of my ears with a tooth of the comb. 
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Montaign. Your pantaloons 

Erastus. Let ’em alone, you are over careful. 

Mmiaign. They are all rumpled. 

Erastus. I’ll have ’em so. 

Montaign. Permit me, for goodness’ sake, to brush this hat, 
which is full of dust. 

Erastus. Brush it then, since I must go through all this. 
Montaign. Will you wear it cocked, as it is? 

Erastus. S’death ! make haste. 

Montaign. ’Twould be a shame 

Erastus. [Having waited some time.] ’Tis enough. 

Montaign. Have a little patience. 

Erastus. He kills me. 

Montaign. Where have you been thrusting yourself? 
Erastus. D’ye design to keep the hat for ever? 

Montaign. ’Tis done. 

Erastus. Give it me then. 

Montaign. [Letting the half alii] Hey! 

Erastus. There, ’tis down! I’m finely helped forward. A 
plague to thee. 

Montaign. Let me but with a rub or two take off 

Erastus. I’ll not have it done. A deuce take all trouble- 
some servants who fatigue their masters, and do nothing but 
displease by mere affectation of being necessary. 

Scene II 

Orphisa, AUidorus, Erastus, Montaign. 

Erastus. But don’t I see Orphisa? Yes, ’tis she that comes. 
Whither is she going so fast, and who is he that hands her? 
[He salutes her as she passes by, and she turns her head 
another way. 


Scene III 

Erastus, Montaign. 

Erastus. What I see me here plainly before her and pass me 
pretending not to know me? What can I think? What say 

you? Speak if you will. . 

Montaign. Sir, I say nothing, for fear of being impertinent. 
Erastus. And it is in reality being so, to say nothing to me, 
in the extremity of this cruel torture? Make some answer to 
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my dejected heart. What am I to imagine? Speak, what 
d’ye think of it? Tell me your opinion. 

Mmtaign. Sir, PU be silent, and don’t desire to affect being 

Erastus. Plague on the impertinent puppy ! Go follow them ; 
and see what becomes of ’em, and don’t quit them. 

Montaign. \Coming b(xck!\ Must I follow them at a distance? 

Erastus. Yes. 

Montaign. [Coming back.] Without their seeing me, or 
making the least show of being sent after them? 

Erastus. No, you’ll do better to give them notice that you 
follow them by my express order. 

Montaign. [Coming back^ Shall I find you here? 

Erastus. Heaven confound thee, for the most impertinent 
fellow, m my opinion, in the world. 


Scene IV 

Erastus. [Alone.] Ohl What trouble do I feel! How 
happy had it been for me, had they made me balk this fatal 
appointment! 1 thought to have found everything propitious 
to me ; and my eyes have seen what stabs me to the heart. 


Scene V 

Lysander, Erastus. 

Lysander. I knew thee, my dear marquis, at a great distance 
under these trees, and immediately made up to thee. I must 
sing to thee, as one of my friends, a certain air of a little courant 
that I have made, which pleases all the people at court, who 
have any skill; and to which more than twenty have already 
made verses. I have wealth, birth, and a good tolerable employ- 
ment, and make a figure in France, considerable enough; but 
I would not, for all I’m worth, but have made that air, which 
I am going to show thee: La, la, hem, hem; prithee mind it. 
[He sings his courant^ Isn’t it pretty? 

Erastus. Oh 1 

Lysander. This close is pretty. [He sings the close over again 
four or five times successively.] What think you of it? 

Erastus. Very pretty, certainly. 

Lysander. The steps I have made to it are not less agreeable • 
and above all, the figure has a marvellous grace. [He sings 
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talks, and dances aU together] Stay, the man crosses thus- 
then the woman crosses again. Together, then they quit, and 
the woman comes there. Dost thou see this pretty touch of a 
feint here? This fleuret? These coupees running after the 
fair one? Back to back; face to face pressing up dose to her? 
What dost thou think of it, marquis? 

ErasUis. All these steps are fine. 

Lysander. For my part, I despise the dancing-masters. 

Erastus. I see so. 

Lysander. Then the steps? 

Erastus. Have nothing but what is surprising. 

Lysander. Wouldst thou have me teach ’em thee out of 
friendship? 

Erastus. Faith, for the present, I have a certain perplexity — 

Lysander. Well then, it shall be when you please; if I had 
these new words about me, we would read them together, and 
see which were prettiest. 

Erastus. Another time. 

Lysander. Adieu. My dearest Baptist has not seen my 
courant, and I am going to seek for him. We have a mighty 
sympathy in our taste for tunes, and I’ll desire him to add the 
parts to it. [Exit, singing as he goes. 


Scene VI 

Erastus. [Alone] Heavens! must quality, which people 
would make a cover for everything, oblige us daily to endure a 
hundred fools! and make us demean ourselves frequently, even 
to the complaisance of applauding their impertinenciesi 

Scene VII 
Erastus, Montaign. 

Montaign. Sir, Orphisa is alone, and coming this way. 

Erastus. Oh! what hurry and disorder am I in! I have still 
a fondness for this inhuman beauty, and my reason bids me 
hate her. 

Montaign. Your reason, sir, neither knows what it would 
have, nor what power a mistress has over a man’s heart. Though 
one has ever so just cause to be in a passion, a fine woman can 
adjust ever)^thing with a word speaking. 

Erastus. Alas 1 I confess it, and the sight of her has already 
impressed a respect upon all my resentment. 
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Scene VIII 

Orphisa, Erastus, Montaign. 


Orphisa. Your countenance seems to me not very cheerful, 
should it be my presence, Erastus, that offends you? What 
means this? What’s the matter with you? What uneasiness 
makes you sigh so deep at the sight of me? 

Erastus. Alas! Can you then ask me, cruel creature, what 
it is that occasions this mortal sorrow of heart? Is it not the 
effect of a malicious temper to pretend ignorance of what you 
have done? He whose conversation made you pass me full 
in view 


Orphisa. [Laughing^ Is that what you are disturbed about? 

Erastus. Do, inhuman creature, still insult my misery; go, 
it ill becomes you to rally my sorrow; to abuse, ungrateful as 
you are, and to injure my passion, on account of the foible which 
you know is owing to yourself. 

Orphisa. Certainly one must laugh at you, and confess too, 
that you are very silly to give yourself such uneasiness. The 
man you speak of, so far from pleasing me, is an impertinent 
fellow whom I was contriving to shake off; one of those trouble- 
some and officious fools, who can’t suffer one to be alone any- 
, where, come immediately, with fawning compliments, to offer 
you their hand, which one wishes ’em hanged for. I pretended 
to be going away, to hide my design ; and he would hand me even 
to my coach. I got rid of him presently in that way, and came 
in again by the other gate to see for you. 

Er<^tus. Shall I give credit to this story of yours, Orphisa? 
And is your heart sincere to me? 


Orphisa. You are a pretty gentleman indeed, to talk in this 
manner; when I justify myself against your frivolous com- 
plaints. I am very simple too, and my foolish kindness 

Eros/Ms. Ah! be not angry, too severe beauty. Being 
absolutely under your command, I will implicitly believe every- 
thing you are so good as to tell me. Deceive, if you please 
an unhappy lover; I shall respect you, even to the grave. Abuse 
my love, and refuse me yours; expose to my sight the triumph 
of my nvd; yes, I’U bear with everything from those heavenly 
charms; 1 11 die for it, but, in short, never will complain. 

Orphisa. When such sentiments reign in your breast. I shall 
on my part 
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Scene IX 

Alcander, Orphisa, ErasUis, Montaign. 

Alcander. Marquis, a word with thee. [To Orphisa.] 
Madam, be so good to pardon the indiscretion of presuming to 
whisper before you. [Orphisa goes out. 


Scene X 

Alcander, Erastus, Montaign. 

Alcander. ’Tis with reluctance, marquis, I make thee this 
request; but there’s a man has just now palpably affronted me, 
and I heartily wish, not to be behind-hand with him, that thou 
wouldst immediately carry him a challenge from me. Thou 
knowest that, in the like case, I should gladly repay thee in 
the same coin. 

Erastus. [Having stood silent some time.] I will not now act 
the bravo; yet I have been a soldier before I was a courtier; 
I served fourteen years and think I may fairly withdraw myself 
from such a scrape, with a good grace, and not fear that the 
refusal of my sword will be imputed to me as any cowardice. 
Duelling puts people in a wretched posture; and our king is no 
mere painted monarch, he will be obeyed by the people of first 
rank in his kingdom; and I think he acts in this like a worthy 
prince. When his service calls me I have a heart to do it: but 
I don’t find I have one to displease him. I regard his order as 
a supreme law; seek somebody else, and not me, to disobey 
him. I talk with great frankness to thee, marquis, and am, 
in any other affair, thy most obedient. Adieu. 


Scene XI 
Erastus, Montaign. 

Erastus. A legion take all impertinents for me. ^\Tiere is 
this dear object of my vows retired to? 

Montaign. I don’t know. 

Erastus. Go search everywhere to find her out. I shall wait 
in this walk. 
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Scene I 

Erastus. What, have my impertinents dispersed at last? 
I think it rains impertinents from all quarters. I fly from ’em, 
and meet ’em; and for an additional torment, I cannot find her 
I wish to find. The thunder and rain are quickly over, and 
have not chased away the beau-monde. Would Heaven, among 
the favours it bestows here so profusely, they had but chased 
away the people that tease me ! The sun goes down apace, and 
I am astonished my man is not come back yet. 


Scene II 
Alcippus, Erastus. 

Alcippus. A good day to ye. 

Erastus. [Aside!\ What, always my love diverted? 

Alcippus. Give me consolation, marquis, for the strange 
hand I yesterday lost at piquet, with one St. Bovain, to whom 
I could have given fifteen, and the eldest hand. ’Tis a blow 
would make one mad, it plagues me ever since yesterday, and 
would make one wish all gamesters at the devil ; a blow most 
certainly to make one hang one’s self at the market-cross. 
I want but two, the other wants a pique. I deal, he takes six, 
and demands to deal over again. I seeing myself almost up, 
would not consent to it. I go out Ace of Clubs (do but admire 
my misfortune) the Ace, King, Knave, Ten, and Eight of Hearts ; 
and throw out, as my policy was to go for Point, Queen and 
King of Diamonds; Ten and Queen of Spades. To my Five 
Hearts that I went out, I took in also the Queen, which made 
me exactly a Quint Major. But my gentleman with the Ace, 
not without my extreme surprise, spreads upon the table a 
Sixi^me of low Diamonds. I had thrown out the Queen of the 
same with the King, but he missing of his pique, I recovered 
my fright, and reasonably thought I should make at least two 
poor tricks. With the seven Diamonds he had four Spades; 
and playing the last of ’em, it puzzled me cruelly, as not knowing 
which of my two Aces to keep. I threw away the Ace of 
Hearts, as I think, with good reason, but he had discarded four 
Clubs. And there was I capoted with a Six of Hearts, without 
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being able, through vexation, to utter one word. S’heart, do 
me justice for this horrible stroke; had one not seen it, could 
one possibly have believed it? 

Erastus. The greatest strokes of fortune are observed to 
be in play. 

Alcippus. S’death, you yourself shall be judge whether I 
am wrong; and whether ’tis without reason that this accident 
puts me out of all patience, for here are our two games, which 
I have directly about me; stay, this is the hand I went out, as 
I told you; and here 

Erasiiis. I comprehended it all by your description of it, 
and see the justice of the passion which ruffles you; but I must 
leave you, upon a certain affair. Adieu, comfort yourself 
however under your misfortune. 

Alcippus. Who? I? I shall always have it next my heart: 
’tis to my mind, worse than a thunderbolt, Fm determined to 
show it to all the world. [He goes a Utile way, and ready to turn 
back, calls out.] A Six o’ Hearts! Two tricks! 

Erastus. [Alone.] What place are we got into? Turn which 
way one will one sees nothing but fools. 


Scene III 
Erastus, Montaign. 

Erastus. Hah! How hast thou suffered me to languish 
through impatience! 

Montaign. Sir, I could make no more haste. 

Erastus. But dost thou bring me any news at last? 

Montaign. Doubtless, and from the object, on whom depends 
your destiny, I have, by her express order, something to tell you. 

Erastus. What? My heart already longs to hear this. 
Speak. 

Montaign. Do you wish to know what it is? 

Erastus. Yes, say quick. 

Montaign. Stay, sir, if you please; I’ve almost put myself 
out o’ breath with running. 

Erastus. Dost thou take pleasure in keeping me in pain? 

Montaign. Since you desire immediately to know the order 

I received from this charming object, Fll tell you Troth, 

without bragging to you of my diligence, I went a huge way to 
find the lady; and if 

Erastus. Plague o’ thy digressions. 
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Montaign. Fie! you should moderate a little your passions; 
and Seneca 

Erastiis. Seneca’s a fool, in thy mouth, since he tells me not 
a word that concerns me. Give me the order, quick. 

Montaign. To satisfy your longing, your Orphisa there’s 

an insect got into your hair. 

Erastiis. Let it be there. 

Montaign. This fair one bids me tell you on her part 

Erastiis. What? 

Montaign. Guess. 

Erastiis. Dost thou know I’m not in a laughing humour? 

Montaign. Her order is, that you are to stay in this place, 
assuring yourself that in a little while you sliall see her here, 
when she has got rid of some country ladies, who are a trouble- 
some sort of animals to courtiers. 

Erastus. Let us then keep in the place that she was pleased 
to choose : but since this appointment gives me here some leisure, 
leave me to think a little; [Montaign goes out.] I have a design 
of making her some verses, to a tune which I know she takes 
delight in. [Musing. 


Scene IV 

Orante, Climene, Erastus {at a corner oj the stage without being seen). 

Orante. All the world will be of my opinion. 

Climene. Do you think to carry it by obstinacy? 

Orante. I think my reasons better than yours. 

^ Climene. I wish somebody would give us both the hearing. 

Orante. [Seeing Erastus.] I see a man liere who is no ignora- 
mus; he rnay be judge in our difference. [To Erastus.] Marquis 
a word ?dth you, pray; allow us to appeal to you, to be judge in 
a quarrel betwixt us two, in a debate arising from our different 
sentiments, about what is a sign of the most perfect lover. 

Erastus. ’Tis a difficult question to decide, and you had best 
see for a more skilful judge. 

Orante. No, these stories you teU us are to no purpose: 
you are a noted wit, and we know you well; we know that 
ev^body, with justice, gives you the character 

Erastus. Oh! I beseech you 

Orante. In one word, you shaU be our arbitrator, and you 
must b«tow a minute or two upon us. 

Climene. [To Orante.] You retain here a person who is to 
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condemn you: for in short, if what I venture to believe of him 
is true, the gentleman will honour my reasons with the victory. 

Erastus. [Astdei\ That I can’t beat it into my rascal’s head, 
to invent something to get me off! 

Orante. [To Clunhie.] For my part, I have too good proof 
of his wit, to fear he should pronounce anything to my disadvan- 
tage. [To Erastus.] In short, this grand debate which is 
kindled betwixt us, is whether a lover should be jealous. 

Clwutie. Or the better to explain our thoughts, Who should 
please most, one that is jealous, or one that is otherwise. 

Orante, For my part, without dispute, I am for the last. 
Climcne. And I hold, in my sentiment, for the former. 
Orante. I think we should give our vote on the side of him 
who shows most respect. 

Climene. And I, that if our inclinations must appear it 
should be in favour of him who discovers most love. 

Orante. Yes, but one discovers the warmth of a lover’s 
passion much better in respect, than jealousy. 

Climene. And ’tis my opinion, that whoever has an attach- 
ment to us, is by so much the more amorous, as he is the more 
jealous. 

Orante. Fie, Climene. talk not to me of those people for 
lovers, whose love resembles hatred, and who instead of respect, 
and gentle addresses, never apply themselves to anything but 
being troublesome; whose minds, being ever prompted by a 
gloomy passion, busy themselves in converting our least actions 
into a crime; subject our innocence to their blindness, and want 
an explanation from us upon the least glance of an eye; who 
perceiving in us any appearance of sadness, presently complain 
it arises from their presence; and when the least joy brightens 
up in our eyes, will have their rivals to be at the bottoip of it. 
In short, who taking privilege from the fury of their love, never 
speak to us but with a design to pick a quarrel; they presume 
to forbid everybody approaching us, and set themselves up for 
tyrants over their very conquerors. The lovers for me, are 
such as respect inspires, and their submission is a surer mark 
of our power. 

Climene. Fie, talk not to me of those persons as true lovers, 
who feel no manner of tran<;ports; those lukewarm gallants, 
whose peaceable hearts reckon already upon all things as sure 
in their favour; have no fear of losing us, afid through too great 
confidence, suffer their love, at every turn, to fall pleep; have 
a good intelligence with their rivals, and leave them a clear 
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stage to push their point. A love so sedate raises my choler, 
not to be jealous is loving with indifference; and I would have 
a lover, to convince me of his passion, float on eternal suspicions; 
one who, by his hasty transports, gives a glaring token of the 
esteem he has for her to whom he makes his pretensions. One 
then applauds one’s self for his disquiet; and if he sometimes 
treats us in too rude a manner, the pleasure of seeing him on 
his knees before us, to excuse himself for the violence of his 
passion, his tears, his vexation for having displeased us, are a 
charm sufficient to appease all our anger. 

OranU. If there must go so much raving to please you, I 
can tell who could content you; and I know some five or six 
people in Paris, who, as they make it appear, love to such a 
degree as to go to cuffs about it. 

Climene. If to please you there must be no jealousy, I know 
some certain people would hit you exactly. Men of so patient 
a humour in their love, that they could see you in the arms of 
thirty, without being concerned at it. 

Orante. In short, you are to declare, by your sentence, which 
person’s love appears preferable to you. 

[Orphisa appears at the farther end of the stage and sees 
Erastus between Orante and Climene. 

Erastus. Since I can’t get clear without giving sentence, 
ril satisfy you both at once; and not to blame what is agreeable 
to either of you, the jealous loves most, and the other loves 
much the best. 

Climene. The sentence is very judicious : but 

Erastus. No more. I am clear of it. After what I have said, 
permit me to leave you. 


Scene V 
Orphisa, Erastus. 

Erastus. [Seeing Orphisa, and going up to her!\ How long 
you stay, madam, and how plainly I see 

Orphisa. No, no, by no means quit such pleasant conver- 
sation. You are in the wrong to accuse me for being too long 
acoming; and you had something could make you easily dispense 
with my absence. 

Erastus. Will you fall into a passion with me without cause, 
and do you reproach me for the plague they have given me? 
Nay, I beseech you stay 

Orphisa. Pray let me alone, and go join your company again. 
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Scene VI 

ErasUis [Alone.] Heavens! must impertinents of both sexes 
conspire this day to frustrate the dearest of my wishes! But 
let me follow her, in spite of her opposing it, and clear up my 
innocence to her. 


Scene VII 
Dorantes, Eraslus. 

Dorantes. Ha! marquis, what swarms of impertinents does 
one every day meet with, to interrupt the course of one’s 
pleasures! Here am I in such a rage at a very fine chase, which 
a booby ’Tis a story that I must tell thee. 

Erastus. I’m looking for a certain person here, and can’t stay. 

Dorantes. Egad, I’ll tell it thee as we go along. We were 
an agreeable select company of us, who made a party yesterday 
to hunt a stag; and we went on purpose into the country to lie 
upon the spot, that is to say, my dear, in the thickest part of 
the forest. As this exercise is my supreme delight, I had a mind, 
that the thing might be well done, to go into the wood myself; 
and we all concluded to bend all our efforts upon a stag, which 
everybody told us was a full-made stag; but for my part, my 
judgment was, without standing to observe the marks, that he 
was only a stag of the second head. We had separated our 
relays, as wa.s proper, and were breakfasting in haste, upon some 
new-laid eggs, when a plain countryman, with a long rapier, 
proudly mounting his breeding-mare, which he honoured with 
the title of his good mare, came to make us an awkward com- 
pliment, presenting us also, to complete the vexation, with a 
great looby of a son, as much a fool as his father. He called 
himself a great hunter, and begged of us that he might have the 
favour of the chase along with us. Heaven preserve every 
skilful person, when hunting, from a fellow that blows his horn 
unseasonably, from people who having half a score scabby 
beagles at their heels, cry, My pack, and are marvellous hunters. 
His request being granted, and his virtues esteemed, we were all 
pursuing our blinks. Within the distance of three bow-shots, 
all of a sudden was cried, Ilho! Ilho! The dogs were laid on the 
stag; I second it, and blow aloud; my stag unharbours, and 
passes a pretty long plain, and my dogs after him, but so well 
in breath that you might have covered them all with a cloak. 
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He made to the forest. We then slip the old pack upon him, 
and I in great haste take my chestnut horse. Have you seen him ? 

Eraslus. I think not. 

Dorantes. How! ’tis a horse as good as he is handsome, and 
which I bought a few days ago of Gaveau. I leave you to judge 
whether he would deceive me in such a matter as this, he that 
considers who I am; so that I am perfectly easy about him; 
and in reality, he never sold a better horse, nor a better made 
one. The head of a barb, with a fair star, the neck of a swan, 
slender, and very straight; no more shoulders than a hare, short- 
jointed, and that shows his vivacity by his carriage; feet, egad, 
such feet! double-reined; to say the truth, I was the only 
person could find the way to master him, and young Jack 
Gaveau never mounted him without trembling, though he 
endeavoured to set a good face on it. His buttocks are not to 
be equalled for largeness, and legs, mercy o’ me! In short he’s 
a miracle; if you’ll believe me, I refused a hundred pieces for 
him, and one of the king's horses to boot. I mount therefore, 
and was in high pleasure to see the vintagers in rows at a great 
distance on the plain; I spur on, and find myself in a by-thicket 
at the heels of the dogs, only I and Drccar. Within that our 
stag stood at bay for an hour; upon this I cheer the dogs, and 
played the deuce and all among them. In short, never was 
hunter in higher glee; I imprimed him myself, and all things 
went swimmingly; ours joined company with a young hind; one 
part of my dogs divided from the other, and then, marquis, 
as you may easily imagine, they all hunted timorous, and 
Fowler was at a loss; he turned all 0’ the sudden, which made 
my heart jump for joy; he struck in afresh upon the track, and 
I found my horn, and cry. Hark to Fowler, hark to Fowler; 
I traced him again with pleasure upon a molehill, and sounded 
again a long while. Some of the dogs came back to me, when, 
as ill-luck would have it, the young hind, marquis, passes my 
country bumpkin. My hairbrains, as was likely, falls ablowing 
his horn, and bellowing aloud, Ilho, Hho, Ilhoy. My dogs all 
quitted me, and make directly to my booby; I puts on thither 
and discovered the track again in the high road; but no sooner’ 
my d^, had I cast my eyes on the ground, but I found out 
the change, and was heartily mortified. In vain did I show 
him all the differences between the edge of my stag’s hoofs 
and his marks, he still maintains to me, like a blockhead of a 
sportsman, that ’tis the pack-stag, and by this dispute be gave 
time for the dogs to get a great way off. I stormed at it and 
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cursing the mortal with all my heart, I spurs my horse full 
speed o’er hill and dale, who brushed through boughs as thick 
as my arm. I recovered the dogs to my first scent, who, to 
my great joy, run upon the quest of our stag, as if they had been 
in full view. They imprime him afresh; but was ever such a 
trick seen before? To tell thee the truth, marquis, it frets me 
to death; our stag being imprimed, runs by our spark, who 
thinking to do the exploit of a most laudable huntsman, with a 
holster-pistol, that he had brought along with him, shoots him 
directly through the head, and cries out to me a vast way off, 
I’ve fetched the beast down. Good Heaven ! Did ever anybody 
hear of pistols in stag-hunting? For my part, when I arrived 
at the spot, I thought it was so out of the way an action, that 
I claps both spurs to my horse in a rage, and never stopped 
gallop till I got home, without saying so much as one word to 
this ignorant puppy. 

Erasiits. You could not do better, thy prudence is admirable ; 
just so should we shake off all impertinents. Adieu. 

Dorantes. When you please, we’ll go to some place where 
we shall have no fear of your country hunters. 

Eraslus. Very well. [Alone^ I think at last I shall lose 
all patience. Let me make all haste possible to excuse myself. 


ACT III 

Scene I 

Erastiis, Montaign. 

Erasius. ’Tis true, my diligence hath succeeded on one hand : 
the dear object was at last appeased: but on the other, they quite 
weary me, and my cruel stars have persecuted me, in my amour, 
with double fury. Yes, her tutor, Damis, one of my most 
shocking impertinents, afresh opposes my most tender addresses; 
has forbidden me the sight of his lovely niece; and designs to 
provide her another husband to-morrow. Orphisa, however, 
in spite of his discharging her, deigns this evening to grant one 
favour to my love; and I have prevailed upon the fair one to 
permit me to wait upon her in private, at her own house. Love 
delights, above everything, in secret favours, it finds a pleasure 
in breaking through opposition; and when ’tis forbidden, the 
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least conversation with the beloved beauty becomes a supreme 
favour. I must to my appointment: ’tis near upon the hour: 
and besides, I would choose to be there rather before than after 
the time. 

Mmlaign. Shall I follow you? 

Erastiis. No, I should be afraid you would discover me to 
some suspicious person or other. 

Montaign. But 

Erastus. I would not have you. 

Montaign. I must obey your commands: but at a distance, 
at least 

Erastus. Twenty times over must I bid thee hold thy tongue? 
Wilt thou never leave off this way of making thyself troublesome, 
at every turn, for an impertinent valet? 


Scene II 
Cariiides, Erastus, 

Caritides. Sir, ’tis an unseasonable time to do myself the 
honour of waiting upon you, the morning is most proper for the 
performance of that duty; but it is not very easy to meet with 
you; for you are always either asleep, or abroad; at least your 
servants always tell me so; and I took this opportunity to find 
you; ’tis a great happiness too that fortune favours me with, 
for two moments later, and 1 had missed of you again. 

Erastus. Sir, do you want anything with me? 

Cariiides. I acquit myself, sir, of the duty I owe you; and 
come — excuse the boldness that inspires me, if 

Erastus. Without so much ceremony, what have you to 
say to me? 

Caritides. As the rank, the wit, the generosity, which every- 
body extols in you 

Erastus. Yes, I am very much extolled; proceed, sir. 

Caritides. Sir, it is an extreme difficulty upon a man, when 
he is obliged to produce himself to any person : and one should 
always be introduced to great men, by people who set us forth 
a little; whose discourse being hearkened to, displays, with some 
weight, what our little merit can show: for my part, I should 
have been glad that somebody, who were well apprised of it, 
could have told you, sir, who I am. 

Erastus. I see sufficiently, sir, what you are, and your manner 
of accostmg me gives me to know that. 
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Caritides. Yes, I am a man of learning, who am charmed 
with your virtues; none of those learned men whose name ends 
only in us'. there is nothing so common as a name after the 
Latin termination; they who are habited after the Greek 
manner, have a much better mien; and that I might have one 
which should terminate in es, I call myself Mr. Caritides. 

Erastus. Mr. Caritides be it. What would you say? 

Caritides. I have a petition, sir, which I would read to you, 
and which, in the situation your employment places you, I 
presume to conjure you to present to the king. 

Erastus. Lack-a-day, sir, you can present it yourself. 

Caritides. It is true, sir, the king grants this extreme favour, 
but through this very excess of his unparalleled goodness, so 
many villainous petitions, sir, are presented, that they stifle 
the good ones; and what my hope rests upon, is, that somebody 
would give mine, when the king is alone. 

Erastus. Well, you can do it, and take your own time. 

Caritides. Ah! sir, the door-keepers are terrible fellows, 
they treat men of learning with a fillip o’ the nose, as if they 
were mere scoundrels; and I can get no farther than the guard- 
room. The ill-treatment I must endure would make me retire 
from court for ever, had I not conceived strong hope that you 
will be my Maecenas with His Majesty. Yes, your credit is a 
certain means 

Erastus. Well, give it me, I will present it. 

Caritides. Here it is; but please to hear it read however. 

Erastus. No 

Caritides. That you may be acquainted with it, sir, I conjure 
you. 

A Petition to the King 
Sir, 

Your most humble, most obedient, mast faithful, and most 
learned subject and servant, Caritides, a Frenchman by nation, 
a Grecian by profession, having considered the great and notable 
abuses committed in the inscriptions upon signs of houses, shops, 
taverns, ninepin-allcys , and other places of your good aty of Paris ; 
in that certain ignorant composers of the said inscriptions, do 
subvert, by a barbarous, pernicious, and detestable orthography, 
all manner of sense and reason, without regard to any etymology, 
analogy, energy, or allegory whatsoever, to the great scandal of the 
Republic of Letters, and of the French nation, which is discredited 
and dishonoured by the said abuses and gross faults, in respect 
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to strangers, and notoriously, in respect to the Germans, curious 
readers and inspectors of the said inscriptions 

Erastus. This petition is very long, and may very likely 
weary 

Caritides. Oh! sir, not a word can be retrenched from it. 

[He goes <w.] 

Humbly supplicates your Majesty, for the good of your kingdom, 
and glory of your government, to institute an office of comptroller, 
intendant, corrector, reviser, and restorer-general of the said 
inscriptions ; and to honour your supplicant with this, as well in 
consi^ation of his rare and eminent erudition, as of the great 
and signal services he has done to the state, and to your Majesty in 
composing an anagram upon your said Majesty in French, Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldee, Arabic 

Erastus. [Interrupting him.^ Very well: give it me quick, 
and retire; the king shall see it; the thing is as good as done. 

Caritides. Oh! sir, if you but show my petition, Tis all in all. 
If the king but sees it, I am sure of my point; for as his justice 
is, in everything, so great, he cannot refuse my demand. And 
now, to exalt your name to tlie skies, give me your name and 
surname in writing, and I’ll make a poem that shall have the 
form of an acrostic, at both ends of the verse, and in each 
hemistich. 

Erastus. Yes, Mr. Caritides, you shall have it to*morrow. 
[Alone^ In good truth, such learned fellows are most admirable 
asses. Another time I should have laughed heartily at his folly. 


Scene III 
Ormin, Erastus. 

Ormin. Though an affair of great consequence brings me 

hither, I was willing that man should leave you before I spoke 
with you. ^ 

Erastus. Very well, but dispatch for I must be gone. 

^ Ormin. I don’t in the least doubt, but the fellow who has 
just left you, has very much tired you, sir, with his visit. ’Tis 
a troublesome old mortal, who is a little crack-brained; and to 
get nd of whom I have always some contrivance ready at hand. 
In the Mall, at Luxembourg, and in the Tuilleries, he fatigues 
all the world with his idle notions: and such persons as you should 
avoid the conversation of these pedantic scholars who are good 
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for nothing. For my part, I have no fear of being troublesome 
to you, since I come, sir, to make your fortune. 

Erastus. [Aside.] This is some whiffling alchymist, one of 
those fellows who are not worth a groat; and are ever promising 
you so much wealth. [Loudi\ You have bit upon that blessed 
stone, sir, which of itse f can enrich all the kings of the earth? 

Ormin. A pretty fancy! Oh! you are out, sir; Heaven 
preserve me from being one of those sort of fools! I don’t feed 
upon frivolous visions, I bring you here solid words of a proposal 
which I would communicate by you to the king, and which I 
always carry about me safe under seal. None of those foolish 
projects, those vain chimeras which the superintendents have 
dinned in their ears; none of those beggarly proposals, whose 
pretensions go no farther than to talk of twenty or thirty 
millions of livres; but one which shall annually, at a moderate 
computation, bring in to the king four hundred millions hard 
money; with ease, without risk or suspicion, and without the 
least hardsliip upon the subject. In short, ’tis a hint of incon- 
ceivable gain, and which, at the first word you will find to be 

feasible. Yes, provided I can but be encouraged by you 

Erasliis. Well, we shall talk of it ; I am a little in haste. 
Ormin. If you would promise me to keep it secret, I would 
discover to you this important project. 

Erastus. No, no, I won’t be let into your secret. 

Ormin. Sir, I believe you too discreet to betray it, and will, 

with great frankness, inform you of it in two words we must 

mind lest somebody should overhear us. — -[Whispers Erastus] 
This marvellous project, of which I am the inventor, is that 
Erastus. A little farther off, sir, for a certain reason. 

Ormin. You know, without my needing to tell you, the vast 
profit the king receives annually from his seaports. Now the 
project, which nobody has hit upon as yet, and ’tis an easy 
matter, is that you should turn all the coasts of France into 
famous seaports. This would amount to immense sums; and 


' Erastus. The project is good, and will please the king 

exceedingly. Adieu. We shall see you. 

Ormin. At least stand by me for having discovered the first 


hint of it. 

Erastus. Yes, yes. , . , 

Ormin. If you would lend me a brace of piecp, which you 

might repay yourself, sir, out of the profits of the invention 

Erastus. [Gives two pieces of gold to Ormin] Yes, with all 
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my heart. [Alone] Would Heaven I could get rid of all the 

impertinents at this rate! To see the unseasonablencss of their 
visits! I hope at last I shall get clear. Won’t somebody eUe 
come and divert me? 


Scene IV 
Philintes, Erastus. 

Philintes. Marquis, I have heard strange news just now. 
Eraslus. What? 

Philintes. That a man has quarrelled with thee a little while 
ago. 

Erastus. With me ? 

Philintes. What signihes dissembling the matter? I have 
it from good hands, that you have had a challenge sent you ; 
and as your friend, I come, at all events, to offer my service to 
you against all the world. 

Erastus. I’m obliged to you; but believe me, you 

Philintes. You won’t confess it ; but you come abroad without 
servants. Stay you in town, or go into the country, you shall 
go nowhere but I will accompany you. 

Erastus. [Aside] Plague! I shall run mad. 

Philintes. To what end do you hide it from me? 

Erastus. I swear, marquis, they have imposed upon you. 
Philintes. In vain do you deny it. 

Erastus. May I be thunderstruck, if I have had any quarrel— 
Philintes. Do you think I believe you? 

Erastus. Bless me ! I tell you without disguise, that 

Philintes. Don’t imagine me either a dupe or credulous upon 
this point. 

Erastus. Will you oblige me? 

Philintes. No. 

Erastus. Pray leave me. 

Philintes. By no means, marquis. 

ErasUcs. A little gallantry calls me this evening to a certain 
place 

Philintes. I shan’t leave you. I shall follow you, be it to 
what place it will. 

Erastus.^ S’death! since you will have me have a quarrel, I 
consent to it, to satisfy your zeal ; it shall be with you who plague 
me to distraction, and from whom I cannot, by fair means, 
disengage myself. 
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Philintes. This is accepting a piece of service not at all like 
a friend: but since I do you so ill an office, adieu. Determine 
all your affairs without me. 

Erastiis. You’ll be my friend when you leave me. [Alone.] 
But what misfortunes persecute me! They’ll have made me 
slip the hour appointed. 


Scene V 

Damts, UEspine, Erastiis, La Riviere and his comrades. 

Damis. [To UEspine.] What! does the traitor hope to gain 
her in spite of me? My just vengeance shall prevent him. 

Erastus. [Aside.] I have a glimpse of somebody there, before 
Orphisa’s door. What ! must I always have some obstacle or 
other in the way of a passion she is pleased to authorise? 

Damis. [To UEspine.] Yes, I have learnt that my niece, 
in spite of all my care, is to have a private interview this evening 
with Erastus, in her chamber, no witnesses present. 

La Riviere. [To his comrades^ What do I hear those people 
there talking of our master? let us draw nearer softly, without 
discovering ourselves. 

Damis. [To UEspine.] But before he has room to accomplish 
his design, I must stab that traitorous heart of his in a thousand 
places. Go and fetch those folks I spoke of just now, to place 
’em in ambush where I would have ’em; that at the mention 
of the name of Erastus, you may be ready to revenge my honour, 
which his passion has the insolence to injure; break off the 
assignation which calls him hither, and smother his criminal 
passion in his blood. 

La Riviere. \}Vith his comrades attacking Damis^ Traitor, 
before they can sacrifice him to thy fury, thou must have 
something to say to us. 

Erastus. Though he would have destroyed me, the point 
of honour urges me to succour my mistress’s uncle. [To Damis.] 
I’m your man. [Draws his sword against Riviere and his com- 
panions, whom he drives off.] 

Damis. Heavens! by what succour is my life preserved from 
certain death? To whom am I obliged for so singular a piece 
of service ? 

Erastus. [Returning.] I have only done an act of justice 
in saving you. 
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Damis. 0 Heaven ! can I believe my ears? Is it Erastus’s 

^^^rastiis. Yes, sir, yes, ’tis I ; too happy in that my hand has 
saved you : too unhappy, in that I have deserved your displeasure. 

Damis. What? Is he whose death I had resolved upon, the 
person who has fought in my favour? Oh! ’Tis too much; 
my heart is forced to surrender; and whatever, this night, might 
be the intention of your love, this surprising piece of generosity 
ought to stifle all animosity. I blush at my crime, and blame 
my caprice. My hatred has too long injured you ; and that I 
may, by a most shining instance, condemn it, I join you this 
very night to the object of your wishes. 


Scene VI 

Orphisa, Damis, Erastus. 

Orphisa. {Coming out of her house with a f.audle.] Sir, what 
accident has occasioned that dreadful disturbance 

Datnis. Nothing, my niece, but what is very agreeable, 
since, after my so long blaming your passion, ’tis what gives 
you Erastus for a husband. His arm has saved me from a 
death I most narrowly escaped; and I desire the gift of your 
hand may requite him for me. 

Orphisa. Sir, if it is to discharge the debt you owe, I agree 
to it; above all on the account of the life he has saved. 

Erastus. My heart is so surprised at such a wonder, that in 
this ecstasy I doubt whether I am awake. 

Damis. Let us celebrate the happy state you are going to 
enjoy and let our violins come and regale us. 

[/I knocking at Damis's door. 

Erastus. Who knocks so loud there? 


Scene VII 

Damis, Orphisa, Erastus, VEspine. 

VEspine. Sir, here are masks with their kits and tabors 

[Enter Masks who take up the whole stage. 
Erastus. What, impertinents for ever! Soho, there! Swiss, 
drive out these tatterdemalions. 
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The Learned Ladies, a Comedy of Five Ads in Verse, aded at Paris 
at the Theatre of the Palace-Royal, March ii, 1672. 

Moliire composed The Learned Ladies more at leisure than many 
other of his pieces, in which he ridicules the folly of false wit, and a 
pedantic education. A subject in appearance very unlikely to 
furnish anything which could be entertaining on the stage; a pre- 
judice which at first hindered the success of the piece, but which 
did not continue long, for they soon perceived with what art the 
author had spun out into five acts a subject which was dry in itself, 
without mixing anything foreign with it; and they applauded him 
for presenting in a comic dress what did not appear susceptible of it. 

Some confused and superficial notions of sciences, ill-chosen terms 
of art, and an ill-placed affectation of grammatical purity, composed 
in difierent colours the grounds of the characters of Philaminta, 
Armanda, and Bclisa. Henrietta alone preserved herself from the 
contagion, and from thence became a greater favourite of her 
father, who was made uneasy by the distemper without having 
the power to cure it. The infatuation of Philaminta, and the high 
notion she had conceived of the talents and wit of Trissotin, make 
the plot of the piece. A sonnet and madrigal, wliich this pretended 
wit very emphatically recites in the second scene of the third act, 
ednfirm her in the resolution she had already taken to marry Hen- 
rietta as soon as possible to him whom she esteemed above any man 
in the world. It were to be wished that Philaminta had been 
undeceived by a more likely and better-combined incident than that 
of the two letters which Aristus brings in the fifth act; but the 
reciprocal generosity of Clitander and Henrietta makes amends in 
some measure for this fault. It is pretended that the quarrel between 
Trissotin and Vadius was copied after one that happened at the 
palace of Luxembourg at the king’s sister's, between two authors 
of that time. 



ACTORS 


Chrisauts, a cifUen. 

PiiiLAMiNTA, wife to Chrtsalus. 

daughters to Chrisalus and Philatninla 

Aristus, brother to Chrisalus. 

Belisa, sister to Chrisalus. 

Clitander. in love with Henrietta. 

Trissotin, a wit. 

Vadius, a pedant. 

Martina, a cook-maid. 

L'Epine, a footman. 

Julian, a servant to Vadius. 

Notary. 

Scene: Paris in Chrisalus' s house. 


Armanda, 

Henrietta, 


ACT 1 

Scene I 

Armanda, Henrietta. 

Artmnia. What! is the lovely name of maid a title, sister, 
that you would quit the charming delight of? Dare you enter- 
tain the thoughts of marrying? Can this vulgar design enter 

your head? 

HenrieUa. Yes, sister. 

Armanda. Ail! can one support that Yes? or can one hear 
it without a sickness at heart? 

Henrietta. What has matrimony then in it that obliges 

you, sister 

Armanda. Ah! Heavens, fie. 

Henrietta. What’s the matter? 

Armanda. Ah! fie, I tell you. Don’t you conceive what a 
surfeit such a word offers to one’s imagination whenever one 
hears it? What a strange image it shocks one with? To 
what a nasty prospect it leads the mind? Don’t you shiver 
at it? And can you bring yourself to endure the consequences 
of that word, sister? 

Henrietta. The consequences of that word, when I consider 
them, set before me a husband, children, and a family. And I 
see nothing in this, if I may talk rationally upon it, which shocks 
one’s imagination or makes one shiver. 

Armanda. 0 Heavens! can you be pleased with such 
attachments? 

Henrietta. Why, what can one do better at my age than to 
bind a man to one’s self under the title of husband, who loves 
one, and is beloved by one, and from this tender union to secure 
the delights of an innocent life? Has such a tie, when well- 
matched, no charms? 

Armanda. Lard ! what a grovelling mind is yours ! What a 
mean part do you act in the world to immure yourself with 
family affairs, and not to discover more sensible pleasures than 
an idol of a husband, and monkeys of children! Leave the low 
amusements of these kind of ^airs to gross creatures and 
vulgar people; elevate your desires to more lofty objects; 
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endea\'our to get a taste for more noble pleasures ; and, treating 
sense and matter with contempt, give yourself, like us, entirely 
up to understanding. You have our mother for an example 
before your eyes, who is everywhere honoured with the title of 
learned; endeavour like me to show yourself her daughter; 
aspire to the brightness which is in the family, and bring yourself 
to be sensible of the charming pleasures which the love of study 
pours into the heart. Instead of being in servile bondage to 
the will of a man, marry yourself, sister, to philosophy, which 
raises you above the rest of human kind, and gives the sovereign 
empire to reason, subjecting the animal part to its laws, the 
gross appetite of which debases us to beasts. These are the 
lovely flames, the soft attachments which ought to employ the 
moments of life; and the cares which I see so many women 
affected with, appear in my eyes most horrible meannesses. 

Henrietta. Heaven, whose order we perceive to be almighty, 
forms us in our birth for different offices, and every mind is not 
composed of materials to fit it for making a philosopher. If 
yours is created fit for those heights which the speculations of 
the learned mount to, mine is made, sister, to crawl upon earth, 
and its weakness confines it to trifling cares. Let us not disorder 
the just regulations of Heaven, but follow the instigations of our 
several instincts. Do you, by the flight of a great and fine genius, 
inhabit the lofty regions of philosophy, whilst my imagination, 
seeing itself here below, tastes the terrestrial charms of matri- 
mony; thus in our designs, so contrary to each other, we shall 
both imitate our mother; you, with regard to the mind and noble 
desires; 1 with regard to sense and the grosser pleasures; you in 
the productions of genius and light, I in those of matter, sister. 

Armanda. When we pretend to regulate ourselves by any 
one person, ’tis in their finest parts which we ought to resemble 
them ; and ’tis not at all taking her for a model, sister, only to 
cough and spit like her. 

Henrietta. But you would not have been what you boast 
yourself to be, if my mother had only had those fine parts; and 
well you know, sister, that her noble genius did not always 
apply itself to philosophy. Pray now leave me, out of a little 
goodness, to those meannesses to which you owe the light; and 
don’t supjircss a little scholar which would come into the 

world, by desiring that I should imitate you. ^ u 

Armanda. I see your mind can’t be cured of the foolisb 
infatuation of getting a husband. But let us know, pray, who 
you think to have? You don’t aim at Clitander, sure? 
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Henrietta. For what reason should I not? Does he want 
merit? Is it a low choice ? 

Arimnda. No, but ’tis a design which would be very dishonest 
to endeavour to take away anothe^s conquest; and tis not a 
thing unknown to the world that Cbtander has deeply sighed 


Henrietta. Yes, but all those sighs are vain things with you, 
for you don’t fall into human meannesses; your mind has re- 
nounced matrimony for ever, and philosophy has all your 
aSection. Having thus no design in your heart upon Uitander, 
what does it concern you if another may pretend to him? 

Amanda. This empire which reason holds over the senses, 
does not make us renounce the sweets of praise; and one may 
refuse a man of merit for a husband, whom one would willingly 

have in the train of our adorers. 

Henrietta. I did not hinder him from continuing his ador- 
ations to your perfections, but only received one who came to 
offer me the homage of his passion on your refusal. 

Armanda. But do you think, pray, that there’s an entire 
surety in the offer of a disgusted lover’s vows? Do you believe 
his passion for your charms to be mighty strong, and that all 
ardour for me is quite dead in his heart? 

Henrietta. He tells me so, sister, and for my part I believe him. 

Armanda. Don’t have so strong a faith, sister; but be assured 
when he says that he leaves me and loves you, that he does not 
really mean it, but deceives himself. 

Henrietta. I don’t know; but in short, if you please, it is very 
easy for us to inform ourselves of the thing. I see him coming 
hither, and he’ll be able to give us a full light into the matter. 


Scene II 

Clitander, Armanda, Henrietta. 

Henrietta. To deliver me from a doubt, my sister has involved 
me in, betwixt her and me, Clitander, lay open your heart, 
discover the bottom of it, and be so good as to let us know which 
of us has a right to pretend to your addresses. 

Armanda. No, no, I will not impose the hardship of an 
explanation on your passion; I don’t love to be troublesome to 
people, and I toow how perplexing the constraint of such a 
confession to the face must be. 

Clitander. No, madam, my heart, which seldom dissembles, 
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feels no constraint to make a free acknowledgment; such a step 
does not throw me into any perplexity, and I’ll loudly own, with 
a frank and clear heart, that the tender cords with which I am 
bound, [Pointing to Henrietta.] my love and my addresses are 
all on this side. Let not this confession give you any emotion, 
you desired that things should be so; your attractions had 
caught me, and my tender sighs sufficiently proved to you the 
ardour of my desires; my heart consecrated an immortal flame 
to you, but your eyes did not think their conquest great enough; 
I suffered under their yoke a hundred different slights, they 
reigned like proud tyrants over my heart, till, tired with so 
much torment, I sought more humane conquerors, and chains 
less cruel. [Pointing to Henrietta^ I have found ’em, madam, 
in these eyes, and their bonds sh^I be always precious to me. 
With a compassionate regard they dried up my tears, and did 
not disdain the refuse of your charms; they touched me so 
deeply by such uncommon favours, that there’s nothing can 
ever deliver me from my chains; and now I presume to conjure 
you, madam, never to make any attempt on my passion, nor 
ever endeavour to recall a heart resolved to die in this soft ardour. 

Arnianda. Lack-a-day! who told you, sir, that they had any 
such desire, or in short cared so much for you? I think you 
are a pleasant mortal for imagining it, and very impertinent for 
declaring it to me. 

Henrietta. Oh, softly, sister. Where is now the moral part 
which so well regulates the animal, and bridles the sallies of 
wrath? 

Armanda. But how do you, who talk to me of it, practise 
it yourself, in answering a passion which is discovered to you, 
without the leave of those who gave you being? Know that 
duty subjects you to their laws, that you are not permitted to 
love but according to their choice, that they have a supreme 
authority over your heart, and that ’tis criminal to dispose 
of it yourself. 

Henrietta. I thank you for the kindness you show me in 
teaching me so well what belongs to my duty; my heart will 
regulate its conduct by your instructions; and to let you see, 
sister, that I profit by it, Clitander, uke care to support your 
love by the concurrence of those from whom I received birth; 
procure a lawful power over my desires, and secure me a way 
to love you without a crime. 

Clitander. I’ll go and labour after it with the utmost diligence, 
for I only waited for this kind permission from you. 
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Armanda. You triumph, sister, and seem to imagine that 
this gives me disturbance. 

Henrietta. I, sister, not at all. I know that the laws of 
reason are always prevalent over your senses, and that, by 
strength of the lessons of wisdom you learn, you are above such 
a weakness. So far from suspecting you of being in any concern, 
I believe that you’ll condescend to employ your interest for me 
here to second his demand, and by your approbation to press 
the happy moment of our marriage. I beg it of you, and to 
labour after it 

Armanda. Your little wit pretends to raillery, and you appear 
mighty proud of a heart one throws to you. 

Henrieiia. As much thrown as this heart is, you don’t much 
dislike it; and if you could pick it up from me you’d readily 
take the pains to stoop for it. 

Armanda. I scorn to descend to make any answer to that, 
and these are foolish discourses which one ought not to hear. 

Henrietta. ’Tis very well done of you, and you discover 
inconceivable moderation. 


Scene III 

Clitander, Henrietta. 

Henrietta. Your sincere confession has not a little surprised 
her. 

Clitander. She sufficiently deserves such a freedom; and all 
the haughtiness of her proud folly is worthy at least of my 
plain-dealing. But since I’m permitted, I go to your father, 
madam 

Henrietta. The surest way is to gain my mother ; my father 
is of a humour to consent to anything; but places little weight 
on what he resolves; he has received from Heaven a certain 
gentleness of soul which makes him submit at once to what his 
wife wills; ’tis she that governs, and in an absolute manner 
dictates for a law whatever she has resolved on. I heartily 
wish, I must own, that you were of a temper a little more 
complaisant to her and to my aunt, of a spirit which might 
procure you their esteem, by flattering their fancies. 

Clita^er. My heart is so sincere that it could never, even in 
your sister, flatter their characters. These female doctors are 
not to my taste. I agree that a woman should have an insight 
mto everything; but I would not have her indulge a monstrous 
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passion, to make herself learned for the sake of being learned; 
and I love to have her often know, when questions are put to 
her, how to appear ignorant of things which she knows. In 
short, I would have her hide her study, and have knowledge 
without desiring the world should know it, without citing 
authors, without speaking bombast words, and being constantly 
learned on the least occasions. I have a great deal of respect 
for your mother, but I can’t entirely approve of her chimera, 
and make myself an echo of what she says, to the incense she 
offers her heroes of genius. Her Mr. Trissotin vexes and grieves 
me, and I’m enraged to see her esteem such a man, to place in 
the rank of great and fine geniuses a blockhead whose writings 
are everywhere damned; a pedant, whose liberal pen furnishes 
the market-hall \vith officious papers. 

Henriella. His writings and conversation are both very 
tiresome, in my opinion, and I find I am much of your taste and 
opinion; but as he has great power over my mother, you ought 
to force yourself to a little complaisance. A lover makes his 
court where his heart is engaged; he would willingly gain the 
favour of the whole world with regard to that; and that no 
creature may oppose his flame, he obliges himself to please even 
the very house-dog. 

Clitander. Yes, you are in the right; but Mr. Trissotin inspires 
the very bottom of my soul with a prevailing spleen. I can’t 
consent to dishonour myself by praising his works, in order to 
gain his approbation. ’Tis by those he first appeared to my 
sight, and I knew him before I had seen him. I perceive in the 
trash of those writings he gives us, what his pedant person 
everywhere displays; the constant haughtiness of his pre- 
sumption, the intrepidity of a good opinion of hiniself; that 
indolency of an extreme confidence which makes him always 
so satisfied with himself, which makes him incessantly laugli 
at his own merit, which makes him in such good humour with 
everything he writes, and that he would not change his renown 
for all the honours of the greatest general. 

Henrietta. You must have had good eyes to see all this. 

Clitander. Nay, the thing goes farther, even to his very 
figure; I see by the verses which come from his head what an 
air the poet must be of; and I so well guessed at every mark of 
him, that meeting a man one day in the palace I laid a wager 
that ’twas Trissotin in person, and I found indeed that the 

wager was good. 

Henrietta. What a fable is this 1 
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Clitander. No, I tell the thing as 
Pray give me leave to declare our 
good offices \vith your mother. 


it is. But I see your aunt, 
secret to her, and gain her 


Scene IV 
Belisa, Clitander. 

Clitander. Suffer a lover, madam, to take the opportunity 
of this happy moment to speak to you, and to discover to you 

the sincere passion . _ . / 

Belisa. Ah, softly, take care not to open your heart too tar 

to me; if I have placed you in the rank of my lovers, be con- 
tented that your eyes be your only interpreters, and don t 
explain to me, by any other language, desires which pass with 
me for an affront; love me, sigh, burn for my charms, but let 
me be permitted not to know it. I can shut my eyes to your 
secret flames as long as you keep yourself to dumb interpreters; 
but if the mouth comes to be meddling in the matter, I must 
banish you for ever from my sight. 

Clitander. Take no alarm at the intentions of my heart; 
Henrietta, madam, is the object which charms me, and I come 
ardently to conjure your goodness to second the love I have 
for her beauty. 

Belisa. Hah! this turn is certainly very witty, I confess. 
This subtle evasion deserves to be praised ; and in all the romances 
I ever cast my eyes on, I never met with anything more ingenious. 

Clitander. This is no stroke of wit, madam, but a pure 
confession of what I have in my breast. Heaven has bound my 
heart to Henrietta’s beauty by the ties of an immutable ardour; 
Henrietta retains me in her amiable empire, and to marry 
Henrietta is the happiness I aspire to. You can do a great deal 
towards it, and all I desire is that you would condescend to 
favour my addresses. 

Belisa. I see where the demand would gently aim, and know 
what I should understand under that name. The figure is 
artful, and, not to depart from it in what my heart offers me to 
reply to you, I must tell you that Henrietta is a rebel to matri- 
mony, and that you must bum for her without pretending 
to anything. 

Clitander. Alasl madam, to what good is this perplexing 
things, and why will you imagine what is not? 

Belisa. Lack-a-dayl no formalities; forbear to deny what 
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your looks have often given me to understand; ’tis enough that 
we are content with the turn which your passion artfully pitched 
on, and that under the figure which respect obliges it to, we are 
willingly resolved to suffer its homage, provided that its trans- 
ports be enlightened by honour, and offer only pure vows at 
my altar. 

Clitander. But 

Belisa. Adieu. This ought to satisfy you for this time, and 
I have told you more than I would have told you. 

Clitander. But your error 

Belisa. Enough. I blush now, and my modesty has endured 
a surprising attack. 

Clitander. I’ll be hanged if I love you, and wise 

Belisa. No, no, I’ll hear nothing more. 

Scene V 

Clitander. [Alone.] Deuce take the fool with her visions! 
Did one ever see anytiu'ng equal to these prepossessions? I’ll 
go and commit this business to another, and take the assistance 
of some wiser person. 


ACT II 

Scene I 

Aristifs. [Leaving Clitander, but continuing to speak to him.] 
Yes, I’ll bring you the answer presently; I’ll insist, press, do all 
that should be done. What a deal has a lover to say for one 
word! and how impatient he is for what he desires! Never 

Scene II 
Chrisalus, Aristus. 

Aristas. Oh! save you, brother. 

Chrisalus. And you too, brother. 

Aristus. Do you know what brings me hither? 

Chrisalus. No; but I’m ready to know it, if you please. 
Aristus. You have known Clitander a long time since. 
Chrisalus. Undoubtedly ; and he comes often to our house. 
Aristus. And what esteem is he in with you, brother? 
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Chrisalus. As a man of honour, wit, courage, and conduct; 
and I know very few people who have his merit. 

Arislus. A certain desire of his, brought me hither, and I 
rejoice that you have an esteem for him. 

Ckrisalus. I was acquainted with his late father in my 
journey to Rome. 

Aristus. Very well. 

Chrisaliis. He was, brother, a very honest gentleman. 

Arisius. So they say. 

Ckrisalus. We were then but twenty-eight years of age, and 
troth we were a couple of brisk sparks. 

Arisius. I believe so. 

Ckrisalus. We followed the Roman ladies, and all the world 
talked of our pranks there; we made some people jealous. 

Arisius. That was well enough; but let’s come to what 
brought me hither. 


Scene III 


Belisa {entering softly, and listening), Ckrisalus, Aristus. 


Anstus. Clitander makes me his interpreter to you, and his 
heart is smitten with Henrietta’s charms. 

Ckrisalus. What, my daughter? 

Aristus. Yes. Clitender is enamoured with her, and I never 
saw a lover more passionate. 

Belisa. [To Aristus.] No, no, I understand you. You don’t 
know the story; the thing is not what you may imagine. 

Aristus. How, sister? 

MVa. Cliunder deceives you; ’tis with another object that 
his heart is smitten. 

lovx^*^th? Henrietta that he’s in 


Belisa. No, I’m sure it is not. 

Arisius. He told it me himself. 

Belisa. Oh, ay. 

sister, commissioned by him tc 

ask her of her father this very day, ^ 

Belisa. Very well. 

Anstus. And his love made him very earnest with me tr 
hasten the time for such an alliance. ^ 
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ingenious veil, a pretext, brother, to cover another flame which 
I know the mystery of, and I am desirous to undeceive you both. 

Aristus. But since you know so much, sister, tell us, pray, 
who’s this other object he loves? 

Belisa. You would know it then? 

Aristus. Yes. Whom? 

Belisa. ’Tis 1. 

Aristus. You! 

Belisa. I myself. 

Aristus. Hah, sister! 

Belisa. What does that Hah! mean? And what is there 
surprising in my discourse? We are formed of an air. I fancy, 
to be able to say that we have one heart in subjection to our 
empire ; and Dorantes, Damis, Cleontes, and Lycidas, may plainly 
show tiiat we have some charms. 

Aristus. Do those men love you? 

Belisa. Yes, with all their might. 

Aristus. They have told you so? 

Belisa. No one ever took that liberty; they have hitherto 
so very much revered me, that they have never said a word to 
me of their love; but the dumb interpreters have all done their 
office in offering me their heart, and devoting their service to me. 
Aristus. Why, we seldom or never see Damis come here. 
Belisa. That’s to show me a more submissive respect. 
Aristus. Dorantes is always affronting you with satirical 

language. , 

Belisa. That’s the transport of a jealous rage. 

Aristus. Cleontes and Lycidas have both of ’em taken wives. 
Belisa. That was done through a despair wliich I reduced 

their passion to. 

Aristus. Faith, my dear sister, this is mere chimera. 
Chrisalus. [To Belisa.] You ought to lay aside these chimeras. 
Belisa. Ah, chimeras! are these chimeras, say you? I, 
chimeras! chimeras truly is very good! I rejoice much at 
chimeras, brothers, and I did not know that 1 had chimeras. 

Scene IV 

Chrisalus, Aristus. 

Chrisalus. Our sister is mad, I think. 

Aristus This grows upon her every day; but once more let 
us return to our discourse. Clitander asks Henrietta of you to 
wife. Consider what answer should be made to his passion. 
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ChrisaliLS. Need you ask? I consent to it with all my heart, 
and esteem his alliance a singular honour. 

Aristus. You know that he has not abundance of wealth, 

that . . 

Chrisahis. That’s a concern of no great importance; he is 
rich in virtue, and that’s worth treasures; and besides, his 
father and I were but one in two bodies. 

Aristus. Let’s speak to your wife, and let us see and make 
her favourable 

Chrisahis. ’Tis enough, I accept him for a son-in-law. 

Aristus. Yes, but to support your consent, brother, ’tis not 
amiss to have her agree to it. Come 

Chrisahis. You jest. It is not necessary. I’ll answer for my 
wife, and take the business upon myself. 

Aristus. But 

Chrisalus. Let me alone, I say, and don’t be apprehensive; 
rU go immediately and set things in order. 

Aristus. Be it so. I’ll go sound Henrietta upon this, and 
will return to know 

Chrisalus. ’Tis a done thing, and I’U go to my wife to talk 
to her of it without delay. 


Scene V 

Chrisalus, Martina. 

Martina. I'm mighty lucky, indeed! Alas! ’tis a true 
saying. He that would drown a dog accuses him of madness; 
another’s service is no inheritance. 

Chrisalus. What’s the matter? What ails you, Martina? 

Martina. What ails me ? 

Chrisalus. Yes. 

Martina. My ailment is, that I’m discharged to-day, sir. 

Chrisalus. Discharged ? 

Martina. Yes. Madam has turned me away. 

Chrisalus. I don’t understand that. How is it? 

Martina. They threaten me with a sound beating, if I don’t 
march off. 

Chrisalus. No, you shall stay; I am satisfied with you; my 
wife is often a little hot-headed ; and I won’t 
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Scene VI 

Philaminta, Belisa, Chrisalus, Martina. 

Philaminta. [Seeing Martina.] What! Do I see you, hussy? 
Quick, begone, jade; go, leave this place, and never come into 
my sight again. 

Chrisalus. Softly. 

Philaminta. No, ’tis done. 

Chrisalus. Hev I 

¥ 

Philaminta. I’ll have her be gone. 

Chrisalus. But what has she done, that you resolve in this 
manner 

Philaminta. What! do you uphold her? 

Chrisalus. By no means. 

Philaminta. Do you take her part against me? 

Chrisalus. Lack-a-day! no. I only ask what her crime is. 

Philaminta. Am I one that would turn her away without 
just cause? 

Chrisalus. I don’t say that; but I ought, with respect to the 
servants, to 

Philaminta. No, she shall be gone out of our house, I say. 

Chrisalus. Well, yes. Does anybody say anything to the 
contrary to you? 

Philaminta. I’ll have no obstacle to my desires. 

Chrisalus. Agreed. 

Philaminta. And you ought, if you’d be like a reasonable 
husband, to take my part against her, and join in my anger. 

Chrisalus. [Turning towards Martina.] So I do. Yes, my 
wife turns you away with reason, gipsy, and your crime is 
unworthy of pardon. 

Martina. What is it I have done then? 

Chrisalus. [Aside] Faith! I don’t know. 

Philaminta. She’s in a humour still to make it of no con- 
sequence. 

Chrisalus. Has she occasioned your hatred by breaking some 
looking-glass, or china? 

Philaminta. Would I turn her away, do you imagine, and 
put myself in a passion for so small a matter? 

Chrisalus. [To Martina] What does this mean? [To 
Philaminta.] The thing is considerable then? 

Philaminta. Undoubtedly. Am I an unreasonable woman? 
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Chrisalus. Has she, through negligence, sufiered some ewer, 
or piece of plate, to be stolen? 

Philaminta. That would be nothing. 

Chrisalus. [To Martina.] Oho! Plague! Gipsy! [lo 
PkiUi 7 ninia.] What I have you surprised her in some dishonesty ? 
Philaminta. Worse than all that. 

Chrisalus. Worse than all that ? 

Philaminta. Worse. . 

Chrisalus. [To Martina] What the deuce! jade. [To 

Philaminta] Hey? has she committed 

Philaminta. She has, with an unparalleled insolence, after 
thirty lectures about it, insulted my ear with the impropriety 
of a vulgar savage word, which Yaugelas condemns in express 
terms. 

Chrisalus. Is that 

Philaminta. What I in spite of our remonstrances, continually 
to shock the foundation of all the sciences; grammar, which 
even rules over kings, and makes ’em with an high hand obey 
its laws? 

Chrisalus. I thought she had been guilty of a much greater 
offence. 

Philaminta. What! don’t you think this crime unpardonable? 
Chrisalus. Yes indeed. 

Philaminta. I should wish you’d excuse her. 

Chrisalus. I shall take care of that. 

Belisa. ’Tis a pity, ’tis true, that all construction should be 
destroyed by her, when she has a hundred times been instructed 
in the laws of language. 

Martina. All you preach is fine and good, 1 believe; but I 
can’t talk your jargon, not I. 

Philaminta. 0 impudence ! To call a langu^e founded upon 
reason and polite custom, jargon. 

Martina. When one makes one’s self understood, one always 
speaks well, and all your fine terms are not of no use. 

Philaminta. So, her own style still. Are not of no use. 

Belisa. 0 indocible animal ! Shall we never be able to teach 
you to talk congruously, with all the pains we incessantly take? 
Not put vnth No makes a recidivation, and is, as we have told 
you, too much of a negative. 

Martina. Zooks ! I are hot a scoUard like you, I speak just 
' as they speak in our country. 

Philaminta. Ah 1 Can this be endured I 
Belisa. WQiat a horrible solecism I 
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Philaminta. ’Tis enough to kill a sensible ear. 

Belisa. Thy genius is very gross, I must own. / is but 
singular, are is plural. Wilt thou all thy life offend grammar 
thus? 

Martina. Who talks of offending either grandmother or 
grandfather? 

Philaminta. 0 Heavens! 

Belisa. You take grammar in a wrong sense, and I have told 
you already whence that word comes. 

Martina. Let it come from Scotland, Ireland, or Wales, ’tis 
nothing to me. 

Belisa. What a clownish soul ’tis! Grammar teaches us the 
laws of the nominative case, and the verb, as well as of the 
adjective and substantive. 

Martina. I must tell you, madam, that I don’t know these 
people. 

Philaminta. What a torment this is! 

Belisa. These are the names of words, and you ought to 
take notice in what it is that they must be made to agree together. 

Martina. What matter is it whether they agree together, 
or quarrel? 

Philaminta. [To Belisa] Ah, Heavens! let us put an end 
to such a discourse. [To Chrisalus.] You will not make her 
be gone from me then, will you? 

Chrisalus. Yes, yes. [Aside.] I must consent to her humour, 
go, don’t provoke her; retire, Alartina. 

Philaminta. How! Are you afraid of offending the jade? 
You speak to her in a mighty obliging tone. 

Chrisalus. I? not at all. [In a rough tone.] Go, begone. 
[In a milder tone.] Go thy ways, poor girl. 


Scene VII 

Philaminta, Chrisalus, Belisa. 

Chrisalus. You are satisfied, and she’s gone; but I don’t 
approve of her going in this manner; she’s a girl fit for her 
business, and you turn her out of my house for a trilling cause. 

Philaminta. Would you have me always keep her in my 
ser\-ice, to put my ear incessantly to torment? To break all 
the laws of custom and reason by a barbarous heap of vices in 
speech, of lame e.xpressions, intermixed between times with 
proverbs taken from Billingsgate? 
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Belisa. It is true, it makes one sweat to bear her discourse. 
She pulls Vaugelas to pieces every day, and the least blunders 
of her gross genius are either pleonasm or cacophony. 

Chrisalus. What matter is it if she does fail in the laws of 
Vaugelas, provided she does not fail in the kitchen? For my 
part, I had much rather that she joined the nouns and verbs 
falsely, and repeated a servile bad word a hundred times in picking 
her herbs, than have her bum my meat or oversalt my broth. 

I live by good soup, and not by fine language. Vaugelas does 
not teach how to make good soup; and Malherbe and Balzac, 
so learned in fine words, would have been blockheads perhaps 
in the kitchen. 

Pkilaminta. How terribly this gross discourse shocks me! 
And how unworthy it is of one who calls himself a man, to be 
continually bent on material cares instead of raising himself 
up towards spiritual ones! Is the body, that rag, of importance 
enough, of a value to merit a single thought? And ought we 
not to leave that far behind? 

Chrisalus. Ay, but my body is myself, and I’ll take care of it. 
A rag, if you please, but my rag is dear to me. 

Belisa. The body with the mind, brother, makes a figure; 
but if you’ll believe all the learned world in the case, the mind 
ought to have the precedency over the body; and our greatest 
care, our first concern, should be to nourish it with the juice 
of science. 

Chrisalus. I’faithl if you think about nourishing your mind, 
’tis with very airy diet, as everyone says ; and you have no care, 
no solicitude for 

Phtlaminta. Ah! Solicitude is coarse to my ear, it smells 
strangely of antiquity. 

Belisa. 'Tis true the word is of high date. 

Chrisalus. Will you let me speak ? In short I must be plain, 
pull off the mask, and discharge my spleen; people treat you as 

if you were mad, and I’m heartily troubled 

Philaminta. How? 

Chrisalus. [To Belisa.] ’Tis to you that I speak, sister. The 
least solecism in speech provokes you; but you make strange 
ones yourself in conduct. Your etemd folios don’t please me; 
and, except a great Plutarch which I put my bands in, you ought 
to bum all this useless lumber, and leave learning to your great 
doctors about town; to do right, you should remove out of the 
garret that long telescope enough to frighten people, and a 
nundred knick-knacks the sight of which are offensive. Not 
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to look after what is done in the moon, but to mind a little what’s 
done at home, where we see everything go topsy-turvy. It is 
not right for a great many reasons, that a wife should study and 
know so many things. To form the minds of her children to 
good manners, to see her family go on well, to have an eye over 
her servants, and to regulate with economy what is expended, 
ought to be her study and philosophy. Our forefathers were 
very wise people in this point, who said that a wife always knew 
enough when the capacity of her genius raised her to understand 
a doublet and a pair of breeches. Their wives did not read, 
but they lived well; their families were all their learned discourse, 
and their books, a thimble, thread, and needles, with whicli they 
worked amidst their knot of maids. But the women of this 
age are very far from behaving themselves in that manner, they 
must write and turn authors. No science is too profound for 
’em; and in my house, more than in any other place in the world, 
the most lofty secrets are conceived, and they understand every- 
thing but what they ought to understand. They know the 
motions of the moon, the Polar Star, Venus, Saturn, and Mars, 
which I have no business with ; and with all this vain knowledge, 
which they go so far to look for, they don’t know how my pot 
goes on, which I have occasion for. My servants too aspire 
after learning, to please you, and they all do notliing less than 
what they have to do; reasoning is the business of all my house, 
and reasoning banishes all reason out of it. One burns my 
roast meat while she’s reading some history, the other raves in 
verse when I call for drink. In short, I perceive your example 
followed by ’em, and I have servants and yet am not served. 
One poor wench alone was left me who was not infected with 
this villainous air, and here she’s turned away with a great 
clutter, because she did not speak according to Vaugelas. I tell 
you, sister, for ’tis to you, as I said, that I address myself, all 
this proceeding offends me. I don’t like all your scholars 
should come to my house, and especially this Mr. Trissotin. 
’Twas he who lampooned you in verse; all his discourses are 
foolish trash; one’s at a loss for what he says after lie has spoken; 
and I believe, for my part, that he’s crack-brained. 

Philaminta. What meanness, good Heaven, both of soul and 

language! 

Belisa. Can there be a more stupid assemblage of corpus- 
cula? or a mind composed of more city-like atoms? Is it 
possible that I am of the same blood? I heartily hate myself 
for being of your stock, and leave the place in confusion. 
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Scene VIII 
Philaminia, Ckrisalus. 

Phtlaminia. Have you still some other arrow to shoot ? 

Chrisaltis. I? No. Let’s Ulk no more of dispute, ’tis over. 
Let us discourse of another affair. As for your elder daughter, 
she discovers a distaste for the marriage-knot; in short she’s a 
philosopher, I say nothing more of her; she|s well managed; 
and you do very right. But her younger sister is of quite another 
humour, and I believe ’tis good to provide Henrietta with a 
proper husband, that 

Philaminia. ’Tis what I have thought on: and will discover 
my intention to you. This Mr. Trissotin whom we are accused 
about, and who has not the honour to be in your esteem, is the 
person I pitch on for a husband for her, and I know better than 
you how to judge of his merit. All dispute is superfluous in 
this case; and I have fully resolved on the thing. However, 
don’t say a word of the choice of this husband. I’ll speak to your 
daughter about it before you. I have reasons to make my 
conduct approved of, and I shall know very well if you have 
mstructed her. 


Scene IX 
Aristus, Chrisalus. 

Aristus. Well? Your wife’s gone, brother, and I see that 
you have just had some discourse together. 

Chrisalus. Yes. 

Aristus. What’s the success of it ? Shall we have Henrietta ? 
Has she consented ? Is the business done? 

Chrisalus. Not quite yet. 

Aristus. Does she refuse? 

Chrisalus. No. 

Aristus. Does she stay to consider? 

Chrisalus. Not at all. 

Aristus. What then? 

Chrisalus. She offers me another man for a son-in-law. 
Aristus. Another man for a son-in-iawl 
Chrisalus. Another. 

Aristus. What’s his name? 

Chrisalus. Mr. Trissotin. 

Aristus. What, that Mr. Trissotin 
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Chrisalus. Yes, that always talks Latin and verses. 

Arislus. Have you accepted of him? 

Chrisalus. I ! no, Heaven forbid. 

Aristus. What answer did you make? 

Chrisalus. None; and I am very glad I did not speak, lest 
I should have run myself into a scrape. 

Aristus. The reason is very fine, and you have made a grand 
step. Did you propose Clitander to her however? 

Chrisalus. No; for finding she talked of another son-in-law, 
I thought 'twas better for me not to make any advances. 

Arislus. Your prudence is vastly extraordinar>' truly. Are 
you not ashamed of your effeminacy? Is it possible a man can 
be so weak to let his wife have an absolute power, and not to 
dare to oppose what she has resolved on. 

Chrisalus. Lack-a-day! You talk of it, brother, with a 
great deal of ease, and don’t know how noise weighs me down. 
I love repose, peace and tranquillity very much, and my wife 
is of a terrible humour; she makes a great ado about the name 
of philosopher, but she is not less passionate for that; and her 
morality, which despises wealth, has no effect on the eagerness 
of her choler; for the least opposition to what comes in her head 
we have a horrible tempest for eight days. She makes me 
tremble whenever she begins her note; she’s such a perfect 
dragon, that I know not where to hide myself ; and yet, with all her 
devilish temper. I’m obliged to call her. My heart, and My life. 

Arislus. Go, ’tis a jest. Between us, your wife is an absolute 
mistress over you, through your cowardice. Her power is 
founded upon nothing but your weakness. ’Tis from you she 
takes the title of mistress. You give up yourself to her haughty 
command, and suffer yourself to be led by the nose like an ass. 
What, can’t you for once resolve to be a man, seeing you are 
called’ so? To make a wife condescend to your wishes, and take 
heart enough to say once, I will have it so. Can you, without 
shame, leave your daughter to be sacrificed to the foolish visions 
wliich ’the family are possessed with ; and to invest a nincompoop 
with all your wealth for six words of Latin which he bellows 
out to ’em? A pedant, whom your wife compliments every 
turn with the name of fine wit, and great philosopher, of a man 
that was never equalled for gallant verses, when everybody 
knows he’s nothing of all this? Come, come; once more, tis 
a joke - and your cowardice deserves to be laughed at. 

Chrisalus. You are in the right of it, and 1 find that I am 
in tlie wrong. Come, I’ll now show a stouter heart, brother. 
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Aristus. That’s well said. ^ - 

Chrisalus. ’Tis an infamous thing to be so subject to the 

power of a wife. 

Aristus. Very well. 

Chrisalus. She has gained too much by my mildness. 
Aristus. True. 

Chrisalus. Played too much upon my easiness. 

Aristus. Certainly. 

Chrisalus. And I’ll make her know this day that my daughter 
is my daughter, and that I am her master, and will choose a 
husband for her which shall be according to my mind. 

Aristus. Now you are reasonable, and as I would have you, 
Chrisalus. You are for Clitander, and know where he lives; 
bring him to me, brother, this moment. 

Aristus. I’ll run and do it immediately. 

Chrisalus. ’Tis bearing too long, and TU be a man in the fate 
of the world. 


ACT III 

Scene I 

Philaminta, Armanda, Belisa, Trissotin, L'Epine. 

Philaminta. Ah, let us sit down here, to hear at ease these 
verses, which we have need to weigh word by word. 

Armanda. I burn to see ’em. 

Belisa. And we are dying for it. 

Philaminta. [To Trissotin.] Whatever comes from you are 
charms to me. 

Armanda. ’Tis an unparalleled pleasure to me. 

Belisa. ’Tis a delicious repast it affords to my ear. 

Philaminta. Don’t let us languish under such pressing 
desires. 

Armanda. Make haste. 

Belisa. Be quick, and hasten our pleasure. 

Philaminta. Offer your epigram to our impatience. 

Trissotin. [To Philaminta.] Alas, madam, ’tis a quite new- 
born babe. Its fate certainly ought to touch you, for ’twas in 
your courtyard that I brought it forth. 

Philaminta. Its father is sufficient to make it dear to me. 

Trissotin. Your approbation may serve for a mother to it. 

Belisa. How witty he is 1 
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Scene II 

Henrietta, Philaminta, Armanda, Belisa, Trissotin, L’Epine. 

Philaminta. [To Henrietta who is going away.] Hey-day, why 
do you run away again? 

Henrietta. For fear of disturbing such a sweet conversation. 

Philaminta. Come hither, and come with both your ears to 
share the pleasure of hearing wonders. 

Henrietta. I know but little of the beauties of writing, and 
things of genius are not my province. 

Philaminta. No matter, I have a secret besides to tell you 
afterwards, which 'tis necessary you should be informed of. 

Trissotin. [To Henrietta^ The sciences have nothing in ’em 
to inflame you, you don’t pique yourself upon anything but to 
charm. 

Henrietta. One as little as t’other, and I have no desire 

Belisa. Ah, pray let us think of the new-born babe. 

Philaminta. [To L’Epine.] Come, boy, quickly, something 
to sit on. [L’Epine falls donm.] Do you see the impertinent 
thing! Ought people to fall after having learnt the equilibrium 
of things? 

Belisa. Doesn’t thou see the cause of thy fall, ignorance? 
and that it proceeded from thy deviating from the fixed point, 
which we call the centre of gravity? 

L'Epine. I perceived it, madam, when I was on the ground. 

Philaminta. To L’Epine, who goes out.] The booby! 

Trissotin. ’Twas happy for him he was not made of glass. 

Armanda. Ah! Wit for ever! 

Belisa. That’s never dried up. 

Philaminta. [All sit down.] Serve up to us quickly your 
amiable repast. 

Trissotin. A plate of only eight verses is a small matter, I 
think, for such a great hunger as you discover to me, and I 
believe I should not do amiss in this case if I joined to the 
epigram, or rather madrigal, the ragout of a sonnet which has 
been esteemed by a certain princess to have something of 
delicacy in it. It is seasoned with Attic salt throughout, and 
you’ll think it, I believe, of a pretty good taste. 

Armanda. Oh, I don’t doubt it. 

Philaminta. Let us give attention immediately. 

Belisa. [Interrupting Trissotin as ofUn as he begins to read.] 

I feel my heart leap for joy beforehand. I love poetry to 
distraction, and especially when the verses are gallantly turned. 
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Philaminta. If we talk continually, he can say nothing. 
Trissotin. So 

Belisa. [To Henrietta.] Silence, niece. 

Armanda. Ah! let him read then. 

Trissotin. A sonnet to the Princess Urania upon her fever 
Asleep your prudence sure must be, 

Magnificently thus to treat, 

And sumptuously lodge in state 
Your most pernicious enemy. 

Belisa. All, what a lovely beginning ! 

Armanda. What a gallant turn it has! 

Philaminta. He alone possesses the talent of making easy 
verses. 

Armanda. We must give up the day to Prudence asleep. 
Belisa. Lodge her enemy, is full of charms to me. 
Philaminta. I like Sumptuously and Magnificently. Those 
two adverbs joined do admirably. 

Belisa. Let’s hearken to the rest. 

Trissotin. 

Asleep your prudence sure must be, 

Magnificently thus to treat. 

And sumptuously lodge in state, 

Your most pernicious enemy. 

Armanda. Prudence asleep ! 

Belisa. Sumptuously lodge her enemy ! 

Philaminta. Sumptuously ! magnificently I 
Trissotin. 

Whate’er is said, the serpent send 
From your apartment rich and great; 

Where insolently the ingrate 
Your precious life attempts to end. 

Belisa. Ah ! softly, pray let me breathe. 

Armanda. Pray give us time to admire. 

Philaminta. One feels at hearing these verses something 
run at the very bottom of one’s heart, I don’t know what that 
makes one faint. ' 

Armanda. 

Whate’er is said, the serpent send 
From your apartment rich and great. 

How finely said is. Apartment rich and great! And with what 
Wit IS the metaphor introduce! 
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Philaminta. 

Whate’er is said the serpent send. 

Ah! tiiat Whate’er is said, is admirable for taste! ’tis in my 
opinion an invaluable passage. 

Belisa. I am likewise in love \vith Whate’er is said. 

Arrnauda. I’m of your opinion, Whate’er is said, is a happy 
expression. 

Armanda. I w’ish I had written it. 

Belisa. ’Tis worth a whole piece. 

Philaminta. But do you really comprehend the finesse of 
it as I do? 

Armanda and Belisa. Oh! oh! 

Philaminta. 

Whate’er is said the serpent send. 

Though they should take the fever’s part, don’t regard it, laugh 
at their babbling. 

Whate’er is said the serpent send. Whate’er is said, w'hate’er 
is said. This Whate’er is said, says a great deal more than one 
thinks. I don’t know, for my part, if everyone be like me, but 
I understand a million of words under it. 

Belisa. ’Tis true, it says more things than it seems to do. 

Philaminta. [To Trissotin] But when you wrote this 
charming Whate’er is said, did you yourself comprehend all its 
energy? Did you really conceive yourself all that it says to 
us; and did you then think you were w-riting so much wit? 

Trissotin. Ha, ha! 

Armanda. I have likewise The ingrate, in my head; that 
ingrate of a fever, unjust, uncivil, to treat people ill who enter- 
tained it. , r ,■ 

Philaminta. In short, both the stanzas of four lines are 

admirable. Let’s come quickly to the triplets, pray. 

Armanda. Ah, once more Whate’er is said, pray now. 

Trissotin. 

Whate’er is said the serpent send, 

Philaminta, Armanda, and Belisa. 

Whate’er is said! 

Trissotin. 

From your apartment rich and great. 

Philaminta, Armanda, and Belisa. 

Apartment rich and great! 

Trissotin. 


Where insolently the ingrate 
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Pkilaminla, Arnianda, and Belisa. 

That ingrate of a fever 1 

Trissotin. 

Your precious life attempts to end. 

Philaminta. 

Your precious life! 

Artnanda and Belisa. Ah. 

Trissotin. 

Who not respecting your high rank, 

Your noble blood has basely drank, 

Philaminta, Armanda, and Belisa. Ah! 

Trissotin. 

And hourly plays some cruel prank. 

The next time to the bath you go, 

There take it without more ado. 

And in the cruel mischief throw. 

Philaminta. I can hold no longer. 

Belisa. I faint 1 
Armanda. I die with pleasure. 

Philaminta. One finds one’s self seized with a thousand 
gentle thrillings. 

Armanda. 

The next time to the bath you go, 

Belisa. 

There take it without more ado, 

Philaminta. 

And in the cruel mischief throw. 

Take and drown it in the bath. 

Armanda. Every step in your verse one meets with some 
charming beauty. 

Belisa. One goes through it all with rapture. 

Philaminta. One can’t tread but upon fine things. 

Armanda. They are paths strewed with roses. 

Trissotin. The sonnet then you think 

Philaminta. Admirable, new, and nobody ever made any- 
thing so fine. 

Belisa. [To Henrietta!] What, without emotion during what 
has been read? You make a strange figure there, niece. 

Henrietta. Everyone here below, aunt, makes such a figure 
as they can; and one can’t be a wit at will. 

Trissotin. Perhaps my verses are troublesome to the lady. 
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Henrielia. No, I don’t hearken to ’em. 

Philaminia. Ah! let us see the epigram. 

Trissotiu. Upon a coach of an amarant colour, given to a 
lady of his acquaintance. 

Philaminia. His titles have always something uncommon 
in ’em. 

.Armanda. The novelty of ’em prepares one for a hundred 
witty strokes. 

Trissotin. 

Love has so dearly sold to me his band 

Delisa, Annanda, and Philaminia. Ah! 

Trossolin. 

Already it has cost me half my land. 

And when this beauteous coach you do behold, 
Wherein there lies imbossed so much gold, 

That all the country round it does amaze. 

And yields a pompous triumph to my lays 

Philaminia. Ah, My lays. There’s erudition I 

Delisa. The cover is pretty, and worth a million. 

Trissotin. 

And when this beauteous coach you do behold. 
Wherein there lies imbossed so much gold, 

That all the country round it does amaze. 

And yields a pompous triumph to my lays; 

No longer say that it is amarant, 

But much, much rather say that ’tis my rent. 

Armanda. Oh, oh, ohi she there does not attend to it at all. 

Philaminia. Nobody but he can write in this taste. 

Delisa. 

No longer say that it is amarant, 

But much, much rather say that ’tis my rent. 

This may be declined, My rent, of my rent, to my rent. 

Philaminia. I don’t know whether my mind might be 
prepossessed in your favour from the moment I knew you, but 
I admire your verse and prose throughout. 

Trissotin. [To Philaminia.] If you would show us something 
of yours, we likewise might admire it in our turn. 

Philaminia. I have done nothing in verse, but I have room 
to hope that I may in a little time be able to show you as a friend 
eight chapters of the plan of our academy. Plato foolishly 
forbore the subject when he writ the treatise of his Republic] 
but I’ll carry the idea, which I have upon paper formed in prose, 
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to the full effect. For in short I am strangely vexed at the 
wrong they do us with regard to wit; and I’ll revenge every one 
of us of the unworthy class men rank us in, by bounding our 
talents to trifling things, and shutting the door of sublime 
lights against us. 

Armanda. ’Tis offering a great offence to our sex, to make 
the force of our understanding extend no farther than to judge 
of a petticoat, and the air of a mantua, or the beauties of a point, 
or a new brocade. 

Belisa. We must get above this shameful condition, and 
bravely set our genius at liberty. 

Trissotin. My respect for the ladies is everywhere known, 
and if I pay homage to the brilliance of their eyes, I likewise 
honour the brightness of their wit. 

Philaminia. Our sex likewise do you justice in those things; 
but we would show certain wits whose pride makes ’em use us 
with contempt, that women are likewise furnished with learning; 
that, like them, they can hold learned assemblies, regulated in 
that case by better rules ; that they’ll unite there what’s separated 
elsewhere, join fine language with sublime sciences, discover 
nature in a thousand experiments; and upon any questions that 
may be proposed, bring in each sect and espouse none. 

Trissotin. For order, I am found of Peripateticisra. 

Philaminia. For abstractions, I love Platonism. 

Armanda. Epicurus pleases me, for his dogmas are strong. 

Belisa. For my part, I agree mightily to the atomical 
philosophy; but I think the vacuum difficult to be endured, and 
relish much better the subtle matter. 

Trissotin. Descartes, for the magnetism, gives much into 
my opinion. 

Armanda. I love his vortexes. 

Philaminia. And I his falling worlds. 

Armanda. I long to see our assembly opened, and to signalise 
ourselves by some discovery. 

Trissotin. We expect it much from your lively lights, there’s 
uttle of obscurity in nature to you. 

Philaminta. For my part, without flattering myself, I have 
made one already, and have plainly seen men in the moon. 

Belua. I have not yet seen men, I think; but I have seen 
steeples as plain as I see you. 

Armanda. We’ll likeivise dive into the profundity of grammar 
history, poetry, moraUty, and poUtics, as weU as of physics. ' 

Phtlamtnla. Morality has charms that my heart is smitten 
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with, and ’twas formerly the admiration of great geniuses; but 
I give the superiority to the Stoics, and I think nothing so fine 
as their Wise Man. 

Armanda. As for language, they shall soon see our regulations 
in that, and we intend to make great changes in’t. By either 
a just or natural antipathy, we have each of us taken a mortal 
hatred to a number of words, either verbs or nouns, which we 
shall mutually abandon; we are preparing deadly sentences 
against ’em, and design to open our learned conferences by the 
proscription of all those diverse words from which we would 
purge both verse and prose. 

Philaminta. But the finest project of our academy, which 
is a noble enterprise, and with which I’m transported, a design 
full of glory, and which will be extolled amongst all the great 
geniuses of posterity, is the retrenching those filthy syllables, 
which in the finest words produce scandal; those eternal jests 
of the fools of all times; those nauseous commonplace things of 
our wretched buffoons; those sources of a heap of infamous 
equivocations with which they insult the modesty of women. 

Trissotin. These are certainly admirable projects. 

Belisa. You shall see our statutes when they are all made. 

Trissotin. They can’t fail of being all beautiful and wise. 

Armanda. We shall by our laws be the judges of performances. 
By our laws prose and verse will be both subject to us; none 
shall have wit but we and our friends; we’ll search everywhere 
to find something to blame, and will think no one knows how to 
write well but ourselves. 


Scene III 

Trissotin, Philaminta, Belisa, Armanda, Henrietta, VEpine. 

VEpine. [To Trissotin.] Sir, here’s a man would speak with 

you; he’s dressed in black, and speaks in a soft tone. 

[They rise up. 

Trissotin. ’Tis that learned friend who has pressed me so 
much to procure him the honour of your acquaintance.^ 
Philaminta. You have all liberty, sir, to introduce him. 

Scene IV 

Philaminta, Belisa, Armanda, Henrietta. 

Philaminta. [To Armanda and Belisa.] Let us do him the 
honour of our wit at least. Harkce. [To Henrietta who is 
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going out.] I told you in very plain words that I wanted 
you. 

Henrietta. But for what? 

Philaminta. Come hither, you shall know presently. 


Scene V 

Philaminta, Belisa, Armanda, Henrietta, Vadius, Tri-motin. 

Trissotin. [Presenting Vadius.] This is the man that dies 
with desire to see you. When I introduce him to you, I don’t 
fear being blamed for having admitted a profane person to you, 
madam; he may hold his place amongst the beaux esprits. 

Philaminta. The hand that presents him speaks his value 
sufficiently. 

Trissotin. He has a perfect knowledge of the ancient authors, 
and understands Greek, madam, as well as any man in France. 

Philaminta. \To Belisa^ Greek! 0 Heavens! Greek! He 
understands Greek, sister. 

Belisa. [To Armanda^ Ah I niece, Greek I 
Armanda. Greek! What sweetness ! 

Philaminta. What! does the gentleman understand Greek? 
Ah! pray let me embrace you, sir, for Greek’s sake. 

[Vadius embraces both Belisa and Armanda. 
Henrietta. [To V^ius, who would embrace her likewise.] 
Excuse me, sir, I don’tf understand Greek. [They sit down. 
Philaminta. I have a wonderful respect for Greek books. 
Vadius. I’m afraid of being troublesome through the great 
desire which engaged me to pay you my homage to-day, madam, 
and I have disturbed some learned discourse. 

Philaminta. Sir, with your Greek you can spoil nothing. 
Trissotin. He likewise does wonders in verse, as well as 
prose, and might, if he would, show you something. 

Vadius. The fault of authors in their productions is to 
tyrannise over conversation with them; to be at the palace, 
in courts, streets, or at table, indefatigable readers of their 
tiresome verses. For my part, I see nothing more ridiculous 
in my opinion, than an author who goes everywhere mumping 
for praise; who seizing the ears of the very first comers, makes 
em often martyrs to his lucubrations. They never saw me such 
a conceited fool; and in this I’m of the opinion of a certain 
Greek, who, by an express dogma, forbids aU his wise men the 
unbecoming forwardness of reading their works. Here’s some 
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little verses for young lovers upon which I would gladly have 
your sentiments. 

Trissotin. Your verses have beauties which all others want. 
Vcdiiis. Venus and the Graces reign in all yours. 

Trissotin. You have the free turn, and the fine choice of words. 
Vadius. We see everywhere the ethos and pathos with you. 
Trissotin. We have seen eclogues from you in a style which 
surpasses Virgil and Theocritus for sweetness. 

Vadius. Your odes have a noble, gallant, and tender air, 
which leaves your own Horace far behind. 

Trissotin. Is there anything so amorous as your lays? 
Vadius. Can one find anything equal to the sonnets you 
write? 

Trissotin. Anything more charming than your little rondeaus ? 
Vadius. Anything so full of wit as all your madrigals? 
Trissotin. At ballads especially, you are admirable. 

Vadius. And I think you adorable in your crambos. 

Trissotin. If France could but know your worth 

Vadius. If the age did but render justice to men of wit 

Trissotin. You’d ride through the streets in a gilt coach. 
Vadius. We should see the public erect statues to you. 
Hum. [To Trissotin.^ Here’s a ballad, and I desire that 
you’ll frankly 

Trissotin. [To Vadius.] Have you seen a certain little sonnet 
upon the Princess Urania’s fever? 

Vadius. Yes, ’twas yesterday read’to me in company. 
Trissotin. Do you know the author of it? 

Vadius. No; but I know very well that, not to flatter him, 
his sonnet’s worth nothing. 

Trissotin. A great many people, however, think it admirable. 
Vadius. That doesn’t hinder its being miserable; and if you 

had seen it you would be of my opinion. 

Trissotin. I know I should not be at all so in that; and that 

few are capable of such a sonnet. 

Vadius. Heaven preserve me from making such. 

Trissotin. I maintain that a better can’t be made; and my 
grand reason is, because I am the author of it. 

Vadius. You? 

Trissotin. I. 

Vadius. I can’t tell then how the thing was. 

Trissotin. It was, that I was so unhappy as not to be able 

to please you. t u ^ 

Vadius. I must have had my mind wandering when 1 heard 
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it, or else the reader spoilt the sonnet. But let’s leave this 
discourse, and see my ballad. 

Trissotin. A ballad, in my opinion, is an insipid thing; ’tis 
no longer in fashion, it smells of antiquity. 

Vadius. A ballad however charms a great many people. 

Trissotin. That doesn’t hinder but it may displease me. 

Vadius. It may be ne’er the worse for that. 

Trissotin. It has wonderful charms for pedants. 

Vadius. And yet it does not please you, we see. 

Trissotin. You foolishly give your qualities to others. 

[I'liey all rise. 

Vadius. You very impertinently cast yours upon me. 

Trissotin. Go, schoolboy, paper-blotter. 

Vadius. Go, pitiful rhymer; shame to thy profession! 

Trissotin. Go, verse-stealer, impudent plagiary. 

Vadius. Go, pedant 

Philaminta. Oh, gentlemen, what do you intend to do? 

Trissotin. [To Vadius^ Go, go, restore the shameful thefts 
which the Greeks and Latins challenge from you. 

Vadius. Go, go, and do penance on Parnassus for having 
lamed Horace in your verses. 

Trissotin. Remember your book, and the little noise it made. 

Vadius. Remember your bookseller, reduced to a hospital. 

Trissotin. My glory is established, in vain you endeavour 
to mangle it. 

Vadius. Yes, yes, I send you to the author of the Satires again. 

Trissotin. I send you thither again likewise. 

Vadius. I have the satisfaction that people see he has treated 
me more honourably. He cursorily gives me a slight touch 
amongst many authors that are esteemed at court, but he never 
leaves you at peace in his verses, and we see you throuuhout 
the butt of his lashes. 

Trissotin. I hold the more honourable rank there for that. 
He puts you in the crowd for a miserable wretch, thinks it 
suffiaent to crush you with one blow, and never does you the 
honour to redouble it; but he attacks me apart as a noble 
adver^ry, against whom he thinks all his effort necessary • and 
his redoubling his blows against me in all places, shows that he 
never thinks himself victorious. 

FfldiW. My pen shaU teach you what sort of a man I am. 

irtssohn. And mine shall make you know your master 

Vadtus. I defy you m verse, prose, Greek, and Latin. 

i rxssohn. Well, we shall see one another alone at Barbin’s. 
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Scene VI 

Trissotin, Philaminta, Armanda, Belisa, Henrietta. 

Trissotin. Don’t blame my passion; ’tis your judgment that 
I defend, madam, in the sonnet which he had the boldness 
to attack. 

Philaminta. I’ll endeavour to reconcile you. But let us talk 
of another affair. Come hither, Henrietta. I have been a long 
time disturbed in mind because I could never discover any 
genius in you; but I have found a method of imparling some 
to you. 

Henrietta. You take an unnecessary care for me; learned 
discourses are not my business; I love to live at ease, and one 
must be at too much pains in everything one says to have wit; 
’tis an ambition that I have not in my head. I am very well satis- 
fied, mother, in being a blockhead; and had rather have only a 
common way of talking, than torment myself to speak fine words. 

Philaminta. Yes, but I am offended by it, and ’tis not my 
intention to suffer such a stain in my blood. The beauty of the 
face is a frail ornament, a fading flower, a moment’s lustre, and 
which only cleaves to the epidermis; but that of the mind is 
inherent and firm. I have therefore sought a long time a way 
to give you the beauty which time cannot mow down, to inspire 
you with the love of learning, to insinuate into you fine know- 
ledge; and the resolution my wishes have at last fixed on, is to 
join you to a man that’s full of wit. [Pointing to 2'rissolin.] 
And that man is this gentleman, whom I determine to have you 
look on as the husband destined you by my choice. 

Henrietta. I, mother? 

Philaminta. Yes, you. Play the fool a little, do. 

Belisa. [To Trissotin.] I understand you. Your eyes beg 
my consent to engage elsewhere a heart which I am in possession 
of. Come, I will so. I give you up to this union. ’Tis a match 

which will be the making of you. 

Trissotin. [To Henrietta] I know not what to say to you in 
my transport, madam; and this match which I see myself 

honoured with, puts me , . . 

Henrietta. Softly, sir, ’tis not yet done; don t be in so much 

hurry. . 

Philaminta. How you answer! Do you know that if 
’Tis enough, you understand me. [To Trissotin] She’ll grow 
wise. Come, let’s leave her. 
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Scene VII 
Henrietta, Armanda. 

Armanda. You may see how your mother's care for you shines 
forth; and she could not havechosen a more illustrious spouse- — 

Henrietta. If the choice is so lovely, why don’t you take him? 

Armanda. Tis to you, not to me, that his hand is given. 

Henrietta. I yield him up all to you, as my elder sister. 

Armanda. If matrimony appeared as charming to me as it 
does to you, I would accept of your offer with rapture. 

Henrietta. If I had pedants in my head, as you have, I 
should think it a very good match. 

Armanda. However different our tastes may be, we ought 
to obey our parents, sister. A mother has an absolute power 
over us, and in vain you think by your resistance 

Scene VIII 

Chrisalus, Aristas, Clitander, Henrietta, Armanda. 

Chrisalus. [To Henrietta, presenting Clitander. '\ Come, daughter, 
rU have my intention approved of. Pull off this glove. Give 
the gentleman your hand, and consider him henceforth in your 
heart as the man whose wife I intend you shall be. 

Armanda. On this side, sister, your inclinations are strong 
enough. 

Henrietta. We ought to obey our parents, sister; a father 
has an absolute power over our desires. 

Armanda. A mother has her share in our obedience. 

Chrisalus. What do you mean by this? 

Armanda. I say that I very much apprehend my mother 
and you won’t agree in this, and there’s another husband 

Chrisaltis. Hold your peace, Mrs. Pedantress; go, philo- 
sopher, whom she’s so full of, and don’t concern yourself with 
my actions. Tell her my mind, and advise her not to come and 
set my ears on fire; go quickly. 


Scene IX 

Chrisalus, Aristas, Henrietta, Clitander. 

Aristas. Mighty well; you do wonders. 

Clitander. What transport! What joy I How gentle is 
my fortune 1 
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Chrisalus. \To Chtatider.] Come, take her hand, and go 
before us; lead her into her chamber. What soft caresses! [To 
Aristus.] Hold, my heart is moved with all these tendernesses; 
this cheers up my old age wonderfully, and I begin to remember 
my youthful amours. 


ACT IV 
Scene I 

Philaininla, Arjuatida. 

Armo/ida. Yes, she did not in the least hesitate but made a 
vanity of her obedience, her heart scarce gave itself time to 
receive the order of surrendering, and seemed less to follow the 
will of a father than to affect to outbrave the orders of a mother. 

Philaminta. I’ll let her see to whose commands the laws 
of reason subject all her desires; and who ought to govern, her 
father or her mother, spirit or body, form or matter. 

Armanda. They owed you at least a compliment upon it; 
and this little gentleman uses you strangely, to resolve to be 
your son-in-law in spite of your teeth. 

Philaminta. He is not so now in the way his heart might 
iiave had pretensions to it. I thought him handsome, and 
approved of your loves; but he always displeased me by his 
proceedings; he knew that, thank Heaven, I undertook to write; 
and yet never desired me to read anything to him. 


Scene II 

Clitandcr {entering softly, and listening unseen), Armanda, 

Philaminta. 

Armanda. I would not suffer, if I were you, that he should 
ever be Henrietta’s husband. They would do me mucli wrong 
to have the least thought that I speak like an interested person 
in this case, and that the base trick which people find he has 
served me has occasioned any secret indignation in my heart. 
The soul is fortified against any such blows by the solid succour 
of philosophy, and by that one may raise one’s self above ever)'- 
thing; but to treat you so, is putting you to a nonplus. You 
are obliged by honour to be contrary to liis inclinations, and in 
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short he’s a man you ought not to be pleased with. I never 
found, by talking together, that he has any esteem for you at 

the bottom. 

Philaminta. Poor blockhead ! 

Armanda. Notwithstanding the noise your fame makes, he 
always appeared cold in praising you. 

Philaminta. Brute! 

Armanda. And I have twenty times read some of your 
verses as new things, which he did not think fine. 

Philaminta. Impertinence ! 

Armanda. We often quarrelled about it, and you would not 
think how many follies 

Clitander. [To Armanda.] Oh, softly, pray. A little charity, 
madam, or at least a little honesty. What injury have I done 
you? And what is my offence, that you should arm all your 
eloquence against me? That you should endeavour to destroy 
me, and take so much pains to render me odious to those I stand 
in need of? Speak. Say whence this terrible wrath proceeds? 
I am desirous that this lady should be an impartial judge in 
the case. 

Armanda. If I had the wrath you would accuse me of, I 
could find enough to authorise it. You would be too deserving 
of it; for first flames fix themselves by such sacred rights on the 
heart, that one ought to lose fortune, and renounce the light 
rather than burn with the fires of another love; no horror Is 
equal to the changing one’s vows, and every faiilUess heart is 
a monster in morality. 

Clitander. Do you call that infidelity, madam, which the 
fierceness of your soul enjoined me; I only obey the laws it 
imposes on me, and if I offend you, that alone is the cause of it. 
Your charms had at first got entire possession of my heart. 
It burnt for two years with a constant ardour; there’s no 
assiduous care, duty, respect, service, which it did not make 
amorous sacrifices of to you. But all my fires, all my care 
could do nothing with you, 1 found you still contrary to my 
softest addresses. That which you refuse, I offer to the choice 
of another. See. Is it my fault, madam, or yours? Did 
my heart run to a change, or did you drive it? Is it I that leave 
you, or you that turn me away ? 

Armanda. Do you call it, being contrary to your addresses, 
sir, to deprive ’em of what they had of vulgar in ’em; and to 
endeavour reduang ’em to that purity in wliich the beauty of 
perfect love consists? You can^t for me keep your thou<>ht 
n — M ® 
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clear and disentangled from the commerce of sense; and you 
don’t taste in the greatest of its charms that union of hearts, 
where the bodies are not concerned. You can’t love but with 
a gross passion, but with all the train of material ties; and to 
nourish the fires which are produced in you, there must be 
marriage, with all that follows it. Foh! What strange love! 
How far are great souls from burning with these terrestrial 
flames! The senses have no share in all their ardours; this 
amiable passion would marry nothing but the heart, and leaves 
the rest behind as nothing worth; ’tis a fire pure and clear, like 
the celestial fires; with this they breathe only virtuous sighs, 
and never incline to base desires. Nothing impure has to do 
with the end they propose. They love for the sake of loving, 
and for nothing else; their transports are only to the mind; 
and none can perceive that they have a body. 

Clikinder. For my part, madam, I perceive, with your leave, 
that I have unluckily a body as well as a soul, and find it sticks 
too close to it to leave it behind ; I don’t understand the art of 
these separations; Heaven has denied me that philosophy, and 
my body and soul go together. There’s nothing finer, as you 
have observed, than these purified desires which regard the 
mind only, that union of hearts, and those tender thoughts, so 
thoroughly disentangled from the commerce of sense. But 
these amours are too refined for me; I am a little grosser, as 
you accuse me; I love entire, myself, and I’m desirous, I must 
confess, that the love which anybody has for me, should be to 
my whole person. This is not a matter worthy of such great 
punishments, and, without doing any wrong to your fine senti- 
ments, I see that my method is very much followed in the 
world, and that marriage is sufficiently in fashion, passes for a 
tie virtuous and tender enough to warrant the desire I had of 
becoming your husband, without giving you cause to appear 
offended at the liberty of such a thought. 

Armanda. Mighty well, sir, extremely well, since your 
brutish sentiments will be satisfied without hearkening to me; 
since there must be carnal ties and corporeal chains to reduce 
you to a faithful ardour, if my mother consents to’t. I’ll bring 
my mind to agree with you in what we are speaking of. 

Clitander. ’Tis too late, madam, another has taken place; 
and by such a return I should basely abuse my asylum, and 
wrong the goodness to which I fled from your haughtiness. 

PJnlaminla. But in short, do you reckon upon my consent, 
sir, when you promise yourself this other match? Be pleased 
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' to know then, in your visions, that I have another husband 
ready for Henrietta. 

Clitander. Pray, madam, consider of your choice; expose me, 
I beg you, to less disgrace; and don’t doom me to the shameful 
fate of finding myself a rival of Mr. Trissotin’s. The love of 
wits, which makes you so contrary to me, could not oppose to 
me a less noble adversary. Tliere are many whom the ill taste 
of the age has reputed wits; but Mr. Trissotin has not been able 
to deceive anybody, and everyone does justice to his writings. 

1 They take him everywhere, but here, for what he is, and I have 
been twenty times surprised to see you raise to the skies silly 
verses which you would have disowned had you made 'em 
yourself. 

Philaminta. If you judge of him quite otherwise than we, 
'tis because we see him with other eyes than you. 

% 

Scene III 

Trissotin, Philaminta, Armanda, Clitander. 

Trissotin. [To Philaminta!\ I’m come to tell you a great piece 
of news, madam. We have escaped finely while we slept. A 
world has passed along just by us, is fallen across our vortex, 
and if it had met our earth in the way, it had been dashed to 
pieces like glass. 

Philaminta. Let us lay aside this discourse for another 
season, this gentleman finds neither rhyme nor reason in it; 
he professes to cherish ignorance, and to hate wit and learning 
above anything. 

Clitander. This truth wants some softening. I must explain 
myself, madam; I only hate that wit and learning which spoil 
people. These are things which in themselves are fine and 
good ; but I would rather choose to be in the rank of the ignorant , 
than see myself learned like some people. 

Trissotin. For my part, I don’t hold, whatever effect may be 
supposed, that learning can spoil anything. 

Clitander. And 'tis my opinion that learning often makes 
very ^eat fools, both in word and deed. 

Trissotin. TW’s a great paradox. 

Clitander. The proof of it would be easy enough, I believe, 
without being vepr wise. If reason should fail, I am sure famous 
examples won t fail me however. 

Trissotin. You may cite, that will conclude nothing. 
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Clitander. I’ll not go very far to find one to my purpose. 
Trtssotin. For my part, I don’t see these famous examples. 
Clitander. I see ’em so plain, that they almost strike me blind. 
Trissoiin. I have thought hitherto that ’twas ignorance 
which made great fools, not learning. 

Clitander. You have thought very wrong; and I assure you 
that a learned fool is more foolish than an ignorant fool. 

Trissotin. Common opinion is against your maxims, since 
ignorant and foolish are synonymous terms. 

Clitander. If you’ll take it according to the use of words, the 
alliance is greater between pedant and fool. 

Trissotin. Folly in the one appears perfectly pure. 

Clitander. And study in the other adds to nature. 

Trissotin. Learning in itself has eminent merit. 

Clitander. Learning in a blockhead becomes impertinent. 
Trissotin. Ignorance must have very great charms for you, 
since you take up arms so eagerly in her defence. 

Clitander. If ignorance has very great charms for me, 'tis 
because certain learned people offer themselves to my view. 

Trissotin. Those certain learned people might, if we knew 
’em, be as good as certain other people that we see appear. 

Clitander. Yes, if it was to be left to those certain learned 
people; but the certain other people would not agree to this. 

Philaminta. [To Clitander.] I think, sir 

Clitander. Good now, madam, the gentleman is able enough 
without your coming to his assistance; I have but too rough an 
assailant already, and I can only defend myself by retreating. 

Armanda. But the offensive eagerness of each repartee 
which you 

Clitander. Another second! I have done then. 

Philaminta. One may bear these sort of combats in conver- 
sation, provided the person be not attacked. 

Clitander. Oh! lack-a-day, all this has nothing in it to offend 
him; he understands raillery as well as any man in France; and 
he can feel himself piqued with many other strokes, and yet his 
glory docs nothing but make a jest of ’em. 

Trissotin. I don’t wonder in the combat I have undertaken, 
to see the gentleman take the thesis he maintains; he’s much 
in at Court, that’s enough; the Court, 'tis well known, does not 
stand up for wit; it has an interest in supporting ignorance, and 
’tis as being a courtier that he undertakes its defence. 

Clitander. You wish very ill to the poor Court, and its un- 
happiness is very great, to see you wits declaim against it every 
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day; that when anything chagrins you, you quarrel with it; 
and arraigning its bad taste, accuse it alone for your ill success. 
Give me leave, Mr. Trissotin, to tell you with all the respect 
your name inspires me with, that you and your brethren would 
do very well to speak of the Court in a more tender manner; 
that, take it at the bottom, it is not so ignorant as you gentlemen 
imagine; that it has common sense to judge of everything; that 
something of good taste may be formed there; and that without 
flattery, the natural wit there is worth all the obscure learning 
of pedantry. 

Trissotin. We see the effects of its good taste, sir. 

Clitander. Do you see, sir, that it lias so bad a one? 

Trissotin. What I see, sir, is, that Rasius and Baldus for 
learning do honour to France; and that all their merit, which is 
very visible, doesn’t attract either tlie eyes or gifts of the Court. 

Clitander. I see your uneasiness, and that ’tis through 
modesty you don’t place yourself, sir, with them. Not to bring 
you therefore into the discourse, What do your able heroes do 
for the State? What service do their writings do it, that they 
accuse the Court of horrible injustice, and complain in all places 
that it fails to pour down the favour of its gifts upon their 
learned names. Their learning is mighty necessary to France, 
and the Court has much to do with the books they write. Three 
beggarly fellows get it into their pitiful heads, that if they are 
but printed, and bound in calf, they are important persons in the 
State; that the destiny of crowns depends on their pen; that at 
the least rumour of their productions they should see pensions 
flying about ’em; that the eyes of the universe are fixed upon 
them; that the glory of their name is spread everywhere; and 
that they are famous prodigies in learning for knowing what 
others have said before ’em, for having had ears and eyes for 
thirty years, for having employed nine or ten thousand nights’ 
labour to perplex themselves with Greek and Latin, and load 
their minds with an unintelligible booty of all the old trash that 
lies scattered in books; men that always appear drunk with 
their learning; meritoriously rich in importunate babble; unskilful 
m eve^thing, void of common sense, and full of ridicule and 
impertinence to decry true wit and learning everywhere 

Phlaminta. Your warmth is very great, and this transport 
shows the movement of nature in you. ’Tis the name of rival 
that exates m your breast 
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Scene IV 

Trissotin, Philaminta, Clitander, Arynanda, Julian. 

Julian. The learned person that paid you a visit just now, 
madam, and whose humble servant I have the honour of being, 
exhorts you to read this letter. 

Philaminia. However important this may be which I am 
desired to read, know, friend, that ’tis a piece of rudeness to 
come and interrupt discourse; and that a servant, who knows 
how to behave, should have recourse to the people of the house 
to be introduced. 

Julian. rU note down that in my book, madam. 

Philaminta, Trissotin boasts, madam, that he’s to marry 
your daughter. I give you notice that his philosophy only aims 
at your wealth, and that you would do well not to conclude 
the match till you have seen the poem which I am composing 
against him. While you wait for this picture, in which I intend 
to set him forth to you in all his colours, I send you Horace, 
Virgil, Terence, and Catullus, where you’ll see all the passages 
he has pilfered, marked in the margin. 

Here’s a merit attacked by a great many enemies, on account 
of the marriage I had promised myself; and this railing invites 
me to do an action directly which may confound envy, which 
may let him see that this endeavour of his has brought the 
sooner to effect what it thought to have broke off. [To Juliani\ 
Relate all this to your master directly, and tell him, that 
in order to let him know what great value I set on his noble 
advice, and how worthy I think it to be followed, [Pointing to 
Trissotini\ I’ll marry my daughter to the gentleman this night. 

Scene V 

Philaminta, Armanda, Clitander. 

Philaminia. [To Clitander.'^ You, sir, as friend to all the 
family, may assist at the signing of their contract, and I, on my 
part, invite you to it. Armanda, take care to send to a notary, 
and to go and give your sister notice of the business. 

Armanda. There’s no occasion to give my sister any notice, 
that gentleman there will take care to run and carry her this 
news immediately, and to dispose her heart to be rebellious 
to you. 
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Philamiuia. We shall see who has most power over her, and 
if I am able to bring her back to her duty. 


Scene VI 
Armanda, Clitatider. 

Armanda. I am very sorry, sir, to see that things are not 
altogether disposed according to your intentions. 

Clitander. I’ll go and labour, madam, with diligence that 
this great sorrow mayn’t remain long at your heart. 

Armanda. I’m afraid that your labour won’t have too good 
an issue. 

Clitander. Perhaps you may see your fear mistaken. 

Armanda. I hope I shall. 

Clitander. I’m persuaded of it; and that I shall be seconded 
by your assistance. 

Armanda. Yes, I’m going to serve you with all my might. 

Clitander. And that service is sure of my acknowledgment. 


Scene VII 

Chrisdus, Aristus, Henrietta, Clitander. 

Clitander. Without your assistance, sir, I shall be unhappy. 
Your wife has rejected my inclinations, and her heart is pre- 
possessed in favour of Trissotin for a son-in-law. 

Chrisdus. What maggot has she got in her head then? 
Why the deuce would she have this Mr. Trissotin? 

Aristus. 'Tis by the honour he has of rhyming in Latin, that 
he gams the advantage over his rival. 

Clitander. She’ll have the wedding this very evening. 
Chrtsaltis, This evening ? 

Clitander. This evening. 

Chrisalus. And this evening I’m resolved, in order to thwart 
her, that you two shall be married. 

rSr; ? “P ‘he contract. 

shoiJd^do him to draw up that which he 

to HCTTOtta.] And the lady is to be 
hS^for. P^®P»™ her 

hefS^; I commMd her with fuU power to prepare 
her hand for this other alliance. I'U let ’em see that there’s 
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no other master to command in my house but myself. {To 
Henrietta] We’ll return presently, be sure stay for us. Come, 
follow me, brother; and you, son-in-law. 

Henrietta. [To ArisUis.l Alas! Keep him but always in 
this humour. 

Arisius. I’ll make use of everything to serve your love. 


Scene VIII 
Henrietta, Clitander. 

Clitander. Whatever powerful succours arc promised my 
passion, my most solid hope is in your heart, madam. 

Henrietta. As for my heart, you may assure yourself of that. 

Clitander. I can’t but be happy when I have that support. 

Henrietta. You see to what ties they intend to constrain it. 

Clitander. As long as it is for me, I see nothing to fear. 

Henrietta. I’ll go and try everything in favour of our tender 
desires; and if all my endeavours can’t give me to you, there’s 
one retreat my heart’s resolved on, which will hinder me from 
being anyone’s else. 

Clitander. Just Heaven, defend me from ever receiving 
from you that proof of your love. 


ACT V 
Scene I 

Henrietta, Trissolin. 

Henrietta. ’Tis about the marriage, sir, for which my mother 
is preparing, that I was desirous to talk to you in private; 
thinking that in the confusion the house is in, I might be able 
to make you hearken to reason. I know that you think me 
capable of bringing you a very considerable fortune in marriage; 
but money, which we see so many people esteem, has charms 
unworthy of a true philosopher. And the contempt of wealth 
and frivolous greatness ought not to shine in your words alone. 

Trissotin. Neither is it that which I am charmed with in 
you; your sparkling charms, your eyes piercing and amorous, 
your gracefulness and air, are the wealth, the riches, which 
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have attracted my tenders and addresses to you; ’tis with those 
treasures alone that I am enamoured. 

Henrietta. I am much indebted to your generous passion. 
This obliging affection confounds me, and I’m grieved, sir, that 
I am not able to answer it. I esteem you as much as one can 
esteem anyone, but I find an obstacle tliat hinders me from 
loving you. A heart, you know, cannot be possessed by two, 
and I perceive that Clitander is master of mine. I know that 
he has much less merit than you, that I have ill eyes to choose 
him for a husband, and that you have a hundred fine talents 
which ought to please me. I see plainly that I’m in the wrong, 
but can’t help it; and all the effect reason has upon me is to wisli 
myself far enough for being so blind. 

Trissotin. The gift of your hand, which I’m encouraged to 
make pretensions to, will deliver me that heart which Clitander 
now possesses; and I have room to presume, that by a thousand 
soft cares I shall be able to find the art of making myself beloved. 

Henrietta. No; my soul is fixed to its first vows, and cannot 
be touched, sir, by your tendernesses. I dare to explain myself 
freely here to you, and my confession has nothing in it that 
should shock you. This amorous ardour which springs up in 
hearts is not, you know, the effect of merit; caprice has a share 
in it, and when anyone pleases us, we are often at a loss to say 
why he does. If people loved, sir, through choice and wisdom, 
you would have had my whole heart, and mv whole affection; 
but one sees that love directs itself otherwise. I beg you'd 
leave me to my blindness, and not make use of the violence that 
for your sake is put upon my obedience. A man of honour will 
owe nothing to the power which parents have over us; he refuses 
to let what he loves be sacrificed to him, and wall not obtain a 
heart from anyone but itself. Don’t spur on my mother to 
exercise, by her choice, the rigour of her power upon my inclin- 
ations. Remove your love from me, and bear to some other 
tne nomage of a heart so precious as yours* 

Trissotin, What way can this heart be able to satisfy you ? 
Impose on it any commands that may be executed. Can it be 
wpab e of not loving you, unless you cease, madam, to be 

anuable, and to display m your eyes celestial charms 

aennetta. Nay, sir, let us leave this idle stuff. You have 

Amaranthas, whom you every- 

IinH charing m your verses, and for whom you vow 
such an amorous ardour- - ^ 

Trtssotm. ’Tis my wit that speaks, and not my heart. I’m 

U~-*U 831 ' 
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only in love with them as a poet; but I love the adorable Hen- 
rietta in earnest. 

Henrietla. Oh ! pray, sir 

Tnssotin. If this offends you, I am not likely to give over 
my offence towards you. This ardour, hitherto unknown to 
you, consecrates vows of eternal duration to you; nothing can 
put a stop to their amiable transports; and notwithstanding 
your beauty may condemn my endeavours, I cannot refuse the 
assistance of a motlier who intends to crorni so dear a flame; 
and provided I obtain so great a happiness, provided I have 
you, ’tis no matter how. 

Henrietta. But do you know that people run a greater risk 
than they imagine in using violence to a heart? That ’tis not 
very secure, let me tell you plainly, to marry a woman against 
her will; and that finding herself under constraint, she may be 
hurried to resentments which a husband ought to fear. 

Trissotin. Such a discourse has nothing in it to make me 
alter my purpose. The wise man is prepared for all events; 
cured by reason of vulgar weaknesses, he sets himself above 
these sort of things, and does not take the least shadow of 
trouble about anything which is not to depend on himself. 

Henrietla. In truth, sir. I’m transported with you; and I 
did not think that philosophy was so fine a thing as it is, to teach 
people to bear such accidents with constancy. This firmness 
of soul, so singular in you, deserves to have an illustrious subject 
given it; is worthy to find one who may take with pleasure 
continual pains to place it in full light; and as I dare not, to say 
the truth, think myself very proper to give it the whole lustre 
of its glory, I leave it to some other person, and swear to you, 
between ourselves, that I renounce the happiness of seeing you 
my husband. 

Trissotin. Going] We shall sec by and by, how the affair 
will go; for t ley have got the notary within already. 

Scene II 

Chrisalus, Clitander, Henrietta, Martina. 

Chrisaliis. Daughter, I’m glad to see you. Come, come and 
do your duty, and submit your desires to the will of a father, 
ril. I’ll teach your mother how to behave; and to brave her the 
more, here I bring back Martina, and will fix her in the house 
again in spite of her teeth. 
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Henrietta. Your resolutions deserve praise. Take care that 
this humour doesn’t change, father. Be firm in resolving on what 
you wish, and don’t suffer yourself to be seduced from your good 
intentions. Don’t slacken; but act so as to hinder my mother 
from getting the better of you. 

Chrisalus. What! Do you take me for a booby? 

Henrietta. Heaven forbid! 

Chrisalus. Am I a simpleton, pray? 

Henrietta. I don’t say so. 

Chrisalus. Am I thought incapable of the firm sentiments 
of a reasonable man ? 

Henrietta. No, father. 

Chrisalus. At the age I am of, have not I sense enough to be 
master of my house? 

Henrietta. Certainly. 

Chrisalus. Have I such a weakness of soul to suffer myself 
to be led by the nose by my wife? 

Henrietta. Oh! no, father. 

Chrisalus. How now! \Vhat do you mean then? I think 
you are very merry in talking to me thus. 

Henrietta. If I have offended you, it was not my intention. 

Chrisalus. My will ought to be follosved entirely in this 
house. 

Henrietta. Very well, father. 

Chrisalus. None besides myself has a right to govern in 
the house. ® 


Henrietta. True, you are in the right. 

Chrisalus. ’Tis I that hold the place of chief of the family 
Henrietta. Agreed. 

Chrisalus. ’Tis I who ought to dispose of my daughter. 
Henrietta, Yes. fc> 


Chrisalus, Heaven gives me a full authority over you. 
Hentieiid^ Who says the contrary? 

^ husband, ’tis 

your father you must obey, not your mother. 

ajl llhfst obeVyou‘ 

rebellious to my 


Cltiander. Here she brings the notary with her. 

Chrisalus. Second me, all of you 

Let me alone; TU take care to encourage you if 
there be any occasion for it. encourage you, ii 
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Scene III 

Philaminta, Belisa, Armanda, Trissotin, The Notary, Chrisalus, 

Clilander, Henrietta, Martina. 

Philaminta. \To the Notary^ Can’t you change your savage 
style, and draw up a contract in good language? 

Notary. Our style is very good, and I should be a blockhead, 
madam, if I attempted to change the least word in it. 

Belisa. Ah! ^Vhat barbarism in the middle of France! 
But however, sir, for learning’s ?ake, instead of pounds, shillings, 
and pence, let the portion be e.xpressed in mines and talents; 
and date by the words ides and kalends. 

Notary. I? Why if I was to agree with your demands, I 
should have all my companions liiss at me. 

Philaminta. In vain we complain of this barbarism. Come, 
sir, take the table and write. [Seeing Martina] How, howl 
Dares that impudent hussy show her face again ? Pray, why 
do you bring her to my house again? 

Chrisalus. We shall tell you why by and by, at leisure. We 
have another thing to determine now. 

Notary. Let us proceed to the contract. Where’s the bride 
that is to be? 

Philaminta. She I marry is the younger daughter. 

Notary. Good. 

Cbisalus. [Pointing to Henrietta] Ay, here she is, sir; her 
name is Henrietta. 

Notary. Very well. And where’s the bridegroom? 

Philaminta. [Pointing to Trissotin.] The husband I give her 
is this gentleman. 

Chrisalus. [Pointing to Clitander] And he that I myself 
intend she shall marry, is this genllcm.an. 

Notary. Two husbands ! that’s too many according to custom. 

Philaminta. [To the Notary] What do you stop for? Set 
down, set down Mr. Trissotin for my son-in-law. 

Chrisalus. For my son-in-law, set down, set down Mr. 

Clitander. 

Notary. Be at concord then; and upon mature judgment 
see and agree between yourselves upon a bridegroom. 

Philaminta. Follow, sir, follow the choice I have fixed on. 

Chrisalus. Do, sir, do what I have resolved on. 

Notary. Tell me first which of the two I must obey. 

Philaminta. [To Chrisalus] What! do you dispute my will 
then? 
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Chrisalus. I can’t bear that my daughter should be sought 
after only for love of the wealth that’s in my family. 

Philaminta. Truly your riches are much thought of here; 
and ’tis a very worthy suspicion for a wise man, 

Chrisalus. In short, I have made choice of Clitander for her 
husband. 

Philaminta. And here’s the person, [Pointing to Trissotin.\ 
I have pitched on for her husband; and my choice shall be 
followed, that’s a resolved point. 

Chrisalus. Hey-day! You pitch on him there in a very 
absolute manner. 

Martina. ’Tis not for the wife to prescribe; and I am for 
giving the upper part in everything to the men. 

Chrisalus. That's well said. 

Martina. My discharge was given me a hundred times, that’s 
certain; but the hen ought not to crow before the cock. 

Chrisalus. Certainly. 

Martina. And we see that people jeer at a man when his 
wife wears the breeches. 

Chrisalus. True. 


Martina. If I had a husband, I must needs say I would have 
him be master of the house; I should not love him if he proved 
a booby; and if I contested with him out of whim, or spoke too 

loud, I should think it right if he lowered ray tone with a few 
stripes. 

Chrisalus. She speaks as she ought to do. 

Martina. My master is in the right to design an agreeable 
husband for his daughter. 

Chrisalus. Yes. 


Martina. For what reason should he refuse her Clitander 
young and handsome as he is? And why, pray, should he give 
her a scholar, who is always a-criticising ? She must have a 
husband, not a schoolmaster; and not desiring to understand 
breek or Latin, she has no need of Mr. Trissotin. 

Chrisalus. Very well. 

Philaminta. We must suffer her to prate at her ease. 

Scholars are good for nothing but to preach in a 

& V ^ ^ ^ thousand times, that I would never 

have a man of learning for my husband. Learning is not at all 

Tnd ^ ‘j; ^ ^ ^ith matrimony; 

neither A nor B, and, m one word, is a doctor only for his wife. 
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Philaminta. [To Chrisalus!\ Have you done? And have I 
long enough hearkened quietly to your worthy interpreter? 

Chrisaltis. She has spoken truth. 

Philaminta. To cut short all this dispute^ I will absolutely 
have my desire executed. [Poinling to Trissotin^ Henrietta 
and the gentleman shall be joined immediately; I have said it, 
and I’ll have it so; make me no reply. If you have given your 
word to Clitander, offer him her elder sister for a match. 

Chrisalus. Here’s an accommodation of this affair. See; 
[To Henrietta and Clitander.] do you give your consent. 

Henrietta. What, father! 

Clitander. [To Chrisalus.] How, sir! 

Belisa. She might easily have proposals made to her which 
would please her much better; but we establish a kind of love 
which must be as refined as the morning-star; the thinking 
substance may be admitted into it, but we banish from it the 
extended substance. 


Scene IV 

Aristus, Chrisalus, Philaminta, Belisa, Henrietta, Armanda, 
Trissotin, The Notary, Clitander, Martina. 

Aristus. I am sorry to disturb these joyful rites by the grief 
I am obliged to bring hither. These two letters make me the 
bearer of two pieces of news, on account of which I have felt 
very great concern for you; [To Philaminta^ one for you, came 
to me from my attorney; [To Chrisalus!] the other, for you, came 
to me from Lyons. 

Philaminta. What misfortune can be sent us word of, that 
ought to trouble us? 

Aristus. This letter contains one, as you may read. 

Philaminta. Madam, I have desired your brother to deliver 
you this letter, which will inform you of what I durst not come 
to tell you. Your great negligence in your affairs has been the 
cause that the clerk of your reporting-judge did not give me 
notice; and you have absolutely lost your suit, which you might 

have gained. 

Chrisalus. [To Philaminta.] Your suit lost! 

Philaminta. [To Chrisalus^ You are too much concerned! 
My lieart is not at all shaken with this blow. Show a less 
common soul, an<l brave, like me, the strokes of fortune. 
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Your want of care costs you forty thousand crowns; and 'tis to 
pay that sum with the charges, that you are condemned by the 
order of court. 

Condemned? Ah! That word is shocking, and was made for 
criminals only, 

Arisius. He’s in the wrong indeed, and you justly exclaim 
against him. He ought to have said, that you are desired by 
order of court to pay only forty thousand crowns, and the 
necessary charges. 

Philaminta. Let us see the other. 


Chrisaltis. The friendship which binds me to your brother, 
makes me interest myself in all that concerns you. I know 
that you have put your money into the hands of Argantes and 
Damon, and I must acquaint you that they both became 
bankrupts on the same day. 

0 Heavens! to lose all my money at once thus! 

Philaminta. [To Chrisalus.\ Ah! What a shameful trans- 
port! Fie. All this is nothing; to a truly wise man, no change 
of fortune is fatal ; and though he lose everything, he still remains 
firm to himself. Let us finish our affair, and quit your concern. 
His wealth, [Pointing to Trissotin] may suffice both for us 
and himself. 

J^sotin. No, madam, forbear to press this affair. I see 
the whole world is averse to this match, and I have no intention 
to put a force upon people. 

Phtlamtnia. This reflection came suddenly to you! It 
follows very close, sir, upon our misfortune. 

Trtssotin. At last I am tired with so much resistance. I had 

confusion, and don’t desire a heart 
that won t surrender itself. 

I ^ your honour, what I 

have hitherto refused to believe. ' 

Trissotin. You may see in me what you please and I little 

SamT r ^ X would suffer 

here I wnnM r ^ undergone 
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Scene V 

Arisiiis, Chrisalus, Pkilaminta, Bclisa, Armaiida, Henrietta^ 

Clilauder, The Notary, Martina. 

Philaminta. How plainly has he discovered his mercenary 
soul! And how little philosophical is this action of his! 

Clitander. I don’t pretend to be one; but yet, madam, I 
cleave to your destiny; and dare offer you with my person what- 
ever wealth fortune is known to have given me. 

Philaminta. You charm me, sir, by this generous act; and 
I’ll therefore crown your amorous desires. Yes, I grant 
Henrietta to the eager ardour 

Henrietta. No, mother, I now change my mind; suffer me to 
resist your intention. 

Clitander. What, do you oppose my felicity? And when 
I find everyone agree to my love 

Henrietta. I know the smallness of your fortune, Clitander, 
and I always desired you for a husband, when I found that my 
marrying you would settle your affairs at the same time that it 
satisfied my tender desires; but since the fates are so contrary 
to us, I love you so much in this extremity as not to load you 
with our adversity. 

Clitander. Any destiny with you would be agreeable to me; 
and, without you, none would be supportable. 

Henrietta. Love always talks thus in its transports, but let 
us avoid the disquiet of vexatious reflections. Notliing wears 
out so much the ardour of the knot that ties us, as the 
grievous want of necessary possessions; and people often accuse 
one another of the direful sorrow wliich proceeds from such 
engagements. 

Arislus. [To Henrietta.] Is what we have just now learnt, 
the only motive wliich makes you refuse to marry Clitander? 

Henrietta. Otherwise you should see me fly to it with all my 
heart ; and I only refuse to take him, because I love him too well. 

Arislus. Suffer yourself then to be bound by such an amiable 
union. The news I brought you was false; ’twas a stratagem, 
a surprising device which I resolved to try, in order to serve 
your love, to undeceive my sister, and let her see what her 
philosopher would prove upon trial. 

Chrisalus. Heaven be praised ! 

Philaminta. I’m glad at heart for the vexation which the 
base deserter will feel. To see this match concluded in a 
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splendid manner, will be the greatest punishment to his sordid 
avarice. 

Chrisalus. [To Cliiander] I knew very well that you would 
have her. 

Arnianda. [To Philamiuta.] Will you sacrifice me then in 
this manner to their inclinations? 

Philaminla. It will not be you that I sacrifice to ’em ; you 
have the support of philosophy, and can see their ardour crowned 
with a contented eye. 

Belisa. I^et him take care however to retain me in his heart. 
People often marry through a sudden despair, which they 
afterwards repent of as long as they live. 

Chrisalus. [To the NotaTy.'\ Come, sir, follow the order I 
gave you, and draw up the contract as I said. 
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The Cheats op Scapin. a Comedy of Three Ads in Prose acted at Patii, 
at the Theatre of the Palace-Royal, the i^th of May, 1671, 

If we excuse the ridiculous incident of the sack, which has been 
so often criticised upon after Despreaux, we shall find in The Cheats 
of Scapin some riches of antiquity which have not displeased the 
modems. Plautus would not have even rejected the very incident 
of the sack, nor the scene of the galley, corrected from Cyrano, and 
would have discovered himself in the vivacity which animates the 
plot. Terence would not have been ashamed of the simplicity and 
elegance \vith which the piece opens, where Octavio relates to bis 
servant, or rather repeats himself, a piece of news which afflicts 
him; whilst the valet, like an echo, confirms it by monosyllables. 
Terence would have discovered himself again in that scene where 
Argante talks aloud to himself, while Scapin answers him without 
being either seen or heard by Argante, in order to let the spectator 
into the cheat he was contriving. In short, although the servants, 
who, like the slaves in Plautus and Terence, are the soul of this 
piece, do not afford a comic humour so elegant as that which Moli^re 
lias first given an example of to his age, yet we can’t help applauding 
this inferior kind likewise. 


ACTORS 


Argante, father to Octavio and Zerbinetta. 

GfiRONTE, father to Leander and Hiacintha. 

Octavio, son to Argante, and in love with Hiacintha. 

Leander, son to Givonte, and in love with Zerbinetta. 

Zerbinetta, supposed a gipsy, and discovered to be daughter to 
Argante. 

Hiacintha, daughter to Gironte. 

ScAPiN. valet to Leander. 

Silvester, valet to Octavio. 

Nerina, nurse to Hiacintha. 

Carlos, friend to Scapin. 

Two Porters. 


Scene: Naples. 


ACT I 


Scene I 


Octavio, Silvester. 


Octavio. Sad news to an enamoured heartl What cruel 
extremities am I reduced to! You have just heard, Silvester, 
at the port, that my father is upon his return? 

Silvester. Yes. 

Octavio. That he arrived this very morning? 

Silvester. This very morning. 

Octavio. And that he comes back with a resolution to marry 
me? 

Silvester. Yes. 

Octavio. To a daughter of Signor G^ronte? 

Silvester. Of Signor G^ronte. 

Octavio. And that this young lady is ordered hither from 
Tarentum for that purpose? 

Silvester. Yes. 

Octavio. And you have this news from my uncle? 

Silvester. From your uncle. 

Octavio. Whom my father acquainted with this, by letter? 
Silvester. By letter. 

Octavio. And this uncle, you say, knows all our affairs? 
Silvester. All our affairs. 

Octavio. Pshaw! Prithee speak, and don’t act on this fashion. 

catching the words out of my mouth. 

Silvester. What can I say more? You forget not one 
circumstance, and you tell things just as they are. 

Octavio. Advise me, at least, and tell me what I must do in 
this cruel conjuncture. 

Troth, I find myself as much embarrassed here as 

you are, and I ve a good deal of occasion that somebody should 
give advice to me. ^ 


Oc^vio. I am killed by this plaguy return. 
iswest^. And I am no less so. 

ve a sudden storm of impetuous repnmands pour upon me. 

367 
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Silvester. Reprimands are nothing, would Heaven I were 
quit at that rate! But for my part I am like to pay much 
dearer for your follies, I see a cloud of cudgel-blows forming at a 
distance which will burst upon my shoulders. 

Octavio. Heavens! which way shall I get clear of the per- 
plexity I find myself in? 

Silvester. You should have thought of that before you had 
brought yourself into’t. 

Octavio. Pooh I you tease me to death with your unseasonable 
lectures. 

Silvester. And you me much more, by your giddy actions. 

Octavio. What must I do? What am I to resolve on? 
What remedy can I have recourse to? 


Scene II 

Octavio, Scapin, Silvester. 

Scapin. How now, Signor Octavio? What’s the matter 
with you? What ails you? What disorder is this? You’re 
much disturbed, I see. 

Octavio. Ah! my dear Scapin, Tm undone, Pm lost irre- 
coverably, I am the most unfortunate of men. 

Scapin. How so? 

Octavio. Hast thou heard nothing in regard to me? 

Scapin. No. 

Octavio. Hy father’s just a-coming with Signor Geronte, and 
the}’ are determined to marry me. 

Scapin. Well, what is there so horrible in that? 

Octavio. Alas, you know the cause of my uneasiness. 

Scapin. No, but ’tis your fault if I don't know it very soon, 
and I’m a man of consolation, one wlio interests myself in young 
people’s affairs. 

Octavio. Oh ! Scapin, if thou couldst find any invention, forge 
any plot, to deliver me from the misery I’m in, I siiuuld think 
myself indebted to thee for more than life. 

Scapin. To tell you the truth, there are few things impossible 
to me, when I am pleased to engage in ’em. Heaven has doubt- 
less bestowed on me a fine genius enough for all those dean 
turns of wit, and those ingenious gallantries, to which the 
ignorant vulgar give the name of imposture; and without 
vanity, I can say that there has scarce been a man seen who 
was a more dexterous artist at expedients and intrigues, who 
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acquired more glory in that noble profession, than myself. But 
in troth, merit is too ill rewarded nowadays, and I have 
renounced all these things ever since the chagrin of a certain 
affair which happened to me. 

Octavio. How! What affair, Scapin? 

Scapin. An adventure in which I was embroiled with justice. 

Octavio. With justice? 

Scapin. Yes. We had a trifling quarrel together. 

Octavio. You, and justice? 

Scapin. Yes, she used me but scurvily, and I was piqued 
to such a degree at the ingratitude of the age, that I resolved 
to act no longer. But enough. Go on with the story of your 
adventure. 

Octavio. You know, Scapin, ’tis two months ago that Signor 
Geronte and my father embarked together upon a voyage which 
regards a certain commerce, wherein both their interests were 
concerned. 

Scapin. I know it. 

Octavio. And that Leander and I were left by our fathers; 
I under the conduct of Silvester, and Leander under thy direction. 

Scapin. Yes. I have acquitted myself very well of my 
charge. 

Octavio. Some time after, Leander met with a young gipsy, 
with whom he fell in love. 

Scapin. That I know too. 

Octavio. As we are great friends, he presently let me into 
the secret of his amour, and carried me to see this girl, whom I 
thought handsome, ’tis true, but not to such a degree as he 
would have had me think her. He entertained me with 
nothing but her, from day to day, at every turn exaggerated her 
beauty and her gracefulness to me; he extolled her wit, and 
spoke to me with transport of the charms of her conversation, 
which he reported to me even to the least word, and took 
pains to rnake me think ’em the most sprightly in the world. 
He sometimes quarrelled with me for not being sufficiently 
sensible of things he had told me, and blamed me for ever for 
the indifference I showed to the flames of love. 

Scapin. I don’t as yet see whither this tends. 

Octavio. One day, as I accompanied him to visit the people 
m whose custody the dear object of his passion is, we heard, 
m a little house of a by-street, some lamenUtions mixed with a 
good ded of sobbing. We asked what it was. A woman told 
us, sighing, that we might there see something most piteous in 
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the persons of foreigners; and that, except we were insensible, 
we should be touched with it. 

Scapin. Whither will this lead us? 

Octavio. Curiosity made me press Leander to see what it 
was. We enter into a hall, where we see an ancient woman 
dying, assisted by a maid-servant, who was making lamentation, 
and a young girl dissolved in tears, the handsomest and most 
touching that ever was seen. 

Scapin. Oh! hoh! 

Octavio. Another would have appeared frightful in the 
condition she was in; for she had nothing on but a wretched 
scanty petticoat, with a night waistcoat of plain dimity; and 
her headdress a yellow cornet, turned back upon the top of 
her head, which let her hair fall in disorder upon her shoulders; 
and yet thus dressed, she shone with a thousand allurements, 
and there was nothing but what was agreeable and charming 
in her whole person. 

Scapin. I perceive things come towards. 

Octavio. Hadst thou seen her, Scapin, in the condition I tell 
thee, thou hadst thought her admirable. 

Scapin. Oh! I don’t doubt it; and without seeing her, I see 
very plainly she was absolutely charming. 

Octavio. Her tears were none of those disagreeable tears 
which disfigure a face. She had a most winning gracefulness 
in weeping; and her sorrow was the most beautiful in the world. 

Scapin. I see all this. 

Octavio. She melted everybody into tears, by throwing 
herself in the most tender manner upon the body of the dying 
woman, whom she called her dear mother; there was not a person 
tliere but was pierced to the soul to see so good a disposition. 

Scapin. Really, this is very moving, and I see plainly this 
good disposition of hers made you in love with her. 

Octavio. Ah! Scapin, a barbarian would have loved her, 

Scapin. Certainly. How could one avoid it? 

Octavio. After some words, with which I endeavoured to 
soften the grief of the afflicted charmer, we went from thence; 
and asking Leander what he thought of this person, he answered, 
me coldly, that he thought she was tolerably pretty. I was 
vexed at the indifference with which he spoke of her, and would 
not discover the effect her beauty had upon my heart. 

Silvester. [To Octavio] If you don’t abridge this narrative, 
we are in for it till to-morrow morning. Let me finish it in two 
or three words. [To Scapin.'\ His heart takes fire from this 
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moment. He can’t live, if he goes not to comfort the amiable 
afflicted. His frequent visits are rejected by the maid-servant, 
who is become governante, by the death of the mother. Belioki 
my gentleman in despair. He presses, supplicates, conjures; 
not a bit. They tell him the girl, though destitute of me.ins 
or support, is of a good family; and that, without marrying 
her, they cannot allow of his addresses. His love is augmented 
by difficulties. He racks his brain, debates, reasons, ponders, 
takes his resolution. And lo! he has been married to her these 
three days. 

Scapin. I understand. 

Silvester. Now add to this the unthought-of return of the 
father, who was not expected this two months; the discovery 
the uncle has made of the secret of our marriage; and the other 
marriage intended between him and the daughter which Sigtjor 
G^ronte had by a second wife whom they say he married at 
Tarentum. 

Octavio. And more than all this, add also the indigence this 
lovely creature labours under, and the incapacity I am in to 
get wherewithal to relieve her. 

Scapin. Is that all? You are both mightily perplexed about 
a mere trifle. Is that a matter to be so much alarmed at? 
Art not ashamed to be caught short in such a small business? 
What the deuce! Thou art as large and as bulky as father and 
mother together; and canst thou not find in thy noddle, nor forge 
in thy invention, some gallant wile, some honest little stratagem, 
to adjust your affairs? Fie! Plague 0’ the booby. I should 
have been heartily glad formerly, would they but have given 
me our old fellows to bubble; I should have played ’em off with 
a jerk. I was no higher than this, when I had signalised myself 
by a hundred tricks of fine address. 

Silvester. I confess that Heaven has not given me thy talents ; 

and that I have not the wit, like thee, to be embroiled with 
justice. 

Octavio. See here my lovely Hiacintha. 


Scene III 

Hiacintha, Octavio, Scapin, Silvester. 

Octavio, is it true what Silvester has just 
told Nenna, that your father is upon his return, and intends 
to marry you? 
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Octavio. Yes, fair Hiacintha, and these tidings have struck 
me cruelly. But what do I see? Do you weep? Why these 
tears? Tell me, do you suspect me of any unfaithfulness? 
And have you not assurance of my love? 

Hiacintha. Yes, Octavio, I am sure you love me; but I am 
not so that you will love me always. 

Octavio. What, can one love you, and not love you for life? 

Hiacintha. I’ve heard say, Octavio, that your sex loves not 
so long as ours does; and that the ardours men discover, are 
flames which are as easily extinguished as they are kindled. 

Octavio. Ah ! my dear Hiacintha, my heart then is not made 
like that of other men ; I plainly perceive, for my part, that I 
shall love you till death. 

Hiacintha. I’m willing to believe you think what you say, 
and I make no doubt but your words are sincere. But I fear a 
power which may oppose, in your heart, the tender sentiments 
you may have for me. You depend on a father who would 
marry you to another; and I’m sure, should this misfortune 
happen, ’twill be the death of me. 

Octavio. No, lovely Hiacintha, there’s no father shall force 
me to break my faith with you; and I am determined to quit 
my country, and even life itself, if ’tis necessary, rather than 
quit you. I have already, without having seen her, conceived 
a horrible aversion for her they have appointed me; and, without 
cruelty, I could wish the sea would drive her far hence for ever. 
Therefore pray, my lovely Hiacintha, weep not, for your tears 
kill me, and I cannot see ’em but they stab me to the heart. 

Hiacintha. Since you will have it so, I will then dry up my 
tears, and wait with a fixed eye for what it shall please Heaven 
to determine about me. 

Octavio. Heaven will be favourable to us. 

Hiacintha. It cannot be averse to me, if you are faithful. 

Octavio. I certainly shall be so. 

Hiacintha. Then I shall be happy. 

Scapin. [Aside.] She’s not so much of a fool, in troth; and 
I think she’s tolerably well to pass. 

Octavio. [Pointing to Scapin.] Here’s a man could be a 
marvellous help to us in all our necessities, were he but so 
pleased. 

Scapin. I have made great protestations to meddle no more 
with the world; but if you entreat me very powerfully, both 
of you, perhaps 

Octavio. Nay, if it sticks only at strong entreaties to obtain 
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thy assistance, I conjure thee, with all my heart, to take upon 
thee the conduct of our bark. 

Scapin. [To Hiacintha] And have you nothing to say to me? 
Eiacintha. I conjure you, according to his example, by all 
in the world that’s most dear to you, that you would assist us 
in our love. 

Scapin. I must suffer myself to be overcome, and have a 
little humanity. Go, I’ll employ myself in your favour. 
Octavio. Be assured that 

Scapin. [To Octavio.] Hush. [To Iliacinthal] Get you 
hence, and make yourself easy. 


Scene IV 

Octavio, Scapin, Silvester. 

Scapin. [To Octavio^ And you prepare yourself firmly to 
endure the meeting of your father. 

Octavio. I confess to thee, that this meeting makes me 
tremble beforehand; and I have such a natural timorousness as 
I don’t know how to overcome. 

Scapin. You must however appear firm at first encounter, 
for fear he takes the advantage of your faint-heartedness, and 
lead you about like a child. There, endeavour by study to 
compose yourself. A little boldness, and think how to answer 
resolutely upon everything I can say to you. 

Octavio. I shall do the best I can. 

Scapin. Come on, let’s try a little to inure you to it. Let 
us con over your part, and see whether you’ll act it well. Come. 
Your mind resolute, your head aloft, your looks bold. 

Octavio. In this manner? 

Scapin. A little more still. 

Octavio. So ? 

Scapin. Good. Imagine me to be your father, just arrived, 
and only answer me as if I were he himself. How, scoundrel, 
worthless, infamous rascal, son unworthy of such a father as 
I am ! Dare you appear before my face after this fine deportment 
of yours, after this base trick you have played me during my 
absence? Is this the fruit of all my cares, varlet ? Is this the 
fruit of my cares? The respect that’s due to me? The respect 
you retain for me? Come then. Have you the insolence, 
knave, to engage yourself without the consent of your father, 
to contract a clandestine marriage? Answer me, rogue, answer 
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me. Let me see your fine reasons. What a plague! you’re 

absolutely nonplussed. 

Octavio. ’Tis because I imagine 'tis my father I hear. 
Scapin. Why, yes. ’Tis for that reason you must not look 
like an idiot. 

Octavio. I shall take upon me to be more resolute now, and 
shall answer more stoutly. 

Scapin. Certainly? 

Octavio. Certainly. 

Scapin. Here’s your father a-coming. 

Octavio. Heavens I I’m undone. 


Scene V 
Scapin, Silvester. 

Scapin. Soho! Octavio, stay; Octavio. There he’s fled. 
What a poor sort of man it is ! Let’s not delay waiting upon the 
old gentleman. 

Silvester. What shall I say to him? 

Scapin. Leave me to speak to him, and only follow me. 


Scene VI 

Argante, Scapin and Silvester {at the farther part of the stage). 

Argante. [Thinking himself alone.] Did ever anybody hear 
of an action like this? 

Scapin. [To Silvester.] He has learnt the affair already; and 
he has taken it so strongly into his head, that he talks on’t 
aloud now lie’s alone. 

Argante. [Thinking himself alone.] Here’s an instance of 
great rashness! 

Scapin. [To Silvester.] Let’s hearken to him a little. 

Argante. [7'hinking himself alone.] I would be glad to know 
what they can say to me upon this fine marriage. 

Scapin. [Aside.] We have thought of that. 

Argante. [Thinking himself alone.] Will they endeavour to 
deny the thuig? 

Scapin. [Aside.] No, we don’t think of that. 

Argante. [7'hinking himself alone.] Or will they undertake 
to excuse it? 

Scapin. [Aside.] That may possibly be. 
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ArganU. \Thinking himself alone.] Will they pretend to 
amuse me with impertinent stories? 

Scapin. [Aside.] Perhaps so. 

Argante. [Thinking himself alone.] All their speeches will be 
to no purpose. 

Scapin. [Aside!] We shall see that. 

Argante. [Thinking himelf alone!] They shan’t impose 
upon me. 

Scapin. [Aside.] Let us not swear to anything. 

Argante. [Thinking himself alone!] I shall take care to 
secure my rascal of a son in a safe place. 

Scapin. [Aside.] We shall see to that. 

Argante. [Thinking himself alone.] And for that rogue, 
Silvester, I’ll cudgel him to a mummy. 

Silvester. [To Scapin.] I should have been much astonished 
had he forgot me. 

Argante. [Seeing Silvester.] Oh! Hoh! Are you there then, 
most sage governor of a family? Fine director of young folks! 

Scapin. Sir, I rejoice to see you returned. 

Argante. A good day to you, Scapin. [To Silvester.] You 
have followed my orders, truly, in a pretty manner; and my son 
has behaved himself very sagely during my absence. 

Scapin. You are mighty well, as far as I can see. 

Argante. Pretty well. [To Silvester!] Dost not say a word, 
rascal? Dost not say one word? 

Scapin. Have you had a good voyage? 

Argante. Pshaw! A very good one. Let me alone a little, 
that I may have leisure to quarrel with the rascal. 

Scapin. Would you quarrel? 

Argante. Yes, I will quarrel. 

Scapin. With whom, sir? 

Argante. [Pointing to Silvester.] With that varlet there. 

Scapin. Why so? 

Argat^. Have you not heard what has passed in my absence ? 

Scapin. I’ve heard indeed some trifling matter. 

Argante. How! some trifling matter? An action of this 
nature! 

Scapin. You are in some measure in the right. 

Argante. So daring a thing as this ! 

Scapin. That’s true. 

Argar^. A son marry without the consent of his father 1 
Jicaptn. Yes, there is something to be said to that. But I’m 
ot opinion you should make no noise about it. 
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Arganie. I’m not of that opinion, for my part; I will have 
my belly-full of making a noise. What! don’t you think I’ve 
all the reason in the world to be in a passion. 

Scapin. Yes. So was I at first, when I heard the thing; 
and so far interested myself in your favour, as to quarrel with 
your son. Ask him but what fine reprimands I gave him, and 
how I lectured him upon the little respect he retained for a 
father, whose footsteps he ought to kiss. One could not talk 
better to him, though’t had been your own self. But what of 
that.’ I submitted to reason, and considered, that at the 
bottom he might not be so much in the wrong as one would be 
apt to think. 

Argante. What’s this you tell me? Is there no great wrong 
in going to marry himself, point blank, to a stranger? 

Scapin. What would you have? He was pushed to’t by 
his destiny. 

Argante. Ho! ho! The prettiest reason, that, in the world! 
One has no more to do but to commit the greatest crimes 
imaginable, to cheat, steal, murder, and say for e.xcusc, One was 
pushed to’t by one’s destiny. 

Scapin. Lack-a-day! sir, you take my words in too philo- 
sophical a sense. I mean that he was fatally engaged in this 
affair. 

Argante. And why did he engage in it? 

Scapin. Would you have him as wise as yourself? Young 
folks are young, and have not all the prudence they should have, 
to do nothing but what’s reasonable. Witness our Leandcr, 
who, notwithstanding all my lessons, notwithstanding all my 
remonstrances, has gone and done worse still than your son has 
done. I w'ould be glad to know whether you yourself were not 
once young, and have not played as many pranks in your time 
as other people. I’ve heard say that formerly you were an 
excellent companion among the ladies; that you played the wag 
with the gallantest of ’em all at that time; and that you never 
made your approaches but you gained your point. 

Argante. That’s true, I grant it; but I always confined 
myself to gallantry, and never went so far as to do wliat he 
has done. 

Scapin. What would you have had him done? He sees a 
young girl who had a kindness for him, for he takes after you to 
have all the women in love with him, he thinks her charming, 
he pays her visits, makes love to her, sighs after a gallant 
manner, acts the passionate lover. She yields to his addresses; 
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he pushes his fortune. When, lo! he is caught with her by her 
relations, who by force of arms oblige him to many her. 

Silvester. [Aside^ What a dexterous knave it is! 

Scapin. Would you have had him suffer himself to be mur- 
dered? ’Tis much better to be married than to be dead. 

Argante. They did not tell me the thing was done in this 
manner. 

Scapin. \Pointing to Silvester.^ Ask him rather; he won’t 
say to the contrary. 

Argante. [To Silvester.] Was it by force that he was married ? 

Silvester. Yes, sir. 

Scapin. Would I tell you a lie? 

Argante. He should have gone therefore immediately, and 
have entered his protest with a notary against the violence. 

Scapin. That is what he would not do. 

Argante. That would have made it easier for me to dissolve 
the marriage. 

Scapin. Dissolve the marriage? 

Argante. Yes. 

Scapin. You won’t dissolve it. 

Argante. Shan’t I dissolve it? 

Scapin. No. 

Argante. What, shan’t I have the rights of a father, and have 
satisfaction for the violence they have done my son? 

Scapin. ’Tis certain he’U by no means consent to it. 

Argante. He not consent to it? 

Scapin. No. 

Argante. My son? 

Scapin. Your son. Would you have him confess that he 
was capable of fear, and that they made him do things by force? 
He’U take care how he owns that. That were to injure himself, 
and show himself unworthy of such a father as you. 

Argante. I care not for that. 

Scapin. He must, for his own honour and yours, tell the 
world that he married her voluntarily. 

Argante. And for my honour and his own I’ll have him sav 
the contrary. '' 

Scapin. No, I am sure he won’t do it. 

Argante. I shall make him. 

Scapin. He won’t do it, I tell you. 

Argante. He shaU do it, or I’ll disinherit him 

Scapin. You? 

Argante. Yes, I. 

II— N 831 
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Scapin. Good. 

Argante. How, good? 

Scapin. You shan’t disinherit him. 

ArganU. Shan’t I disinherit him? 

Scapin. No. 

Argante. No? 

Scapin. No. 

Argante. Ahahl That’s meny enough; I shan’t disinherit 
my son? 

Scapin. No, I tell you. 

Argante. Who shall hinder me? 

Scapin. You yourself. 

Argante. I myself? 

Scapin. Yes. You won’t have the heart to do it. 

Argante. I shall. 

Scapin. You’re only in jest. 

Argante. I am not in jest. 

Scapin. Fatherly tenderness Nvill prevail. 

Argante. ’Twill do nothing at all. 

Scapin. Yes, yes. 

Argante. I tell you this shall be done. 

Scapin. Trifles I 

Argante. You mustn’t call it trifles. 

Scapin. Lack-a-day! I know ye, you are naturally good- 
humoured. 

Argante. Let’s have done with this discourse, for it provokes 
my cholcr. [To Silvester.] Get thee gone, hang-dog; get thee 
gone, and find out my rascal, while I join Signor Geronte, and 
tell him my misfortune. 

Scapin. Sir, if I can serve you in anything, you need only 
command me. 

Argante. I thank you. [Aside.] Oh! why was he an only 
son? And why have I not now the daughter which Heaven 
deprived me of, that I might make her my heir? 


Scene VII 
Scapin, Silvester. 

Silvester. Thou art a great man, I confess, and the afiair 
is in a fine way. But the money, on the other hand, presses 
us sore for our subsistence, and we have people too on all hands 
barking after us. 
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Scapin. Let me alone, the plot is hatched ; I’m only casting 
about in my noddle for a man who will be trusty to us, to act 
a part that I have occasion for. Stay. Hold a little. Pull 
thy hat over thy eyes like a bully. Bear upon one foot. Thy 
hand upon thy side. Thy eyes furious. Strut a little like a 
theatrical king. Very well. Follow me. I have some secrets 
to disguise thy face and thy voice. 

Silvester. I conjure thee, however, engage me not in any 
broils with justice. 

Scapin. Go, go. We share our dangers like brothers; and 
three years in the galleys, be they more or less, should not curb 
a noble spirit. 


ACT II 

Scene I 
Geremte, Argante. 

Ghonie. Yes, without doubt, by the time, we should have 
our folks here to-day; a sailor who comes from Tarentum, 
assured me he had seen my man, who was ready to embark 
but my daughter’s arrival will find things but in an ill dis 
position for what we proposed to ourselves; and what you have 
told me concerning your son, strangely breaks the measures 
we had concerted. 

Argante. Give yourself no pain about that; I will be answer- 
able to you for the removal of that obstacle; and I am going 
directly about it. 

Geronte. In good truth, Signor Argante, give me leave to 
tell you ; the education of children is a thing that requires the 
strongest application. 

Argante. Doubtless. But to what purpose is this ? 

Geronte. To this purpose that the bad behaviour of young 

people most frequently proceeds from the bad education their 
fathers give ’em. 

Argante. This happens sometimes. But what do you mean 
by that? ^ 

GhorUe. What do I mean by that? 

Argante. Yes. 

Geronte. That if you, like a brave father, had well tutored 
your son, he would not have played you the trick he has done. 
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Argante. Mighty well. So that therefore you have tutored 
your son well? 

Geroiite. Without dispute; and I should be very sorry had he 
done anything that approaches to this. 

Argante. And this son of yours, whom you like a brave 
father have so well tutored, has done still worse than mine. Heh ! 

Geronle. How ! 

Argante. How? 

Geronle. What means this? 

Argante. This means, Signor Geronte, that we should not 
be too hasty in condemning the conduct of others; and that 
they who will be carping, should look well at home whether 
there is not something lame there. 

Geronte. I don’t understand this riddle. 

Argante. You’ll have it explained. 

Geronte What, have you heard anything about my son? 

Argante. It may be so. 

Geronte. And what, pray? 

Argante. In my vexation, your Scapin told me the thing 
only in gross; and you may, by him, or somebody else, be let 
into the detail. For my part, I go in haste to consult a lawyer, 
and advise what course I am to steer. Adieu. 


Scene II 

Geronte. [Alone.] What can this same affair be? Worse 
still tlian his! For my part, I don’t see what one can do worse; 
and I think, that to marry without a father’s consent, is an 
action which exceeds all that can be imagined. 


Scene III 
Geronte, Leander. 

Geronte. Hah! You there. 

Leander. [Running to embrace his father.] Oh! father, what 
joy is it to me to see you returned. 

Geronte. [Refusing to embrace him.] Softly. Let us talk 

over the affair a little. 

Leander. Permit me to embrace you, and 

Geronte. [Still thrusting him away.] Softly, I tell you. 
Leander. What, father, do you refuse me expressing my 

transport by my embraces? 
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Geronte. Yes. We have a certain matter to unravel together. 

Leander. And what may that be ? 

Geronte. Hold stilly that I may look you in the face. 

Leander. How? 

Geronte. Your eyes full upon mine a little. 

Leander. Well. 

Geronte. What is it that has passed here ? 

Leander. What has passed here? 

Geronte. Yes. What have you done during my absence? 

Leander. What is’t you would have had me done, father? 

Geronte. Tis not I who would have had you done; but who 
ask you, What it is you have done? 

Leander. I? I have done nothing that you have reason 
to complain of. 

Geronte. Nothing? 

Leander. No. 

Geronte. You are very resolute. 

Leander. ’Tis because I am sure of my innocence. 

Geronte. Scapin, for all that, has told some news about you. 

Leander. Scapin? 

Geronte. Hoh! hoh! This word makes you blush. 

Leander. Did he tell you anything about me? 

^ronte. This place is not altogether proper to determine 
this affair, and we shall examine into it elsewhere. Go home. 
I shall be back there presently. traitor, if it must be so 
that you disgrace me, I renounce you for my son, and you ma\ 
well resolve to 6 y from my presence for ever. 

Scene IV 

^nder. [Alone.] To betray me in this mannerl A rascal, 
who, for a hundred reasons, ought to be the first to conceal the 
things I trust to him, is the first to discover ’em to my father 
i vow to Heaven this treachery shall not remain unpunished. 

Scene V 

Odavio, Leander, Scapin. 

^ ‘hy pains i 

What an admirable fellow art thou! And how propitious is 
nwven to me in sending thee to my succour ! 

Hoh! hohl Are you there? I’m glad I’ve found 
youj Mr. Rascal. 
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Scapin. Sir, your servant. You do me too much honour. 
Leander. [Drawing his sword.'\ You rally in a paltry manner. 

Oh! I shall teach you 

Scapin. [Falling on his knees.] Sir. 

Octavio. [Stepping between them, to hinder Leander from 
striking him.] Nay, Leander. 

Leander. No, Octavio, pray don’t hold me. 

Scapin. [To Leander.] Oh 1 sir. 

Octavio. [Holding Leander.] Pray. 

Leander. [Wanting to strike Scaping Let me satisfy my 
resentment upon him. 

Octavio. In the name of friendship, Leander, don’t use 
him ill. 

Scapin. Sir, what have I done to you ? 

Leander. [Going to strike him.] What hast thou done to me, 
rascal. 

Octavio. holding Leander.] Nay, gently. 

Leander. No, Octavio, I will have him instantly confess to 
me himself the perfidy he has been guilty of. Yes, rascal, I 
know the trick you’ve played me, they have just told me of it, 
and you did not think, perhaps, they should have blabbed the 
secret; but I’ll have the secret from thy own mouth, or I’ll whip 
my sword through thy body. 

Scapin. Ohl sir, could you possibly have the heart? 

Leander. Speak then. 

Scapin. Have I done anything t’ye, sir? 

Leander. Yes, rascal; and thy conscience tells it thee but too 
plainly what it is. 

Scapin. I assure you, I don’t know what ’tis. 

Leander. [Advancing to strike him.] Don’t you know? 

Octavio. [Holding him.] Leander! 

Scapin. Well, sir, since you will have it so, I confess that I 
drank with my friends that small vessel of Spanish wine that 
somebody made you a present of a few days ago; and ’twas I 
who made a vent in the cask, and poured water round about, 
to make you believe the wine was run out. 

Leander. Was it thee, villain, who drank my Spanish wine, 
and was the occasion of my scolding the maid to such a degree, 
thinking ’twas she who had played me the trick? 

Scapin. Yes, sir; I beg your pardon for it. 

Leander. I’m very glad to find this; but that’s not the affair 
in question at present. 

Scapin. Isn’t that it, sir? 
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Leander. No, 'tis another affair which concerns me much 
more, and I must have thee tell it me. 

Scapin. I don’t remember to have done anything else, sir. 

Leander. [Going to strike him] Won’t you speak? 

Scapin. Oh! 

Octavio. [Holding him] Softly. 

Scapin. Yes, sir, ’tis true about three weeks ago you sent 
me in the evening to carry a watch to a young gipsy you were 
in love with. I came back to my lodging, my clothes all covered 
with dirt, and my face bloody, and told you I had met with 
thieves, who had beat me unmercifully, and robbed me of the 
watch. ’Twas I, sir, who kept it. 

Leander. Did you keep the watch ? 

Scapin. Yes, sir, that I might see what o’clock it is. 

Leander. So, so, these are fine things I learn here, and I 
have a most faithful servant, in good truth. But this is not all 
I want still. 

Scapin. Isn’t that it? 

Leander. No, scoundrel, ’tis another thing yet that I must 
have thee confess. 

Scapin. [Aside] Plague! 

Leander. Out with it, quick. I’m in haste. 

Scapin. Sir, that’s all I have done. 

Leander. [Going to strike him] Is that all? 

Octavio. [Getting before Leander] Nay. 

Scapin. Well, yes, sir. You remember the hobgoblin six 
months ago, that gave you such a confounded drubbing one 
night, and you thought you should have broke your neck in a 
cave you fell into as you were running away. 

Leander. Well ? 

Scapin. ’Twas I, sir, who acted the hobgoblin. 

Leander, Was it thee, traitor, who acted the hobgoblin ? 

Scapin. Yes, sir, only to frighten you, and cure you of the 
fancy of making us ramble o’ nights, as you were used to do. 

Leander. I shall remember ^ I’ve learnt, in a proper time 
and place. But I must come to the fact, and have you confess 
what ’twas you told ray father. 

Scapin. Your father? 

leander. Yes, knave, my father. 

Scapin. I haven’t so much as seen him since his return. 

Leander. Haven’t you seen him ? 

Scapin. No, sir. 

Leander. Really? 
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Srapin. Really. 'Tis what he himself will tell you. 

Leander. I have it from his own mouth however 

Scapin. . With your leave, he did not speak truth. 

Scene VI 

Leander, Octavio, Carlos, Scapin. 

Carlos. I bring you cruel news, sir, in regard to your amour. 

Leander. What? 

Carlos. Your gipsies are upon the point of carrying off 
Zerbinetta; and she herself, with tears in her eyes, charged me 
to come and tell you in all haste, that if you don't think of 
carrying ’em the money they demanded for her in two hours, 
you’ll lose her for ever. 

Leander. In two hours? 

Carlos. In two hours. 


Scene VII 

Leander, Octavio, Scapin, 

Leander. Oh! my dear Scapin, I implore thy assistance. 

Scapin. [Getting up, and walking by him with a haughty air.] 
Oh! my dear Scapin! I am my dear Scapin now you’ve 
occasion for me. 

Leander. Go, I pardon everything thou hast told me, and 
worse still, if thou hast done it. 

Scapin. No, no, don’t pardon me anything; run your sword 
through my body. I should be glad you’d kill me. 

Leander. No, rather I conjure thee to give me life, by serving 
me in my amour. 

Scapin. No, no, you’d do better to kill me. 

Leander. Thou art too precious to me; and prithee employ 
for me that admirable genius, which brings everything to bear. 

Scapin. No, kill me, I tell you. 

Leander. Nay, for Heaven’s sake think of it no more, and 
contrive to give me the succour I ask of thee. 

Octavio. Scapin, you must do something for him. 

Scapin. But how, after an insult of this kind? 

Leander. I beseech thee forget the passion I was in, and 

lend me thy dexterity. 

Octavio. I join my petition to his. 

Scapin. I have that insult at heart. 
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Octcano. You must quit your resentment. 

Leander. Dost abandon me, Scapin, in the cruel extremity 
to which my love is reduced? 

Scapin. To come upon me with such an affront as that, 
unawares! 

Leander. I’m in the >vrong, I own it. 

Scapin. To treat me as a rogue, a knave, a hang-dog, a 
scoundrel! 

Leander. It gives me all the regret in the world. 

Scapin. To design running me through the body! 

Leander. I ask thy pardon for it with all my heart; and if it 
only sticks at falling down at thy feet, thou seest me there, 
Scapin, to conjure thee once more not to abandon me. 

Octavio. Nay, faith, Scapin, you must yield to this. 

Scapin. Rise up. Don’t be so hasty another time. 

Leander. Dost promise me to go to work for me? 

Scapin. We shall consider of it. 

Leander. But you know the time presses us. 

Scapin. Give yourself no trouble. How much must you 
have? 

Leander. Five hundred crowns. 

Scapin. And you? 

Octavio. Two hundred pistoles. 

Scapin. I shall get these out of your dads. [To Octavio.] 

As to what concerns yours, the plot is all formed already; [To 

Leander] and for yours, though covetous to an excess, there will 

need less ceremony still ; for as to wit, thank Heaven, he has no 

great stock; and I give him up for a sort of mortal that one may 

at any time make believe anything one pleases. This is no 

sandal to you, there’s not a suspicion of a resemblance betwixt 

him and you; and you know well enough the opinion of the 

world, which will have it that he’s only your father for form’s 
sake. 

Leander. Soft, Scapin. 

Scapin. Right, right; there’s a good deal of scruple made 
aoout It. Don’t you care for that? But I see Octavio’s father 
a-coming. Let’s begin with him, since he offers himself. [To 

Uctavto] ^d you, give your Silvester notice to come quickly 
and play his part. 
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Scene VIII 
Argante, Scapin. 

Scapin. [Aside^ There he is ruminating. 

ArganU. [Thinking himself alom.] To have so little conduct 
and consideration! To run headlong into an engagement like 
this! Ah! ah! the extravagance of youth! 

Scapin. Sir, your servant. 

ArganU. A good day to you, Scapin. 

Scapin. You are thinking of your son’s affair. 

ArganU. I own to thee it gives me a plaguy uneasiness. 

Scapin. Life, sir, is mixed with disappointments. ’Tis good 
to be always prepared for them. And I have heard, along while 
ago, the saying of an ancient, which 1 have always retained. 

ArganU. V^at? 

Scapin. That be a master of a family ever so little absent 
from home, he should run over in his mind all the vexatious 
accidents that may meet him at his return; to imagine with 
himself, his house burnt, his money stole, his wife dead, his son 
crippled, his daughter debauched; and what he finds has not 
happened to him, to impute it to good fortune. For my part, 
I have always practised this lesson in my little philosophy; 
and I never returned home but I held myself in readiness for 
the anger of my masters, for reprimands, hard language, kicks 
o’ the posteriors, bastinadoes and strappadoes; and whatever did 
not happen, I thanked my good destiny for it. 

ArganU. This is very well; but this silly marriage, which 
breaks in upon that we are about, is a thing I can’t suffer, and I 
have been consulting lawyers about dissolving of it. 

Scapin. In good truth, sir, if you believe me, you’ll try 
some way or other to accommodate the affair. You know what 
lawsuits are in this country, and you are going to plunge yourself 
in strange perplexities. 

ArganU. You’re in the right. But what other way? 

Scapin. I think I have found one. The compassion your 
uneasiness lately gave me, obliged me to cast about with myself 
some means to free you from your trouble; for I can t see honest 
fathers grieved by their children, but it moves me; and I always 
perceived in myself a particular inclination for your person. 

ArganU. I’m obliged to thee. 

Scapin. I have been therefore to find out the brother of this 
wench he has married. ’Tis one of those bravoes by profession, 
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one of those people who are all for foming; who talk of nothing 
but cutting and slashing, and make no more conscience o( 
killing a man, than of swallowing a glass of wine. I got him 
upon this marriage; I showed him how easy it would be to 
dissolve it, on account of the violence; your prerogative from 
the name of father, and the countenance your right, your money 
and your friends would give you in a court of justice. In short, 
I so worked him about on all sides, that he gave ear to the 
propositions I made of adjusting the affair with a certain sum; 
and he gave his consent to dissolve the mamage, provided 
you’d give him money. 

Arganle. And what did he demand? 

Scapin. Oh! At first very high things. 

ArganU. But what ? 

Scapin. Extravagant things. 

Argante. But what pray ? 

Scapin. He talked of no less than five or six hundred pistoles. 

AfganU. Five or six hundred quartan agues seize him. 
Does he banter one? 

Scapin. That’s what I said to him. I utterly rejected all 
such-Uke proposals; and I gave him pretty well to understand 
you were no dupe, that he should demand five or six hundred 
pistoles of you. At last, after a great deal of discourse, the 
result of our conference was reduced to this. Time draws nigh, 
says he to me, when I must set out for tlie army. I am about 
equipping myself; and the occasion I have for some money makes 
me consent, in spite of me, to what is proposed. I must have a 
regimental horse, and I can’t have one, that’s ever so tolerable, 
under sixty pistoles. 

Arganle. Well, as to the sixty pistoles, I give ’em. 

Scapin. There must be accoutrements and pistols, and that 
will amount to twenty pistoles more. 

Argante. Twenty pistoles, and sixty, that makes four-score. 

Scapin, Just. 

Argante. ’Tis a great deal ; but be it so. I consent to that. 

Scapin. He must have a horse too, to mount his servant 
on, which will likely cost thirty pistoles. 

Argante. How the deuce! Let him walk. He shall have 
none. 

Scapin. Sir. 

Argante. No, he’s an extravagant fellow. 

Scapin. Would you have his servant walk 0’ foot? 

Argante. Let him walk as he pleases, and the master too. 
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Scapin. Lack-a-day, sir, don’t stand upon small matters; 
pray don’t go to law, but give it all to save yourself from the 
hand of justice. 

ArganU. Well, be it so. I resolve to give the thirty pistoles 
more. 

Scapin. Further, says he, I must have a mule to carry 

Argante. Oh! let him and his mule go both to the devil; 
'tis too much, and we must go before the judge. 

Scapin. Pray, sir 

■ Argante. No, I’ll do nothing. 

Scapin. Sir, a small mule. 

Argante. I won’t give him so much as an ass. 

Scapin. Consider 

Argante. No, I choose rather to go to law. 

Scapin. Pho! sir, what do you talk of here, and what is it 
you resolve upon.^ Cast your eyes upon the winvlings and 
turnings of justice. See how many appeals, and degrees, of 
jurisdiction, how many perplexing courses of pleadings, how 
many rapacious animals, through whose talons you are to 
■pas's; sergeants, attorneys, counsel at law, registers, substitutes, 
’reporters, judges, and their clerks. There’s not one of all these 
‘folks but is capable of blowing up the best cause in the world 
for a trifle. A sergeant shall deliver a false summons, upon 
which you’ll be cast without knowing of it. Your attorney 
shall have an understanding with your adversary, and sliall sell 
you for good ready money. Your counsel, bought off by the 
same, will not be found when he should plead your cause; or 
will give reasons that only beat about and about the bush, 
iind never come home to the point. The register will issue out 
sentences and arrests against you for contumacy. The reporter’s 
clerk will purloin some of your writings; or the reporter himself 
will not say what he has seen. And when, by all the precaution 
in the world, you have warded off all this, you will be surprised 
that your judges shall be solicited against you, either by your 
devout people, or by the women they love. Ahl sir, save your- 
sdf, if you can, from this hell. 'Tis damnation in this world 
to be at law; and the thought alone of a lawsuit were enough 
to make me fly to the very Indies. 

Argante. How much does the mule amount to.^ 

Scapin. Sir, for the mule, for his horse, and that of his man, 
for accoutrements and pistols, and to discharge some trifling 
things he ow’es his landlady, he demands in all two hundred 
pistoles. 
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Arganle. Two hundred pistoles! 

Scapin. Yes. 

Argantt. [Walking about in a passioit.] Come, come, we')) 
stand it at law. 

Scapin. Reflect 

Arganie. I’ll go to law. 

Scapin. Don’t go throw yourself 

Arganie. I will try my cause. 

Scapin. But to go to law, you must have money. You must 
have money for the summons ; money for the rolls ; money for the 
letter of attorney; money for appearance, counsel, evidence, and 
the solicitor’s journeys. There must go some to the consulta- 
tions and pleadings of counsel; for the right of dislodging your 
writings; for an engrossed copy of the instruments. You’ll 
want money for the reports of the substitutes; for judges' fees 
in determination; for the enrolment of the register, the form .of 
a decree, sentences, arrests, controls, signings, and the dispatches 
of their clerks. Without mentioning all the presents you must 
make. Give this man the money, and you are quit of the affair. 

Arganie. How! Two hundred pistoles? 

Scapin. Yes, you will gain by it. I have made a small 
calculation within myself, of all the law charges; and I have found 
that, in giving your chap two hundred pistoles, you will have at 
least a hundred and fifty over and above, without reckoning 
the anxiety, the weary steps and vexation that you will spare. 
Were there nothing in it but being exposed to the impertinent 
things those wicked wags, the lawyers, will say before all the 
world. I’d rather give three hundred pistoles than go to law. 

Arganie. I despise all this, and defy the lawyers to say 
anything of me. 

Scapin. You may do what you please; but if I were as you, 
I would avoid a lawsuit. 

Arganie. I won’t give two hundred pistoles. 

Scapin. Here comes the man we’re talking of. 

Scene IX 

Arganie, Scapin, Silvester {dressed like a bully). 

Silvester. Scapin, bring me acquainted a little with tliat 
Argante, who is father to Octavio* 

Scapin. Why, sir? 

Hif ^ heard he intends to sue me, and 

dissolve by law the marriage of my sister. 
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Scapin. I don’t know whether that be his intention; but he 
won’t consent to the two hundred pistoles you expect, and he 
says ’tis too much. 

Silvester. S’death, blood and guts! if I 6nd him I’ll make 
minced meat of him, were I to be broke alive on the wheel for it. 

[Argante, for fear of being seen, stands trembling behind 
Scapin. 

Scapin. Sir, this father of Octavio has courage, and perhaps 
he won’t fear you. 

Silvester. He? He? Blood and thunder! I’d whip my 
sword through his body in an instant. [Seeing Argante.] Who 
is timt man there? 

Scapin. ’Tis not he, sir; ’tis not he. 

Silvester. Is it not one of his friends? 

Scapin. Nd, sir; on the contrary, ’tis his mortal enemy. 

Silvester. His mortal enemy ? 

Scapin. Yes. 

Silvester. Hah! mass, I’m glad on’t. Are you an enemy, 
sir, [To Argante.] to that scoundrel Argante? Heh? 

Scapin. Yes, yes, I answer for it. 

Silvester. [Seizing Argante’s hand in a rough manner.] Shake 
hands, boy; shake hands. I give you my word, and swear to 
you by my honour, by the sword I wear, by all the oaths I can 
take, that before the day’s at an end I’ll rid you of that arrant 
villain, that scoundrel, Argante. Depend upon me. 

Scapin. Violence is not allowed of, sir, in this country. 

Silvester. I value nothing; I have nothing to lose. 

Scapin. He will certainly be upon his guard; and he has 
relations, friends and domestics, who will be a protection from 
youi resentment. 

Silvester. That’s what I want, s’bud, that’s what I want. 
[Drawing his sword!] S’death and furies! Why have I him 
not here, with all his succours! Why does he not appear 
surrounded with thirty myrmidons! Why don’t they pour 
upon me sword in hand! [Standing upon his guard!] How, 
villains, have you the insolence to attack me? S heart! come 
on, kill and slay, no quarter. [Pushing on every side, as if he 
had several persons to attack.] Lay on. Firm. Push home. 
A sure foot, a quick eye. Hah! rascals, hah! Ragamuffins, 
if that’s your play. I’ll give you your bellies full. Stand to’t, 
varlets, stand to’t. Come on. Have at you here. Have^at 
you there. [Pushes as at Argante and Scapin.] How? dye 
flinch? Stand your ground, pox, stand your ground. 
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Scapin. Nay, nay, nay, sir, we are none of ’em. 

Silvester. This shall teach you to dare to play upon me. 

Scene X 
Arganle, Scapin. 

Scapin. Well, you see how many people are killed for two 
hundred pistoles. Pray come away, I wish you a good escape. 

Argante. [Trembling.] Scapin. 

Scapin. Your pleasure? 

Argante. I determine to give the two hundred pistoles. 

Scapin. I’m glad of it, out of respect to you. 

Argante. Let’s go find him out, I have ’em about me. 

Scapin. You need only to give ’em to me. It won’t be 
proper for your own honour that you should appear there, after 
having passed here for another person than what you are ; and 
besides I should be afraid, lest upon your discovering yourself, 
he should take it into his head to demand more. 

Argante. Yes; but I should have been very glad to sec how 
I bestow my money. 

Scapin. What, do you mistrust me ? 

Argante. No, no; but 

^ Scapin. S’bud, sir, I am a rogue, or I am an honest man; 
'tis one of the two. Should I deceive you, and have I any 
other interest in all this, but yours and my master’s, to whom 
you wish to be allied? If you suspect me, I shall meddle no 
more with anything; and from this time forward you have only 
to look out a person who will make up your affairs. 

Argante. Take it then. 

Scapin. No, sir; don’t trust your money with me. I shall 
be very glad you would employ somebody rise. 

Argante. Pshaw! Take it. 

Scapin. No. I tell you, don’t trust me. Who knows whether 
I mayn’t trick you out of your money? 

Argante. T^e it, I say, and don’t make me dispute any 
longer. But take care to have good securities along with you. 

Scapin. Let me alone ; he has no fool to deal with. 

Argar^. I shall go wait for thee at home. 

5rapm, I shall not fail being there. [Alone.] One caught, 
i have only to seek for the other. There he is. It looks as if 
neaven brought ’em both, one after t’other, into my net. 
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Scene XI 
Geronle, Scapin. 

Scapin. [^Making as if he saw not Gcronle.] Oh, Heavens' 
Utilooked-for misfortune! Miserable father! Poor Geronte, 
what will you ilo? 

Geronte. [Aside.] What says he there of me, with that 
sorrowful face? 

Scapin. Can nobody tell me where Signor Geronte is? 

Geronte. What's the matter, Sca|)in? 

Scapin. Oh, that I could meet with him, to tell him this 
unhappy accident! 

Geronte. [Running after Scapin.] What is it then? 

Scapin. In vain do I run all about to find him. 

Geronte. Here I am. 

Scapin. He must be hid in some corner, nobody can guess 
where. 

Geronte. [Stopping Scapin.] Hola! Art thou blind, that 
thou dost not see me? 

Scapin. Oh! sir, there’s no possibility of meeting with you. 

Geronte. I’ve been an hour here just at tliy nose. What is 
the matter therefore? 

Scapin. Sir 

Gkronle. What? 

Scapin. Sir, your son 

Geronte. Well, my son 

Scapin. Has fallen into the strangest misfortune in the 
world. 

Geronte. What is it? 

Scapin. I found him a little while ago very melancholy, at 
I don’t know what, that you’d been saying to him, wherein you’ve 
very unseasonably involved me; and striving to divert this 
pensive mood, we took a turn upon the quay. There, among 
many other things, we fixed our eyes upon a Turkish galley very 
well equipped. A young Turk, of a very good mien, invited 
us aboard, and presented us his hand. Aboard we went, he 
showed us a thousand civilities, gave us a cold collation, where 
we ate the most excellent fruit that ever was seen, and drank 
wine which we thought the best in the world. 

Geronte. What is there so grievous in all this? 

Scapin. Stay, sir, there we were. While we were eating, 
he ordered the galley to put to sea; and when he was got ofi 
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at some distance from the harbour, he put me into the skiff, 
and sends me to tell you, that if you don’t send him immediately 
by me five hundred crow ns he’ll carry your son to Algiers. 
Geronte. How the plague, five hundred crowns! 

Scapin. Yes, sir; and more than that, he gave me but two 

hoars for it. • . • 

Geronte. Oh! that villain of a Turk, to murder me m this 

manner I • i • i 

Scapin. ’Tis your business, sir, to advise (piickly in what 

way to save a son from slavery whom you so tcndeily love. 

Geronte. What the deuce had he to do aboard that galley? 

Scapin. He ne’er thought of what has happened. 

Geronte. Go, Scapin, begone, quick, and tell this lurk I’ll 

send and arrest him. 

Scapin. Arrest him in open seal Have you a mind to joke 
with people? 

Ghonte. What the deuce had he to do aboard that galley? 
Scapin. An evil destiny guides folks sometimes. 

Geronte. You must, Scapin, you must in this case perform 
the part of a faithful servant. 

Scapin. What, sir? 

Geronte. Go, bid this Turk send me my son, and put thyself 
in his place, till such time as I have raised the sum he demands. 

Scapin. Lack-a-day, sir, d’ye consider what you say? Do 
you imagine with yourself that this Turk has so little sense, 
to receive such a poor wretch as I am, in the place of your son? 
Geronte. What the deuce had he to do aboard that galley? 
Scapin. He didn’t dream of this misfortune. Consider, sir, 
he gave me but two hours. 

Geronte. You say that he asks 

Scapin. Five hundred crowns. 

Geronte. Five hundred crowns! Has he no conscience? 
Scapin. Truly, yes; the conscience of a Turk. 

Geronte. Does he know what five hundred crowns are? 
Scapin. Yes, sir, he knows ’tis fifteen hundred livres. 

Geronte. Does the villain think that fifteen hundred livres 
are to be picked up in the highway ? 

Scapin. They are a people who have no notion of reason. 
Geronte. But what the deuce had he to do aboard that galley ? 
Scapin. ’Tis true; but what then? One could not foresee 
things. For goodness sake, sir, dispatch. 

Geronte. Stay, here’s the key of my chest of drawers. 

Scapin. Good. 
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Geronte. You’ll open it. 

Scapin. Very well. 

Geronte. You’ll find a large key on the left hand, which is 
that of my garret. 

Scapin. Yes. 

Geronte. You’ll go and take all the goods that are in that 
great hamper, and you’ll sell ’em to the brokers to redeem my 
son. 

Scaptn. [Giving him back the key^ Why, sir, are you dream- 
ing? I should not get a hundred livres for all that you speak of; 
and besides, you know how little time is allowed me. 

Geronte. But what the deuce had he to do aboard that 
galley? 

Scapin. How many words lost! Drop this galley; think 
we are straitened for time, and that you run the risk of losing 
your son. Alas! My poor master, perhaps I shall never set 
eyes on you again whDe I live, and the moment I am speaking 
they are carrying you a slave to Algiers. But Heaven shall be 
my witness, I have done all I could for you, and that if you are 
not ransomed, there is nothing to blame but the too little 
affection of a father. 

Geronte. Stay, Scapin, I’ll go fetch this sum. 

Scapin. Dispatch then quickly, sir, I tremble for fear the 
cIo( k should strike. 

Geronte. Isn’t it four hundred crowns you said? 

Scapin. No, five hundred crowns. 

Geronte. Five hundred crowns? 

Scapin. Yes. 

Geronte. What the deuce had he to do in that galley? 

Scapin. You’re right; but make haste. 

Geronte. Had he no other place to walk in? 

Scaptn. ’Tis true; but do it quickly. 

Geronte. Oh, this cursed galley! 

Scapin. [Aside.] This galley sticks in his stomach. 

Geronte. Stay, Scapin, I did not remember I had just now 
received that sum in gold, and little did I think it would be so 
soon taken from me. [Taking his purse out of his pocket and 
presenting it to Scapin.] Here, go thy ways, redeem my son. 

Scapin. [liolding out his hand.] Yes, sir. 

Geronte. [Holding the purse fast, which he pretends to be going 
to give Scapin.] But tell this Turk he is a villain. 

Scapin. [Holding his hand out again.] Yes. 
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Girante. A scoundrel. 

Scapin. [Keeping his hand held oul?^ Yes. 

Geronie. A man of no faith, a robber. 

Scapin. Let me alone. 

Geronie. That he extorts five hundred crowns from me against 

all right and reason. 

Scapin. Yes. . . 

Geronie. That I don’t give ’em to him, cither dying or living. 

Scapin. Very well. 

Geronie. And that if ever I catch him. I’ll have my revenge 
of him. 

Scapin. Yes. 

Geronie. [Putting his purse in his pocket again, and going.] 
Go, go quick, and fetch back my son. 

Scapin. [Running after Geronie.] Holalsirl 
Geronie. What? 

Scapin. Where is the money then? 

Geronie. Did I not give it thee? 

Scapin. No truly; you put it into your pocket again. 

Geronie. Alas! Grief disturbs my senses. 

Scapin. I plainly see it does. 

Geronie. What the deuce had he to do in that galley ? Cursed 
galley! The devil take this traitor of a Turk! 

Scapin. [Alone.] He can’t digest the five hundred crowns 1 
have wrested from liim; but he’s not quit with me yet; I'll make 
him pay, in other sort of coin, for the slander he has put upon 
me with his son. 


Scene XII 

Octavio, Leandtr, Scapin. 

Octavio. Well, Scapin, hast thou succeeded for me in thy 
enterprise ? 

Leander. Hast thou done anything to rescue my amour from 
the difficulty it labours under? 

Scapin. [To Octavio^ There are the two hundred pistoles 
I have got out of your father. 

Octavio. What joy dost thou give me! 

Scapin. [To Leander.] As for you, I could do nothing. 

Leander. [Ojffering to go.] Then must I go die; I have nothing 
^0 do with life, if I am deprived of Zerbinetta. 

Scapin. Soho I Soho there 1 Softly. How plaguy quick you go I 
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Leander. [Returning:] What wouldst have me done with? 
Scaptn. Go, I’ve here what will do your business. 

Leander. You have restored life to me. 

Scapin. But on condition that you allow me a little ven- 
geance upon your father, for the trick he has played me. 
Leander. Everything you please. 

Scapin. You promise me before witness? 

Leander. Yes. 

Scapin. Hold, there are five hundred crowns. 

Leander. Let us be gone quickly, and purchase the dear 
creature 1 adore. 


ACT III 

Scene I 

Zerhinetta, Hiacintha, Scapin, Silvester. 

Silvester. Yes, your lovers have agreed betwixt themselves, 
that you should be together; and we acquit ourselves of the 
order they have given us. 

Hiacintha. [To Zerhinetta.] Such an order has nothing in it 
but what is very agreeable to me. I receive with joy a com- 
panion of this kind; and it shall not be my fault if the friendship 
betwixt the persons we love, does not diffuse itself to us two. 

Zerhinetta. I accept the proposal, and am not a person who 
gives way when I am attacked with friendship. 

Scapin. And when you are attacked with love? 

Zerhinetta. As to love, that’s another affair; one runs a 
little more risk there, and I am not so courageous in that. 

Scapin. I think you are at present, against my master; and 
w hat he has just done for you should give you courage to answei 
his passion in a proper manner. 

Zerhinetta. I trust him as yet but upon his good behaviour; 
and what he has now done is not sufficient entirely to convince 
me. I am of a gay humour, and laugh for ever; but for all my 
laughing, I am serious upon certain subjects; and your master 
mistakes himself if he tliinks his having bought me is sufficient 
to make me absolutely his own. It will cost him something 
else besides money; and to answer his passion in the manner 
he wishes, he must plight me his faith, which is to be 
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seasoned with certain ceremonies thought necessary upon these 
occasions. 

Seapin. That’s what he designs too. He makes no pre- 
tensions t’ye but in sober sadness, and with all honour; had he 
had any other thought, I should not have been one to have 
meddled in the affair. 

ZerbineUa. That’s what I would believe, because you tell 
me so; but, on the father’s part, I foresee some impediments. 

Seapin. We shall find means of accommodating matters. 

Hiacintha. [To ZerbineUa.] The resemblance of our fortunes 
ought also to contribute to the growtli of our friendship; we 
have both the same alarms, and are exposed to the same 
misfortune. 

ZerbineUa. You have, at least, this advantage, that you 
know who gave you birth; and that the countenance of your 
relations, whom you can discover, is capable of adjusting every- 
thing, can ensure your happiness, and command an assent to a 
marriage already solemnised. But for my part, I meet with no 
relief from what I am, and am in a condition that cannot mollify 
the temper of a father who regards nothing but wealth. 

Hiacintha. But you have this advantage, at least, that they 
don’t tempt your lover with another match. 

ZerbineUa. A change of inclination is not what one has most 
to fear in a lover. One may naturally enough believe one’s 
merit sufficient to maintain one’s conquest; and what I look 
upon as most formidable in these sort of affairs, is the paternal 
power, with which merit is of no consequence at all. 

Hiacintha. Alas! Why must our just inclinations be 
crossed? How delightful a thing it is to love, when there is no 
obstacle to those amiable chains with which two hearts are 
united together! 

Seapin. You’re under a mistake; tranquillity in love is a 
disagreeable calm. A happiness entirely uniform grows tedious 
to us; there must be ups and downs in life; and difficulties mixed 

7 our affairs awake our ardours, and augment our pleasures. 

ZerbineUa. Pray, Seapin, give us a short account, which they 
, y ^ diverting, of the stratagem you invented to get money 
from your covetous old fellow? You know ’tis not labour 

ost to teU me a story, and that I sufficiently reward it by the 
joy It gives me. ^ 

5co/.in. Here is Silvester will acquit himself in that as well 

T ^ vengeance in my head, that 

1 am about to relish the pleasure of. 
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Silvester. But why wo’t contrive to bring these scurvy 
affairs upon thee, out of mere wantonness? 

Scapin. I take pleasure in attempting hazardous enterprises. 

Silvester. I’ve told thee already thou’dst quit the design 
thou hast in hand, wouldst thou be ruled by me. 

Scapin. Yes; but I shall be ruled by myself. 

Silvester. What a deuce art going to amuse thyself about? 

Scapin. What a deuce art thou in pain about? 

Silvester. Why this, that I see you’re going to run the risk 
of a shower of blows, without any manner of necessity. 

Scapin. Well, ’tis at the expense of my own back, and not 
of thine. 

Silvester. ’Tis very true, you’re master of your own shoulders, 
and may dispose of ’em as you please. 

Scapin. These sort of perils never stopped me, and I hate 
your dastardly spirits who dare not attempt anything, because 
they too well foresee the consequences of things. 

Zerbinetta. [To Scapin.] We shall want your assistance. 

Scapin. Go, I shall be with you again by and by. It shall 
never be said that they’ve brought me with impunity to betray 
myself, and discover secrets it had been well nobody had known. 


Scene II 
Geronte, Scapin. 

Geronte. Well, Scapin, how goes the affair of my son? 

Scapin. Your son is safe, sir; but you yourself, at this very 
time, run the greatest danger in the world, and I’d give a good 
deal you were at home. 

Geronte. Why, how so? 

Scapin. The moment I’m speaking, they are seeking every- 
where to murder you. 

Geronte. Me? 

Scapin. Yes. 

Geronte. Who, pray? 

Scaptn. The brother of the person Octavio has married. He 
thinks the design you have of placing your daughter in the room 
of his sister, is the strongest inducement to dissolve the marriage; 
and with this thought he has peremptorily resolved to discharge 
his vexation upon you, and uke away your life to revenge his 
honour. Ail his friends, who are gentlemen of the blade, are in 
search for you, and demand tidings of you everywhere. I 
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myself saw, here and there, some soldiers of his company, who 
examine people they meet with, ajid have seized by files all the 
avenues to your house. So that you can t go home; you can t 
take a step to right or left, without falling into their hands. 

GtrmU. My dear Scapin, what shall I do? 

Scapin. I don’t know, sir, ’tis a strange affair. I tremble 

for you from head to foot, and stay. {Preltnis to go to the 

farther part of the stage, to see whether anybody is Uiere.] 

Geronie. {Trembling!] Heh? 

Scapin. [Coming back again.] No, no, no, *tis nothing. 

GeronU. Canst thou find no way to put me out of my pain? 

Scapin. I have one in my thoughts; but I should run the 
risk of being knocked o’ the head myself. 

Geronte. Ah, Scapin, show thyself a faithful servant. Don’t 
abandon me, I beseech thee. 

Scapin. I will help you; I have such an affection for you, 
that I can’t leave you without assistance. 

Geronte. You shall be rewarded for it, I assure you ; I promise 
you this coat, when I have worn it a little. 

Scapin. Stay. Here’s a thing I have thought of very 
apropos to save you; you must get into this sack, and 

Geronie. [Fancying he sees somebody.] Oh I 

Scapin. No, no, no, no, ’tis nobody. I say, you must get 
in here, and take care not to stir in the least, I shall take you 
upon my back, as if it were a bundle of something, and so I can 
carry you through your enemies quite to your own house; when 
we are once there, we can barricade ourselves, and send for a 
body of men strong enough to withstand the violence. 

Geronie. The invention is good. 

Scapin. The best in the world. You shall see. [Aside.] 
You shall pay for your tricks. 

Geronie. Eh? 

Scapin. I say, your enemies will be finely tricked. Get 
you in quite to the bottom, and take care above all things not 
to show yourself, and not to stir; whatever may happen. 

Geronte. Let me alone. I shall be still. 

Scapin. Hide yourself. Here's a bully in quest of you. 
[/« a feigned voice.] Fat, me not ’ave de pleasure to kill dis 
Geronte, and vU nobody in sharity mak me know vere is he? 
[To Geronte with his usual voice.] Don’t ye stir. Begar, me 
sal find him, if he ide himself at the centre of de eart. [To 
Geronie with his natural tone.] Don’t show yourself. 0 dere! 
You man vid de sack! Sire, me give you one gin6 you vill sow 
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me vere be dis Geronte. Do you want Signor Geronte? Yes, 
pardi me vant him. And what for, sir? Vat far? Yes, 
heg&r, me tresh him to death vid one cudgel. Oh! sir, cudgel- 
ling is not for such gentlemen as he, he is not a man to be treated 
in that manner. Vo? dat ninny Geronte, dat rascal, dat scoun- 
drel? Signor Geronte, sir, is neither ninny, nor rascal, nor 
scoundrel; and you ought, if you please, to speak in another 
manner. How, you treat me vid dat insolence? I defend, as I 
ought to do, a man of honour who is abused. Vat? you be one 
friend of Geronte? Yes, sir, I am. Hah! begar, you be one 
of his friends, me be glad of it. [Strikivg the sack several times^ 
Dere, me give dat for him. [Crying out as if he had received the 
bJenvs of the cudgel.'] Oh! oh! oh! oh! oh! sir. Oh! oh! softly, 
sir. Oh! gently. Oh! oh! oh! Begone, carry dat to him from 
me. Farcvel. Pox take the Gascon. Oh! 

Geronte. [Thrusting his head out of the sack^ Oh! Scapin, I 
can endure it no longer. 

Scapin. Oh! sir, Tm beat to mummy, my shoulders pain 
me horribly. 

Geronte. How so? ’Twas on my shoulders the blows 
were laid. 

Scapin. No, indeed, sir, they were laid on my back. 

Geronte. What dost mean? I felt the strokes pretty plainly, 
and feel ’em plainly still. 

Scapin. No, ’twas only the end of the stick, I tell you, that 
reached your shoulders. 

Geronte. You should have retired then, at a little farther 
distance, to spare me. 

Scapin. [Making Glronte go into the sack again.] Take care. 
Here’s another of ’em, w’ho has the appearance of a stranger. 
Begar, me skip aboute like a marsh-hare, and me no find dis 
devilish Geronte all dis day. Lie snug. You, sir, dere you tell 
me, if you please, wether you no see dis Geronte me seek for? 
No, sir, I don’t know where Geronte is. Tell me in a good sad- 
ness, me have no great matter vid him; me only vant to give 
him one litcl regale of one dozain blows o’er de back vid one 
cudgel, and tree or four trusts through de guts vid my sword. 

I do assure you, sir, I don't know where he is. Me fancy me 
see someiing move in dat sack. Pardon me, sir. Dere be some 
merry story vidin dere. None at all, sir. Me ave one grand 
inclinationg to vip my sword tro dat sack. Oh! sir, toke care 
w'hat you do. You sow me vat dat be. Softly, sir. How 
softly? You have nothing to do, to see what I carry. And me 
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vill see, so me vill. You shan’t see. Hey! hey! vat nonsense 
is disi They are goods that belong to me. Sow me den, me 
tell dee. I won’t do it. You von’t do it? No. Me give dee 
one bastonnade upon de slioulders. I don’t value it. Hal 
you be one droll. [Beating the sack, and crying oui as if he had 
received the blows.] Oh ! oh I oh ! oh I sir, oh ! oh ! oh 1 oh ! Fare 
de veil. Dis be one litel lesson for teash dee to speak insolantely. 
Plague take the jabbering rascal. Oh! 

Geronte. [Popping his head out of the sack.] Oh! I am mauled 
to death. 

Scapin. Oh! 1 am killed. 

Geronte. Why the deuce must they lay me o’er the back? 

Scapin. [Thrusting his head into the sack again.] Take care, 
here’s half a dozen soldiers all together. [Counterfeiting the 
voice of several persons?] Come, let us endeavour to find out 
this Geronte, let us search everywhere. Let us not be sparing 
of our steps. Let’s run the whole town over. Forget no place. 
Visit everywhere. Ferret every quarter. Where shall we go? 
Let us turn this way. No, here. To the left. To the right. 
No, no. Yes. Hide yourself well. So ho! my comrades, here’s 

his valet Come, rascal, you must inform us where your 

master is. Nay, gentlemen, don’t abuse me. Come, tell us 
where he is. Speak. Make haste, let’s have done. Dispatch 
quick. Immediately. Nay, gentlemen, softly. [Geronte steals 
his head oui of the sack, and discovers Scapin s roguery.] If thou 
dost not find us out thy master immediately, we shall rain an 
inundation of blows upon thee. I choose rather to suffer every- 
thing than discover my master. We shall beat out thy brains. 
Do what you please. Dost itch for a beating? What, wouldst 
feel it a little? There Oh! 

[Just as he is going to strike, Geronte gets out of the sack, and 
Scapin runs off.] 

Geronte. [Alone] Oh! scoundrel. Oh! traitor. Oh! villain. 
What, assassinate me after this manner? 


Scene III 
Zerbinetta, Geronte. 

ZerbituUa. [Laughing, and rwt perceiving Gironle] Ha, ha! 
I must take a little air. 

Ghonte. [Aside, not seeing Zerbinetta.] I’ll swear thou shall 
pay for this. 
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Zerbinetta. [Not seeing Gerottte.] Ha, ha, ha, ha ! a droll story, 
a most excellent dupe of an old fellow. 

Geronte. There’s no joke in this, and you have no business 
to laugh at it. 

Zerbinetta. How? what d’ye mean, sir? 

Geronte. I mean that you ought not to make a jest of me. 

Zerbinetta. Of you? 

Geronte. Yes. 

Zerbinetta. Why? who intends to make a jest of you? 

Geronte. Why d’ye come here to laugh at me, to my face? 

Zerbinetta. This has no regard to you, I was laughing to 
myself at a story that has just been told me, and the pleasantest 
that ever was heard. I don’t know whether ’tis because I am 
interested in the thing; but I never knew anything so droll as a 
trick that has lately been played by a son upon his father, to 
cheat him of his money. 

Geronte. By a son upon his father, to cheat him of his money ? 

Zerbinetta. Yes. Should you press me ever so little, you’ll 
find me ready enough to tell you the affair; and I’ve a natural 
itch of communicating the stories I know. 

Gerortte. Pray tell me this story. 

Zerbinetta. I will readily do it. I shall run no great risk 
in telling it to you, for ’tis an adventure not long to be kept a 
secret. Fate would have it that I should fall amongst a gang 
of those people who are called gipsies, who stroll from province 
to province, and employ ’eniselves in telling o’ fortunes, and 
sometimes in many other things. Arriving at this town, a 
young gentleman saw nje, and conceived a passion for me. 
From that moment he was always after me, and was presently, 
as all other young fellows are, who think they have nothing to 
do but speak, and that upon the least word they say to us, 
the business is done. But he met with a pride and disdain that 
made him correct a little his former thoughts. He discovered 
his passion to the people whose hands I was in, and found them 
dispo.se(l to resign me to him, on payment of a certain sum. 
But the mischief of the affair was, that my spark was in that 
condition which we very often observe the generality of sons 
arc, that is to say, he was a little bare of money. He has a 
father, who, though he is rich, is an arrant curmudgeon, a most 
sordid mortal. Stay, can’t I remember his name? Heh! help 
me out a little. Can’t you name me a person in this town who 
is noted for being avaricious to the utmost degree? 

Geronte. No. 
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Zerhinctta. There is a ron in his name ronte. Or 

Oronte. No. Ge Geronte; yes Geronte; the same; this 

is my hunks, I ha’ found him out; ’tis this same stingy mortal 
I’m speaking of. To come to our story, our people have deter- 
mined to-day to leave this town, and my lover was going to 
lose me for want of money, had he not been relieved by the 
industry of a servant he has, to get it out of his father.^ As to 
the name of the servant, I know it wondrous well. His name 
is Scapin; and ’tis an incomparable fellow, and merits all the 
praises one can bestow on him. 

Geronte. [Aside] Oh ! rascal as thou art 1 

Zerbinelta. This is the stratagem therefore he made use of 
to catch his dupe. Ha, ha, ha, ha! I can’t remember it but 
I must laugh from my very heart, ha, ha, ha! He goes and finds 
out this covetous cur, ha, ha, ha! and tells him, that walking 
upon the quay with his son, ha, ha! they saw a Turkish galley 
which they were invited aboard of. That a young Turk had 
given ’em a collation there, ha! That while they were eating, 
the galley put to sea; and that the Turk had sent him ashore 
alone in the skiff, with orders to tell the father of his master, that 
he would carry his son to Algiers, if he did not immediately 
send him five hundred crowns. Ha, ha, hal Behold my raiser, 
my sordid wretch, under the most furious pangs; and the 
tenderness he had for his son, occasioned a strange combat with 
his avarice. The five hundred crowns they demand of him, 
are to him five hundred stabs with a poniard given him. Ha, 
ha, ha! He could not resolve to tear this sum from his entrails, 
and the pain he suffers, makes him find a hundred ridiculous 
ways of getting his son again. Ha, ha, hal He’ll send a 
warrant after the Turkish galley when got to sea. Ha, ha, hal 
He solicits his valet to go offer himself in the place of his son, 
till such time as he has raised the money that he had no mind 
to give. Ha, ha, hal To make up the five hundred crowns, he 
abandons five or six old suits not worth thirty. Ha, ha, ha! 
The valet at every turn lets him see the impertinence of his 
propositions, and every reflection is accompanied in a dolorous 
manner with a. But what the deuce had he to do in that galley? 
Oh, cursed gaUey! Traitor of a Turk! In short, after many 
windings and turnings, after having a long while sighed and 

groaned But raethinks you don’t laugh at my story. What 

say ye to it ? 

Geronte. I say the young fellow is a rascal, an msolent block- 
head, who shall be punish^ by his father for the trick he has 
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played him. That the gipsy is an inconsiderate, impertinent 
hussy, to abuse a man of honour, who will teach her to come 
here and debauch people’s children. And that the valet is a 
villain, who shall be sent to the gallows, by Geronte, before 
to-morrow morning. 


Scene IV 
Zerbinelta, Silvester. 

Silvester. Why do you go out? Are you well aware that 
you have just been talking to your lover’s father? 

Zerbinetta. I began to doubt it; I addressed myself to him, 
without thinking of it, to tell him his own story. 

Silvester. What, his own story? 

Zerbinetta. Yes, I was quite full of it, and longed to be quit 
of it again. But what does it signify? So much the worse 
for him. I don’t see that matters can either be better or worse 
to us. 

Silvester. You had a great desire to be babbling; they must 
have a good deal of tongue who can’t keep their own affairs 
secret. 

Zerbinetta. Wouldn’t he been told it by somebody else? 


Scene V 

Argante, Zerbinetta, Silvester. 

Argante. Soho! Silvester. 

Silvester. [To Zerbinetta] Get you within doors again. 
Here’s my master calls me. 


Scene VI 
Argante, Silvester. 

Argante. What, have you agreed together, rascal, have you 
agreed together, Scapin, you and my son, to cheat me, and 
d’ye think I shall bear it? 

.Silvester. Troth, sir, if Scapin cheats you, I wash my hands 
. d it ; and I do assure you, I neither meddle nor make in it. 

Argante. We shall see that, rascal, we shall see that; I shan’t 
suffer myself to be made a dupe of. 
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Scene VII 

GeronUf Argante, Silvester. 

Geronte. Ah! Signor Argante, you see me oppressed with 
misfortunes. 

Argante. You see me too under a horrible oppression. 

Geronte. That villain of a Scapin, by a piece of roguery, 
has got five hundred crowns out o’ me. 

Argante. That same villain of a Scapin, by a piece of roguery 
also, has got two hundred pistoles out of me. 

Geronte. He did not content himself with cheating me of the 
five hundred crowns; he has treated me in a manner I am 
ashamed to mention. But he shall pay for’t. 

Argante. I’ll have satisfaction of him for the trick he has 
played me. 

Geronte. I intend to take an exemplary vengeance of him. 

Silvester. [Aside^ Would to Heaven I had not had my share 
in all thisl 

Geronte. But still this is not all, Signor Argante; one mis- 
fortune is always the forerunner of another. I pleased myself 
to-day with the hope of having my daughter, in whom I placed 
all my consolation; and I have just now been informed by my 
man, th<at she set out a great wliile ago from Tarentum, and 
they believe she there perished in the vessel that she embarked 
aboard. 

Argante. But why, pray, did you keep her at Tarentum, and 
not give yourself the pleasure of having her with you? 

Geronte. I had my reasons for that, and the interests of my 
family have hitherto obliged me to keep this second marriage a 
great secret. But whom do I see ? 


Scene VIII 

Argante, Geronte, Nerina, Silvester* 

Geronte. What, are you there, nurse? 

Nmna. [Falling on her knees ^ Oh! Signor Pandolph, that — 

Geronte. Call me Geronte, and use that name no longer. The 
reasons have ceased which obliged me to take it amongst you 
at Tarentum. 

Nerina. Alas! What troubles and uneasinesses has this 
change of name occasioned us, in the pains we have taken to find 
you out here. 
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G^ronU. Where’s my daughter, and her mother ? 

Nerina. Your daughter, sir, is not far off. But before I 
let you see her, I must ask your pardon for having married her, 
in the abandoned condition we were both in, for want of meeting 
with you. 

Gironte. My daughter married ? 

Nerina. Yes, sir. 

Geronie. And to whom? 

Nerina. To a young gentleman named Octavio, son of one 
Signor Argante. 

Gironte. Oh, Heavens! 

Argante. What an accident I 

Geronie. Show us ; show us quickly where she is. 

Nerina. You need only go into that house. 

Gironte. Go, lead the way. Follow me, follow me. Signor 

Argante. . 

Silvester. [Alone.] What a surprising adventure is this! 


Scene IX 
Scapin, Silvester. 

Scapin, Well, Silvester, what are our folks a-doing? 

Silvester. 1 have two things to inform you of. One is, that 
the affair of Octavio is accommodated. Our Hiacintha is found 
to be daughter to Signor Geronte; and chance has performed 
what the [prudence of the fathers had concerted. The other 
piece of news is, that the two old gentlemen threaten thee m a 
most horrible manner, and especially Geronte. 

Scapin. That’s nothing. Threatenings never did me any 
harm; they are clouds which pass very high over our heads. 

Silvester. Take care o’ thyself. The sons may very likely 
be reconciled to the fathers, and thou left in the lurch. 

Scapin. Let me alone, I shaU find way to appease their 

wrath, and 

Silvester. Retire, here they’re a-coming out. 


Scene X 

Gironte, Argante, Hiacintha, Zerbinetta, Herina, Silvester. 

Geronte. Come, daughter, go home with me. My joy had 
been complete could I have seen your mother with you. 

Argante. Here comes Octavio, quite apropos. 
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Scene XI 

ArganU, Ghonte, Octavio, Hiadniha, Zerbinetta, Nerina, SilvesUr. 

ArganU. Come, son, come and rejoice with us at the happy 

adventure of your marriage. Heaven — - 
Octavio. No, father, all your propositions of marriage will 
signify nothing. I ought to take off the mask with you, and 
you have been told of my engagement. 

ArganU. Yes, but you don’t know 

Octavio. I know all I need know. 

ArganU. I would tell you that the daughter of Geronte— — 
Octavio. The daughter of Geronte shall never be anything 
to me, 

Argante. ’Tis she 

Octavio. {To Geronte.] No, sir, I ask your pardon; my 
resolution is fixed. 

Silvester. [To Octavio^ Hear 

Octavio. No, hold thy tongue; I’ll hear nothing. 

Arganie. [To Octavio.] Your wife 

Octavio. No, I tell you, father, I’d rather die than quit my 
lovely Hiacintha. Yes, all you do signifies nothing. [Crossing 
the stage to Hiacintha.] This is she to whom my faith is engaged ; 

I will love her for life, and won’t have any other wife. 

ArganU. Lack-a-day, ’tis her we give you. Wliat a hair- 
brains ’tisl Always true to his point. 

Hiacintha. [Pointing to Geronte.] Yes, Octavio, this is my 
father whom I have found, and now we are out of pain. 

GeronU. Let us go to my house, we shall discourse matters 
over better there than here. 

Hiacintha. [Pointing to Zerbinetta.] Ah I father, I beg it as a 
favour of you, that I mayn’t be parted from the amiable person 
you see here. She has merit that will make you conceive an 
esteem for her when you come to know it. 

GeronU. Would you have me keep a person in my house whom 
your brother is in love with; and who told me, just now to my 
face, a thousand foolish things of myself? 

Zerbinetta.^ Sir, I beg you would excuse me. I should not 
have spoken in that manner, had I known it was you ; and I knew 
■you o^y by report. 

Geronte. How, only by report? 

Hiacintha. Father, the passion my brother entertains for 
her has nothing criminal in it; and 1 answer for her virtue. 
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Geronte. A pretty fancy indeed. Would they not have me 
many my son to her? A wench that nobody knows, and by 
profession a stroller? 

Scene XII 

Argantt, Geronte, Leander, Octavio, Hiacintha, Zerbimtla, 

Nerina, Silvester. 

Leander. Don’t complain, father, that I love a person who is 
unknown, without birth, or portion. The people I purchased 
her of have just discovered to me that she was of this city, and 
of a worthy family; that they stole her at the age of four years; 
and here is a bracelet they gave me, that may help us to find 
her parents. 

Argnnle. Alas! By this bracelet, it must be my daughter, 
that 1 lost at the age you speak of. 

Geronte. Your daughter? 

Argante. Yes, and I see all the features in her that can give 
me assurance of it. My dear child 

Hiacintha. Heavens! What extraordinary adventures! 

Scene XIII 

Argante, Geronte, Leander, Octavio, Hiacintha, Zerbinetta, 

Nerina, Silvester, Carlos. 

Carlos. Ah! gentlemen, a strange accident has happened. 

Geronte. What? 

Carlos. The poor Scapin 

Geronte. Tis a villain that I’ll have hanged. 

Carlos. Alas! sir, you need be in no pain about that. Passing 
by a new building, a stone-cutter’s hammer fell upon his head, 
which has fractured the skull, and laid his brains bare. He’s 
a-dying, and desired to be brought hither, that he might speak 
with you before he dies. 

Argante. Where is he? 

Carlos. Here he is. 


Scene XIV 

Argante, Geronte, Leander, Octavio, Hiacintha, Zerbinetta, Nerina, 

Scapin, Silvester, Carlos. 

Scapin. [Carried by two men, and his head wrapped round with 
linen, as if he had been wounded.] Oh! oh I gentlemen, you see 
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me. ... Oh! you see me in a strange condition. ... Oh! 

I was not willing to die without asking pardon of all persons 
that I may have ever offended. Oh! yes, gentlemen, before I 
•give up my last breath, I conjure you from my heart, to pardon 
me whatever I have done to you; and principally Signor Argante 
and Signor Geronte. Oh I 

ArganU. For my part, I pardon thee; go, die in peace. 

Scapin. 'Tis you, sir, whom I have most offended by the 
blows of a cudgel that 

GironU. Speak no more of it, I pardon thee too. 

Scapin. ’Twas a very great rashness in me, to cudgel 

Gaonic. Let us drop that. 

Scapin. Now I am dying, it gives me inconceivable sorrow 
that I should cudgel 

Geronte. Lack-a-day! Hold thy tongue. 

Scapin. Those unhappy blows with a cudgel that I 

Geronte. Hold thy tongue, I say; I forget all. 

Scapin. Alas! What goodness! But is it from the heart, 
sir, that you pardon me the cudgelling that 

Geronte. Pho! Yes. Let us talk no more of it; I pardon 
thee, that’s enough. 

Scapin. Ah! sir, how am I refreshed by that word! 

Geronte. Yes; but I pardon you on condition that you die. 

Scapin. How, sir? 

Geronte. I revoke my word, if you recover. 

Scapin. Oh! oh! My weakness seizes me again. 

Argante. Signor G4ronte, in favour of our mirth, you must 
pardon him without condition. 

Geronte. Be it so. 

Argante. Come, let us go to supper, that we may relish our 
pleasure more. 

Scapin. And as to me, carry me to the lower end of the 
table, that I may wait my fate. 
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The Hypocbondriack, a Conudy of Three Acts in Prose, aeitd at 
Paris, at the Theatre of the Palaoe-Royal, the loth of February, 1673. 

The Hypochondriach was the last of Molly’s prodactions. lo 
the part of Belina, we find a character which is nnhappily too 
common in life, and 'tis with the highest pleasure that we see the 
sensible Angelica, forgetting the concerns of her love, and giving 
up herself to grief and sorrow upon her imagining her father was 
dead. The physicians are not at all spared in this piece, for Moli^re 
was not contented with only laughing at tliem here, but in the part 
of Beraldo attacks the very foundation of their art, whilst in the 
part of the Hypochondriach. he ridicules the most universal foible 
of mankind, the restless love of life and the over and above care 
to preserv’e it. 



ACTORS 


Argan, the hypochondtiack. 

Belina. second wife to Argan. 

Angelica, daughter to Argan. 

Louison, younger daughter, sister to Angelica. 
Beraldo, Argan's brother. 

Clbanthes, in love with Angelica. 

Mr. Diafoirus, a physician. 

Thomas Diafoirus, son of Mr. Diafoirus. 
Mr. Purgon, a physician. 

Mb. Fleurant, an apothecary. 

Mr. Bonnefov, a notary. 
foiNET, servant to Argan. 


Scene: Pam. 


ACT I 


Scene I 

Scene: Argon's Chamber. 

Argon. [Sitting with a table bejore him, casting up his apothe- 
cary's bills with counters.] Three and two make five, and five 
makes ten, and ten makes twenty. Three and two make five. 
Item, the twenty-fourth, a little insinuative, preparative and 
emollient clyster to mollify, moisten, and refresh his worship’s 
bowels. What pleases me in Mr. Fleurant my apothecary, is, 
that his bills are always extremely civil. His worship’s bowels, 
thirty sous. Ay, but Mr. Fleurant being civil isn’t all, you 
ought to be reasonable too, and not fleece your patients. Tliirty 
sous for a clyster! Your servant, I have told you of this 
already. You have charged me in your other bills but twenty 
sous, and twenty sous in the language of an apothecary is as 
much as to say ten sous; there they are, ten sous. Item, the 
said day, a good detersive clyster composed of double catho- 
licum, rhubarb, mel rosatum, etc., according to prescription, 
to scour, wash and cleanse his honour’s abdomen, thirty sous; 
with your leave ten sous. Item, the said day at night, an 
hepatic, soporific, and somniferous julep, composed to make 
his honour sleep, thirty-five sous; I don’t complain of that, for 
it made me sleep well. Ten, fifteen, sixteen, seventeen sous, 
six deniers. Item, the twenty-fifth, a good purgative and 
corroborative medicine composed of cassia recens with senna 
levantina, etc., according to the prescription of Mr. Purgon 
to expel and evacuate his honour’s choler, four Uvres. How! 
Mr. Fleurant, you jest sure, you should treat your patients 
with some humanity. Mr. Purgon did not prescribe you to 
set down four livres; put down, put down three livres if you 

please — fifty sous. Item, the said day, an anodyne and 

astringent potion to make his honour sleep, thirty sous. Good 

fifteen sous. Item, the twenty - sbeth, a carminative 

clyster to expel his honour’s wind, thirty sous. Ten sous, Mr. 
Fleurant. Item, his honour's clyster repeated at night as before, 
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thirty sous. Ten sous, Mr. Flcurant. Item, the twenty- 
seventh, a good medicine composed to dissipate and drive out 
his honour’s ill humours, three livres. Good, fifty sous; I’m 
glad you are reasonable. Item, the twenty-eighth, a dose of 
clarified, dulcified milk, to sweeten, lenify, temper and refresli 
his honour’s blood, twenty sous. Good, ten sous. Item, a 
cordial preservative potion, composed of twelve grains of 
bezoar, syrup of lemons, pomegranates, etc., according to pre- 
scription, five livres. Oh! Mr. Fleurant, softly, if you please, 
if you use people in this manner, one would be sick no longer, 
content yourself with four livres; .sixty sous. Three and two 
make five, and five makes ten, and ten makes twenty. Sixty- 
three livres, four sous and six deniers. So then tn this month 
I have taken one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight purges ; 
and one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, 
eleven, twelve clysters; and the last month there were twelve 
purges, and twenty clysters. I don’t wonder if I am not so 
well this month as the last. I shall tell Mr. Purgon of it, that 
he may set this matter to rights. Here, take me away all these 
things. There’s nobody there, ’tis in vain to speak, I’m always 
left alone; there’s no way to keep ’em here. [He rings a bell] 
They don’t hear; my bell’s not loud enough. No. 

[Rings again] They are deaf. Toinet! [Making as much noise 
with his bell as possible] Just as if I did not ring at all. Jade! 
Slut! [Finding he still rings in vain] I’m mad. Drelin, 
drelin, drelin, the deuce take the carrion. Is it possible they 
should leave a poor sick creature in this manner ! Drelin, drelin, 
drelin, oh llamentable! Drelin, drelin, drelin. Oh! Heavems, 
they’ll let me die here. Drelin, drelin, drelin. 


SCFNE II 
Toinet, Argan. 

Toinet. [Entering] Here I am. 

Argan. Oh, ye jade! 0 carrion! 

Toinet. [Pretending to have hurt her head] The deuce take 
your impatience, you hurry one so much that I ve knocked my 
head against the window-shutter. 

Argan. [Angrily] Ah! baggage^ 

Toinet. [Interrupting him] Oh! 

Argan. 'Tis a 

Toinet. Oh! 
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Argan. 'Tis an hour 

Toinet. Oh! 

Argan. Thou hast left me 

Toinet. Oh! 

Argan. Hold your tongue, you slut, that I may scold thee. 
Toinet. Very well, i’faith, I like that, after what I’ve done 
to myself. 

Argan. Thou hast made me bawl my throat sore, gipsy. 
Toinet. And you have made me break my head, one’s as 
good as t’other; so we are quit, with your leave- 

Argan. How, hussy 

Toinet. If you scold, I’ll C17. 

Argan. To leave me, you jade ^ ^ ' . 

Toinet. [Still interrupting him.] Oh! 

Argan. Impudence! thou wouldst i 

Toinet. Oh ! \ 

Argan. What! must not I have the pleasure of scolding. I 
her neither? U 

Toinet. Have your pennyworth of scolding with all my heart. 1 
Argan. You hinder me from it, hussy, by interrupting me \ 
at every turn. I 

Toinet. If you have the pleasure of scolding, I must on my j 
part, have the pleasure of crying: everyone to his fancy is ^ 
but reasonable. Oh! 

Argan. Come, I must pass over this. Take me away this,| 
thing, minx, take me away this thing. out of his chair.] 

Has my clyster worked well to-day? 

Toinet. Your clyster I 

Argan. Yes, have I voided much bilious matter? 

Toinet. I’faith, I don’t trouble myself about those matters. 
’Tis for Mr. Fleurant to have Ids nose in ’em, since he has thj 
profit of ’em. 

.^rgan. *^Take care to get me some broth ready, for the other 
I’m to take by and by. 

Toinet. This Mr. hleurant and Mr. Purgon divert themselves 
finely with your carcass; they have a rare milch-cow of you. 

I would fain ask ’em what distemper you have, tliat you must 
take so much physic. 

Argan. Hold your tongue, ignorance, ’tisn’t for you to 
control the decrees of the faculty. Bring my daughter Angelica 
to me, I have something to say to her. 

Toinet. Here she comes of herself; she has guessed your 
intention. 

II — ♦oSj* 
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Scene III 

Angelica, Toinet, Argan. 

Argon. Come hither Angelica, you come opportunely, I 
want to speak with you. 

Angelica. I am ready to hear you, sir. 

Argan. Stay. [To Toinet.] Give me my cane, I’ll come 
again presently. 

Toinet. Go quick, sir, go. Mr. Fleurant finds us in business. 


Scene IV 
Angelica, Toinet. 

Angelica. Toinet. 

Toinet. VVeU. 

Angelica. Look upon me a little. 

Toinet. Well, I do look upon you. 

Angelica. Toinet. 

Toinet. Well, what would you have with Toinet? 

Angelica. Don’t you guess who I would speak of? 

Toinet. I much suspect of our young lover; for ’tis on him 
that our conversation has entirely turned for these six days 
past, and you’re not well unless you are talking of him every 
moment. 

Angelica. Since you know that, why are not you the first 
then to talk of him to me, and spare me the pains of forcing 
you on this discourse? 

Toinet. You don’t give me time to do it; you have such a 
care about that matter, that ’tis difficult to be beforehand with 
you. 

Angelica. I own to thee that I am never weary of talking of 
him to thee, and that my heart eagerly takes advantage of every 
moment to disclose itself to thee. But tell me, dost thou 
condemn, Toinet, the sentiments I have for him? 

Toinet. Far from it. 

Angelica. Am I in the wrong to abandon myself to these 
soft impressions? 

Toinet. I don’t say that. 

Angelica. And wouldst thou have me insensible to the tender 
protestations of that ardent passion he expresses for me? 

Toinet. Heaven forbid! 

.Angelica. Tell me a little, dost not thou perceive as well as I 
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something of Providence, some act of destiny in the unexpected 
adventure of our acquaintance? 

Toinei. Yes. 

Angelica. Dost not thou think that action of engaging in 
my defence, without knowing me, was perfectly gallant? 

Toinei. Ay. 

Angelica. That ’twas impossible to make a more generous 
use of it? 

Toinei. Agreed. 

Angelica. And that he did all this with the best grace in 
the world? 

Toinei. Oh, yes. 

Angelica. Dost not thou think, Toinet, that he's well made in 
his person? 

Toinet. Certainly. 

Angelica. That he has the best air in the world? 

Toinet. Undoubtedly. 

Angelica. That his discourse, as well as actions, has something 
noble in it? 

Toinet. That’s sure. 

Angelica. That never anything was heard more affectionate 
than all that he says to me? 

Toinet. 'Tis true. 

Angelica. And that there’s nothing more vexatious than the 
restraint Tm kept under, which hinders all communication of 
the soft transports of that mutual ardour which Heaven inspires 
us with? 

Toinet. You're in the right. 

Angelica. But, dear Toinet, dost thou think he loves me so 
much as he tells me? 

Toinet. Urn Those kind o’ things are sometimes not 

absolutely to be trusted to. The show of love is very much 
like the reality; and I have seen notable actors of that part. 

Angelica. Ah ! Toinet, what sayest thou ? Alas ! in the manner 
he speaks, is it really possible that he should not tell me the 
truth? 

Toinet. Be it as it will, you’ll shortly be made dear in that 
» point; and the resolution which he wrote you yesterday he had 
^en to ask you in marriage, is a ready way to discover to you 
if be spoke truth or not. That will be a thorough proof of it. 

Angelica. Ah! Toinet, if this man deceives me, I'll never 
believe a man as long as I live. 

Toinet. Here’s your father come back. 
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Scene V 

Argan, Angelica, Toinet. 

Argan. [Sitting doion.] So, daughter, I’m going to tell you 
a piece of news, which you little expect perhaps. You are asked 
of me in marriage. How’s this? You laugh. That’s pleasant 
enough, ah! that word marriage. There’s nothing so merry 
to young girls. Ah, nature! nature! for what I can see then, 
child, I have no occasion to ask you if you are willing to be 
married. 

Angelica. ’Tis my duty, sir, to do whatever you shall please 
to enjoin me. 

Argan. I’m glad to have such a dutiful daughter; the thing 
is fixed then, and I have promised you. 

Angelica. ’Tis for me, sir, blindly to follow all your resolutions. 

Argan. My wife, your stepmother, had a desire I should 
make a nun of you, and your little sister Louison likewise; and 
has always persisted in it. 

Toinet. [Aside.] The sly beast had her reasons for it. 

Argan. She would not consent to this match, but I have 
carried it, and my word is given. 

Angelica. Ah! sir, how much am I obliged to you for all 
your goodness! 

Toinet. Troth, I take this well of you now, this is the wisest 
action you ever did in your life. 

Argan. I have not yet seen the person, but they tell me I 
shall be satisfied with him, and thou too. 

Angelica. Most certainly, sir. 

Argan. How! hast thou seen him? 

Angelica. Since your consent authorises me to open my 
heart to you. I’ll not conceal from you, that chance brought 
us acquainted about six days since, and that the request wliich 
has been made to you, is the effect of an inclination which we 
conceived for one another at first sight. 

Argan. I was not told of that, but I’m very glad of it, and 
'tis so much the better that things go in that manner. They 
say that he’s a jolly, well-made young fellow. 

Angelica. True, sir. 

Argan. Well shaped. 

Angelica. Without doubt. 

Argan. Agreeable in his person. 

Angelica. Most certainly. 
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Argan. Of a good countenance. 

Angelica. Extremely good 
Argan. Discreet, and well bom. 

Angelica. Perfectly. 

Argan. Very genteel. 

Angelica. The most genteel in the world. 

Argan. Speaks Latin and Greek well. 

Angelica. I don’t know that. ^ ^ 

Argan. And will be admitted doctor in three days’ time. 
Angelica. He, sir ! 

Argan. Yes. Has not he told thee so? 

Angelica. No indeed. Who told you so? 

Argan. Mr. Purgon. 

Angelica. Does Mr. Purgon know him? 

Argan. A fine question! He must needs know him since 
he’s his nephew. 

Angelica. Cleanthes Mr. Purgon’s nephew! 

Argan. What Cleanthes? We are speaking of the person 
you are asked for in marriage. 

Angelica. Well, ay. 

Argan. Very well, and that’s the nephew of Mr. Purgon, 
who is the son of his brother-in-law, the physician Mr. Diafoirus ; 
and this son’s name is Thomas Diafoirus, not Cleanthes; and 
Mr. Purgon, Mr. Fleurant, and I, concluded the match this 
morning, and to-morrow this intended son-in-law is to be 
brought to me by his father. What’s the matter? you look 
quite astoni.shed. 

Angelica. ’Tis because I find, sir, that you have been speaking 
of one person, and I understood another. 

Toinet. What, sir, would you entertain so burlesque a design ? 
And with so much wealth as you have, would you many your 
daughter to a physician? 

Argan. Yes. What business have you, hussy, to concern 
yourself, impudence as thou art ? 

Toinet. Good now, softly, sir, you fly immediately to in- 
vectives. Can’t we reason togetlior without falling into a 
passion? Come, let’s talk in cool blood. What is your reason, 
pray, for such a marriage ? 

Argan. My reason is, that seeing myself infirm, and sick as 
I am, I would procure me a son-in-law, and relations pliysicians, 
in order to depend on good assistance against my distemper, and 
to have in my family sources of remedies which are necessary 
for me, and to be myself at consultations and prescriptions. 
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Toinei. Very well, that’s giving a reason, and there’s a 
pleasure in answering one another calmly. But, sir, lay your 
hand on your heart. Are you really sick? 

Argon. How, jade, am I sick? am I sick, impudence? 

Toinei. Well, yes, sir, you are sick, let us have no quarrel 
about that. Yes, you are very sick, I agree to’t, and more 
sick than you think; that’s over. But your daughter is to 
marry a husband for herself, and not being sick, it isn’t necessary 
to give her a physician. 

Argan. ’Tis for my sake that I give her this physician, and 
a girl of good-nature should be overjoyed to marry for the 
benefit of her father’s health. 

Toinei. Lookee, sir, will you let me as a friend give you a 
piece of advice? 

Argan. What’s that ad\Hce? 

Toinei. Not to think of this match. 

Argan. And the reason, pray? 

Toinei. The reason’s this, that your daughter won’t consent 
to it. 

Argan. She won’t consent to it? 

Toinei. No. 

Argan. My daughter? 

Toinei. Your daughter. She’ll tell you that she has nothing 
to do with Mr. Diafoirus, nor with his son, Thomas Diafoirus, 
nor all the Diafoirus’s in the world. 

Argan. But I have something to do with ’em. Besides, the 
match is more advantageous than you think for. Mr. Diafoirus 
has only this son to inherit all he has, and moreover, Mr. Purgon, 
who has neither wife nor children, gives him all his estate in 
favour of this marriage, and Mr. Purgon is a man that hath 
a good eight thousand iivres a year. 

Toinei. He must have killed a world of people to become 
so rich. 

Argan. Eight thousand Iivres a year is something, without 
reckoning the father’s estate. 

Toinei. All this, sir, is fair and fine. But I still return to 
the same story. I advise you between ourselves to choose 
another husband for her, for she’s not made to be Madame 
Diafoirus. 

Argan. But I’ll have it be so. 

Toinei. Oh ! fie, don’t say that. 

Argan. How! not say that? 

Toinei. No. 
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Argan. And why shall I not say it? 

Toimt. They’ll say you don’t know what you talk of. 

Argan. They may say what they please; but I tell you, I’ll 
have her make good the promise I have given. 

Tointt. No, I am sure that she’ll not do it. 

Argan. I’ll force her to it then. 

Toiiut. She’ll not do it, I tell ye. 

Argan. She shall do it, or I’ll put her into a convent. 

Toinet. You? 

Argan. 1. 

Toinet. Good! 

Argan. How, good? 

Toinet. You shail not put her into a convent. 

Argan. I shall not put her into a convent? 

Toinet. No. 

Argan. No! 

Toinet. No. 

Argan. Hey-day, this is pleasant enough; I shall not put 
my daughter into a convent, if 1 please? 

Toinet. No, I tell you. 

Argan. Who shall hinder me from it? 

Toinet. Yourself. 

Argan. Myself? 

Toinet. Yes, you would not have the heart. 

■Argan. I shall. 

Toinet. You jest. 

Argan. I don’t jest. 

Toinet. Fatherly tenderness will hinder you. 

Argan. It won’t hinder me. 

Toinet. A little tear or two, her arms thrown about your 
neck, a Dear papa pronounced tenderly, will be enough to 
move you. 

Argan. All that will do nothing. 

Toinet. Yes, yes. 

Argan. I tell ye that I won’t ’bate an inch on’t. 

Toiftet. You trifle. 

Argan. You shall not say that I trifle. 

Toinet. Lack-a-day, I know you, you are good-natured. 

Argan. [Angrily.] I am not good-natured, I’m ill-natured 
when I please. 

Toinet. Softly, sir, you don’t remember that you are sick. 
Argan. 1 conunand her absolutely to prepare to take the 
husband I speak of. 
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Toinet. And I absolutely forbid her to do it. 

Argon. Whereabouts are we then? and what boldness is 
this for a slut of a servant to talk at this rate before her master? 

Toinet. When a master does not consider what he does, a 
sensible servant is in the right to inform him better. 

/Irgan. [Running after Toinet.] All! insolence, I’ll knock 
t'lee down. 

Toinet. [Running from him and putting the chair between 
her and him.] 'Tis my duty to oppose anything that would 
disgrace you. 

Argon. [Running after her in a pa.^sion round the chair with his 
cane in his hand.] Come here, come here, that I may teach thee 
how to speak. 

Toinet. [Saving herself on the opposite side of the chair to where 
Argan tr.] I interest myself as I ought, to hinder you from 
doing such a foolish thing. 

Argan. Jade! 

Toinet. No, I’ll never consent to this match. 

Argan. Baggage) 

Toinet. I’ll not have her marry your Thomas Diafoirus. 

Argan. Carrion! 

Toinet. And she’ll obey me sooner than you. 

Argan. Angelica, won’t you lay hold of that slut for me? 

Angelica. Alas, sir, don’t make yourself sick. 

Argan. If thou dost not lay hold of her for me, I’ll refuse 

thee my blessing. 

Toinet. And I’ll disinherit her, if she does obey you. 

Argan. [Throioing himself in his chair.] Ohl oh I I can bear 
it no longer. This is enough to kill me. 


Scene VI 
Belina, Argan. 

Argan. Ah I wile, come hither. 

Behna. What’s the matter, my poor spouse? 

Argan. Come hither to ny assistance. 

Behna. What is it then that’s the matter, my dear child ? 
Argan. My love. 

Behna. My soul. 

Argan. They have been putting me m a passion. 

Belina. Alasl my poor little love! and how then, my soul. 
Argan. Your slut Toinet is grown more insolent than ever, 
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Bdina. Don’t put yourself in a passion then. 

Argan. She has made me mad, my life. 

Belina. Softly, my child. . 

Argan. She has been thwarting me this hour about things 

that I’m resolved to do. 

Belina. There, there, softly. 

Argan. And has had the impudence to tell me that 1 m not 

sick. 

Belina. She’s an impertinent gipsy. 

Argan. You know, my heart, how the matter is. 

Belina. Yes, my heart, she’s in the wrong. 

Argan. My love, that slut will kill me. 

Belina. Oh so, oh so! 

Argan. She’s the cause of all the choler I breed. 

Belina. Don’t fret yourself so much. 

Argan. And I have bid you, I know not how many times, 
turn her away from me. 

Belina. Alas, child, there are no servants, men or women, 
who have not their faults. We are sometimes forced to bear 
with their bad qualities for the sake of their good ones. This 
wench is dexterous, careful, diligent, and above all honest; and 
you know that at present there’s need of great precaution with 
regard to those we take. Harkce, Toinet. 


Scene VII 

Argan, Belina, Toinet. 

Toinet. Madam. 

Belina. What’s the reason that you put my dear in this 
passion? 

Toinet. [In a soft tone.] I, madam? Alas! I don’t know wlxat 
you mean, I think of nothing but to please my master in 
everything. 

Argan. Ah! Traitress! 

Toinet. He told us that he intended to give his daughter in 
marriage to the son of Mr. Diafoirus; I answered him that I 
thought the match was very advantageous for her; but believed 
he would do better to put her into a convent. 

Belina. There’s no great harm in that^ and I think she’s in 
the -right. 

Argan. Ah! my love, dost thou believe her? she’s a wicked 
jade. She said a hundred insolent things to me. 
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Belina. Very well, I believe you, my soul. Come, recover 
yourself. Harkee, Toinet, if you vex my jewel ever again. I’ll 
turn you out of doors. So, ^ve me his fur cloak, and the pillows 
that I may set him easy in his chair. You are I don’t know how. 
Pull your nightcap well over your ears; there’s nothing gives 
people so much cold, as letting the air in at their ears. 

Argan. Ah! my life. I’m vastly obliged to you for all the 
care you take of me. 

Belina. [Adjusting the pillows which she puts round him.] 
Raise yourself up that I may put this under you. Let us put 
this to keep you up, and this on the other side. Let’s place 
this behind your back, and this other to support your head. 

Toinet. [Clapping a pillow hard on his head.] And this to 
keep you from the damp. 

Argan. [Rising up in a passion, and throwing all the pillows 
after Toinet as she runs away.] Ah ! jade, thou wouldst stille me- 


SCENE VIII 
Argan, Belina, 

Belitux. Oh so, oh so! What’s the matter then? 

Argan. [Throwing himself into his chair!] Oh! ah! oh! I can 
hold it no longer. 

Belina. Why do you fly into such passions? she meant to 
do well. 

Argan. You don’t know, my love, the malice of that baggage. 
Oh! she has put me beside myself; and there’ll be need of more 
than eight doses of physic, and twelve clysters to set all this to 
rights again. 

Belina. So, so, my little dearie, pacify yourself a little. 

Argan. My life, you are all my comfort. 

Belina. Poor little child. 

Argan. That I may endeavour to requite the love you have 
for me, as I told you, my heart, I’ll make my will. 

Belina. Ah! my soul, don't talk of that, pray now, I can i 
bear the thought of it; the very word of will makes me leap 
for grief. 

Argan. I desired you to speak of it to your notary. 

Belina. He’s within there, I brought him with me. 

Argan. Let him come here then, my love. 

Belina. Alas! my soul, when one loves a husband well, one’s 
scarce in a condition to think of these things. 
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Scene IX 

Mr. Bonnefoy, Belina, Argan. 

Argan. Come hither, Mr. Bonnefoy, come hither. Take 
a chair pray. My wife has told me, sir, that you are a very 
honest man, and altogether one of her friends; and I have 
ordered her to speak to you about a will. 

Behna. Alas ! I’m not capable of speaking about those things. 

Mr. Bonnefoy. She has unfolded your intentions to me, sir, 
and what you design for her; and I have to tell you upon that 
subject, that you cannot give your wife anything by will. 

Argan. But why so? 

Mr. Bonnefoy. Custom is against it. If you were in a 
country of statute-law, it might be done; but at Paris, and in 
countries for the most part governed by custom, ’tis what can’t 
be; and the disposition would be null. All the advantage that 
a man and woman joined by wedlock can give each to the other 
is by mutual gift during life ; moreover there must be no children, 
either of the two conjuncts, or of one of them, at the decease 
of the first that dies. 

Argan. Then ’tis a very impertinent custom that a husband 
can’t leave anything to a wife, by whom he’s tenderly beloved, 
and who takes so much care of him. I should desire to consult 
my counsellor to see what I could do. 

Mr. Bonnefoy. ’Tis not to counsel that you must apply, 
for they are commonly severe in these points, and imagine it a 
great crime to dispose of anything contrary to law. They are 
difficult people, and are ignorant of the by-ways of conscience. 
There are other persons to consult who are much fitter to 
accommodate you; who have expedients of passing gently over 
the law, and of making that just which is not allowed; who 
know how to smooth the difficulties of an affair, and to find 
means of eluding custom by some indirect advantage. Without 
that where should we always be? There must be a facility in 
things, otherwise we should do nothing, and I would not give a 
sou for our business. 

Argan. My wife indeed told me, sir, that you were a very 
skilful and a very honest man. How then can I do, pray, to 
give her my estate, and to deprive my children of it? 

Mr. Bonnefoy. How can you do? You must secretly choose 
w intimate friend of your wife’s, to whom you may bequeath 
in due form by your will, all that you can, and this friend shall 
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afterwards give up all to her. You may further sign a great 
many bonds, without suspicion, payable to several creditors, 
who shall lend their names to your wife, and shall put into her 
hands a declaration, that what they had done in it was only 
to serve her. You may likewise in your lifetime put into her 
hands ready money, or bilb which you may have payable to 
the bearer. 

Belina. Alas ! you must not torment yourself with all these 
things. If I should lose you, child, Pll stay no longer in the 
world. 

Argan. My soul! 

Belina. Yes, my dear, if I’m unfortunate enough to lose you— 

Argan. My dear wife! 

Belina. Life will be no longer anything to me. 

Argan. My love! 

Belina. And I’ll follow you, to let you see the tenderness 
I have for you. 

Argan. My life, you break my heart; be comforted, I beg 
of thee. 

Mr. Bonnejoy. These tears are unseasonable, and things are 
not yet come to that. 

Belina. Ah! sir, you don’t know what ’tis to have a husband 
that one tenderly loves. 

Argan. All the concern I shall have, if I die, my soul, is that 
I never had a child by thee. Mr. Purgon told me that he’d make 
me able to get one. 

Mr. Bonnejoy. That may come still. 

Argan. I must make my will then, my love, after the manner 
the gentleman says; but by way of precaution I’ll put into your 
hands twenty thousand livres in gold, which I have in the 
ceiling of my alcove, and two notes payable to the bearer, which 
are due to me, one from Mr. Damon, and the other from G^rante. 

Belina. No, no, I’ll have none of it. Ah! how much 

do you say that there is in your alcove.^ 

Argan. Twenty thousand livres, my love. 

Belina. Don’t speak to me of riches, I beseech ye. Ah I 

how much are the two notes for? 

Argan. They are my life, one for four thousand livres, and 

the other for sbc. 

Belina. All the wealth in the world, my soul, is nothing to me 
in comparison of thee. 

Mr. Bonnefoy. [To Argan.] Would you have us proceed to 
make the will? 
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Argan. Yes, sir, but we shall be better in my little closet. 
My love, lead me pray. 

Belina. Come, my poor dear cliild. 

Scene X 
Angelica, Toinet. 

Toinet. They are got with a scrivener there, and I heard 
’em talk of a wll. Your stepmother does not sleep, and 'tis 
certainly some contrivance against your interest that she’s 
pushing your father upon. 

Angelica. Let him dispose of his estate as he pleases, pro- 
vided he does not dispose of my heart. 'I hou seest, Toinet, the 
violent designs they have against it. Don’t abandon me, I 
beseech thee, in the e.vtremity I’m in. 

Toinet. I abandon you! I’ll die sooner. Your stepmother 
in vain makes me her confidante, and strives to bring me into 
her interest; I never had any inclination for her, and have been 
always of your side. Let me alone, I’ll make use of everything 
to serve you; but to serve you more effectually I’ll change my 
battery, conceal the zeal I have for you, and pretend to enter 
into the sentiments of your father and stepmother. 

Angelica. Endeavour, I conjure thee, to give Cleanthes 
notice of the marriage they have concluded on. 

Toinet. I have nobody to employ in that office but the old 
usurer Polichinello, my lover, and ’twill cost me some kind 
words to have him do’t, which I’ll willingly disburse for you. 
To-day ’tis too late, but very early to-morrow I’ll send to seek 
for him, and he’ll be overjoyed to 

Belina. Jn the house. Toinet. 

Toinet. To Angelica. I’m called. Good night. Rely upon 
me. 

ACT II 

Scene I 

Toinet, Cleanthes. 

Toinet. [iVo/ knowing Clcanihesi\ What do you want, sir? 

Cleanthes. What do I want ? 

Toinet. Ah, hah! is it you? surprising! what come you to 
do here? 
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Cleanthes. To know my destiny; to speak to the amiable 
Angelica, consult the sentiments of her heart; and demand of 
her, what her resolutions are in respect to the fatal marriage 
they have given me intelligence of. 

Toinet. Yes, but Angelica is not to be spoken with thus point 
blank; there must be intrigue to manage that point, and you 
have been told under how strict a guard she is kept. That they 
allow her not to stir abroad, or speak to anybody, and that 'twas 
the curiosity of an old aunt only, which favoured us with the 
liberty of going to that play, which gave birth to your passion; 
and we are very much upon our guard lest we speak of that 
adventure. 

Cleanthes. Accordingly I come not here as Cleanthes, and 
under the appearance of her lover, but as a friend of her musi^ 
master, who has given me leave to say that he sent me in his 

room. _ ' 

Toinet. Here’s her father. Retire a little, and let me tell 

him you are there. 


Scene II 


Argan, Toinet. 


Argan. [Thinking himself alone, and not seeing Toinet.] Mr. 
Purgon told me I should walk in my chamber twelve times to 
and again in a morning; but I forgot to ask him, whether it 
should be longways or broadways. 

Toinet. Sir, there is one . 

Argan. Speak low, hussy, thou hast just split my brains, 
and thou never considerest that sick folks should not be spoken 


so loud to. 
Toinet. 
Argan. 
Toinet. 
Argan. 

T oinet. 


I would tell you, sir 
Speak low, I say. 

Sir 

Hey? 

I tell you that — 


[5Ae makes as if she spoke, 
still makes as if she spoke 


again.] 

Argan. What is it you tell me? . 

Tmnet. [Aloud] I tell you here is a man wants to speak with 


you. 

Argan. Let him come. 

[Toinet beckons to Cleanthes to come near. 
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Scene III 

Argan, Clcanthes, Toinet. 

Cleanthes. Sir 

Toinet. [To Cleanthes.] Don’t speak so loud, for fear of 
splitting my master’s brains. 

Cleanthes. Sir, I am exceedingly glad to find you up, and to see 

that you are better. . 

Toinet. \pTeteuding to bi in <t passion.^ How better? tis 

false, my master is always ill. 

Cleanthes. I had heard the gentleman was better, and I 
perceive he looks well. 

Toinet. What d’ye mean with your Looks well? He looks 
very ill, and they are impertinent people who told you he was 
better. He never was so ill in bis life. 

Argan. She’s in the right on’t. 

Toinet. He walks, sleeps, eats, and drinks like other folks; 
but that docs not hinder him from being sick. 

Argan. That’s true. 

Cleanthes. Sir, I am heartily so^ for it. I come from the 
young lady your daughter’s music-master. He was obliged 
to go into the country for a few days; and, as I am one of his 
intimate friends, he sent me in his place, to go on with her 
lessons, for fear, that if they were discontinued, she might 
forget what she has already learnt. 

Argan. Very well. [To Toinet^ Call Angelica. 

Toinet. I fancy, sir, it would be better to show the gentleman 
to her chamber. 

Argan. No. Bid her come hither. 

Toinet. He can’t teach her her lesson as he should do, if they 
are not by themselves. 

Argan. Yes, yes. 

Toinet. Sir, ’twill only stun you, and you had need to have 
nothing to disturb you, or split your brains, in the condition 
you are. 

Argan. No, no, I love music, and I shall be glad to— hohl 
here she comes. [To Toinet^ Do you go see if my wife be 
dressed. 

Scene IV 

Argan, Angelica, Cleanthes. 

Argan. Come, daughter; your music-master is gone into the 
country, and here’s a person he has sent to teach you in his place. 
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Angelica. [Knowing Ckanthes.] Oh, Heavens! 

Argan. What’s the matter? Whence this surprise? 

Angelica. ’Tis 

Argan. What? Who disturbs you in this manner? 

Angelica. ’Tis a surprising accident, sir, that I meet with here. 

Argan. How? 

Angelica. I dreamt last night that I was in the greatest 
distress in the world, and that a person exactly like this gentle- 
man, offered himself to me, of whom I demanded succour, and 
he presently freed me from the trouble I was in; and my surprise 
was very great to see unexpectedly, upon my coming in here, 
what I had in idea all night. 

Cleanthes. ’Tis no small happiness to have a place in your 
thoughts, whether sleeping or waking; and my good fortune 
would be undoubtedly very great, were you in any trouble from 
which you should judge me worthy to deliver you; and there is 
nothing I would not do to 


Scene V 

Argan, Angelica, Cleanthes, Toinet. 

Toinet. [To Argan.] Troth, sir, I’m o’ your side now, and 
unsay all that I said yesterday. Here are Mr. Diafoirus the 
father, and Mr. Diafoirus the son, come to visit you. How rarely 
will you be hope up with a son-in-law! You will see one of the 
best made young fellows in the world, and the wittiest too. 
He spoke but two words, and I was in ecstasy at ’em, and your 
daughter will be charmed with him. 

Argan. [To Cleanthes, who makes as if he were going.] Don’t 
go, sir; 1 am upon marrying my daughter, and the person they 
have brought hither is her intended husband, whom she has not 
as yet seen. 

Cleanthes. ’Tis doing me a great deal of honour, sir, to 
permit me to be witness of so agreeable an interview. 

Argan. He is son to an eminent physician, and the marriage 
will be performed in four days. 

Cleanthes. Very well. 

Argan. Please to inform her music-master of it, that he may 
be at the wedding. 

Cleanthes. I’ll not fail to do it. 

Argan. I invite you to it likewise. 

Cleanthes. You do me a great deal of honour. 

Argan. Come, place yourselves in order, here they are- 
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Scene VI 

Mr. Diafoirus, Thomas Diajoirus, Argan, Angelica, Cleanihes. 

Toinet, Lackeys. 

Argan. [PxUting his hand to his cap luithout taking it off.] 
Mr. Purgon, sir, has forbid me being uncovered. You arc of 
the faculty: you know the consequences. 

Mr. Diafoirus. We are in all our visits to bring relief to our 
patients, and not to bring any inconvenience upon ’em. 

[Argan and Mr. Diajoirus speak at the same tunc. 
Argan. I receive, sir, 

Mr. Diafoirus. We come here, sir, 

.4rgan. With a great deal of joy, 

Mr. Diajoirus. My son Thomas, and I, 

Argan. The honour you do me, 

Mr. Diajoirus. To declare to you, sir, 

Argan. And I could have wished, 

Mr. Diajoirus. The pleasure we receive, 

Argan. To have been able to have gone to you, 

Mr. Diajoirus. From the favour you do us, 

Argan. To assure you, 

Mr. Diajoirus. So kindly to admit us, 

Argan. But you know, sir, 

Mr. Diajoirxis. To the honour, sir, 

Argan. What it is to be a poor sick creature, 

Mr. Diajoirus. Of your alliance, 

Argan. Who can do no more, 

Mr. Diajoirus. And to assure you, 

Argan. Than to tell you here, 

Mr. Diajoirus. That in affairs depending on our faculty, 
Argan. That he will seek all opportunities, 

Mr. Diajoirus. As also in all others, 

Argan. To make you sensible, sir, 

Mr. Diajoirus. We shall ever be ready, sir, 

Argan. That he is entirely at your service. 

Mr. Diajoirus. To testify our zeal for you [To his .fon.] 

Come, Thomas, advance, make your compliments. 

Thomas Diajoirus. [To Mr. Diajoirus. Should not I begin 
with the father? 

Mr. Diajoirus. Yes. 

^ Thomas Diajoirus. [To Argan.] Sir, I come to salute, recog- 
nise, cherish, and revere in you a second father; but a second 
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father, to whom, I’ll be bold to say, I am more indebted than to 
my first. The first begat me; but you have adopted me. He 
received me through necessity; but you have accepted me 
through favour. What I have from him. is the operation of his 
body, what I have from you, is the operation of your will; and 
by how much the mental faculties are superior to the corporeal, 
by so much am I more indebted to you, and by so much do I 
hold, as more precious, this future filiation, for which I this 
day come to pay you beforehand, the most humble and most 
respectful homage. 

Toinet. Prosperity to the colleges, which turn us out such 
ingenious persons. 

Thomas Diafoirtis. [To Mr. Diafoirm.] Was that well done, 
father? 

Mr. Diafoirus. Optiine. 

Argan. [To Angdica.] Come, pay your respects to the 
gentleman. 

Thomas Diafoirus. [To Mr. Diafoiru$.\ Shall I kiss her? 

Mr. Diafoirus. Yes, yes. 

Thomas Diafoirus. [To Angelica.] Madam, ’tis with justice 
that Heaven has granted you the name of stepmother, since 
one 

Argan. [To Thomas Diafoirus.] ’Tis not my wife, ’tis my 
daughter you are speaking to. 

Thomas Diafoirus. Where is she then? 

Argan. She’s a-coming. 

Thomas Diafoirus. Shall I wait, father, till she comes? 

Mr. Diafoirus. Always make your compliment to the 
young lady. 

Thomas Diafoirus. Madam, just in the same manner as the 
.statue of Memnon gave an harmonious sound, when it was 
illuminated by the rays of the sun: so, in like manner, do I 
feel myself animated with a sweet transport at the appearance 
of the sun of your beauty. And as the naturalists remark that 
the flower named the Heliotrope, turns, without ceasing, towards 
that star of day: so shall my heart, henceforth for ever, turn 
towards the resplendent stars of your adorable eyes, as to its 
proper pole. Permit me then, madam, now to pay, at the 
altar of your charms, the offering of that heart, which breathes 
not after, nor is ambitious of any other glory than that of being 
till death, madam, your most humble, most obedient, and most 
faithful servant, and husband. 

Toinet. See what it is to study, one learns to say fine things. 
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Ar^an. [To CUanthes.] Heh! What say you to that? 

Cleanthes. That the gentleman does wonders, and that if he 
is as good a physician as he is an orator, it would be a great 
pleasure to be one of his patients. 

Toinet. Certainly. It will be a wonderful thing, if he per 
forms as fine cures, as he makes fine spec hes. 

Argan. Here, my chair quickly, and chairs for everybody. 

Sit you there, daughter. [To Mr. Dia/oirus.] You see, sir, 
that all the world admires your son, and I think you very 
happy in such a young man. 

Mr. Dia/oirus. Sir, ’tis not because I am his father, but I 
can say I have reason to be satisfied in him, and that all who 
see him, speak of him as a youth who has no harm in him. He 
never had a very lively imagination, nor that sparkling wit 
which one observes in some others; but it was that, I always 
looked upon, as a happy presage of his judgment, a quality 
requisite for the exercise of our art. When he was a little one, 
he was never what one may call roguish, or waggish. One 
might always see him mild, peaceable, and taciturn, never 
uttering a word, and never playing at any of those little games, 
that we call children’s-play. They had all the difficulty in the 
world to teach him to read, and he was nine years old before 
he knew his letters. Good, says I within myself; trees slow of 
growth, are those which bear the best fruit. One writes upon 
the marble with much more difficulty than one does upon the 
sand; but things are much longer preserved there, and that 
slowness of apprehension, that heaviness of imagination, is a 
mark of a future good judgment. When I sent him to college 
he was hard put to’t; but he bore up obstinately against all 
difficulties, and his tutors always praised him to me for his 
assiduity and his pains. In short, by mere dint of hammering, 
he gloriously attained to be a licentiate; and I can say without 
vamty, that from the time he took his Bachelor of Physic’s 
degree, there is no candidate that has made more noise than he 
in all the disputes of the schools. He has rendered himself 
formidable there, and not an act passes but he argues to the last 
tttremity on the side of the contrary proposition. He is firm 
in a dispute, strenuous as a Turk in his principles; and pursues 
an argument to the farthest recesses of logic. But what pleases 
me above all things in him, in which he follows my example, ’ 
IS that he is blindly attached to the opinions of the ancients, and 
that he would never comprehend nor hear the reasons and 
experiments of the pretended discoveries of our age, concerning 
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the circulation of the blood, and other opinions of the same 
stamp. 

Thomas Diafoirus. [Taking a large thesis out of his pocket 
rolled up, which he presents to Angelica.] I have supported a 
thesis against the circulators, which, with the gentleman’s 
permission, [Bmcing to Argan.] I make bold to present to the 
young lady, as a homage I owe her of the first-fruits of my genius. 

Angelica. Sir, 'tis a useless piece of goods for me, and 1 am 
not skilled in those sort of things. 

Toinet. [Taking the thesis.] Give it me, give it me, ’tis always 
worth taking for the picture, it will serve to adorn our garret. 

Thomas Diajoirus. And with the gentleman’s permission 
also, I invite you to come and see one of these days, for your 
diversion, the dissection of a woman, upon which I am to read 
lectures. 

Toinet. The diversion will be agreeable. There are some 
gentlemen give their mistresses a play, but to give a dissection, 
is something more gallant. 

Mr. Diajoirus. As to the rest, for what concerns the requisite 
qualities for marriage and propagation, I do assure you that 
according to the rules of us doctors, he is just such as one could 
wish, 'lhat he possesses in a laudable degree the prolific 
virtue, and that he is of a temperament proper to beget, and 
procreate well-conditioned children. 

Argan. Is it not your intention, sir, to push his interest at 
court, and procure for him a physician’s place there? 

Mr. Diajoirus. To speak frankly to you, our profession 
amongst your great people never appeared to me agreeable, 
and I always found it would be much better for us to continue 
amongst the commonalty. The public business is commodious. 
\'ou are accountable to nobody for your actions, and provided 
one docs but follow the beaten track of the rules of art, one gives 
one’s self no manner of trouble about what may be the event. 
But what is vexatious among your great people is, that when 
they haj)pen to be sick, they absolutely expect their physicians 
should cure them. 

Toinet. That’s a good jest indeed, and they are very imper- 
tinent to expect that you gentlemen should cure ’em: you don’t 
attend them for that purpose; you only go to take your fees, and 
prescribe remedies, *tis their business to cure themselves if 
they can. 

Mr. Diajoirus. That’s true. We are only obliged to treat 
people according to form. 
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Argan. [To Cleanthes.] Sir, pray let my daughter sing before 
the company. 

Cleanthes. I waited for your orders, sir, and propose to divert 
the company, by singing along with miss, a scene of a little opera 
lately composed. [To Angelica, giving her a paperi\ There’s 


your part. 

Angelica. I? 

Cleanthes, [Low to Angelica.] Pray don’t refuse, but permit 
me to let you into the design of the scene we are going to sing 
aloud. [Aloud] I have no voice for singing; but ’tis sufficient 
in this case if I make myself understood, you will have the 
goodness to excuse me, on account of the necessity I am under, 
to make the young lady sing. 

Argan. Are the verses pretty? 

Cleanthes. ’Tis properly an extempore opera, and what you 
are to hear sung, is no more than numbered prose, or a kind of 
irregular verse, such as passion and necessity might suggest 
to two persons, who say things out of their own head, and 
speak off-hand. 

Argan. Very well. Let’s hear. 


Cleanthes. The subject of the scene is this. A shepherd wa. 
attentive to the beauties of a public entertainment, which was 
but just begun, when his attention was interrupted by a noise, 
on one side of him. He turns to look, and sees a brutish clown, 
with insolent words abusing a shepherdess. Immediately he 
espoused the interest of a sex to which all men owe homage; 
and having chastised the churl for his insolence, he comes to the 
shepherdess, and sees a young creature, who, from two of the finest 
eyes he had ever seen, was shedding tears, which he thought the 
most beautiful in the world. Alas! says he within himself, 
could anyone be capable of insulting a person so amiable? And 
what inhuman, what barbarous creature would not be touclied 
with such tears? He was solicitous to stop those tears, which 
he thought so beautiful; and the lovely shepherdess took care 
at the same time, to thank him for the slight service he had 

? manner so cliarming,. so tender, so passionate, 
that the shepherd could not resist it, but every word, every 
look was a flaming sh^t, which he found pierced him to the 
heart. Is there anything, said he, can possibly deserve the 

wo^dn^^^T^"® such an acknowledgment? And what 

tpn thfough, to attract but one moment the moving 
tenderness of so grateful a mind? The whole diversion passel 
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without his attending to it m the least; but he complains ’tis 
too short, because the conclusion of it separates him from his 
adorable shepherdess, and from this first view, from this first 
moment he carried along with him all the violence of a passion 
of many years. He immediately suffered all the miseries of 
absence, and was tormented that he could no longer see what he 
saw for so short a time. He does everything possible to regain 
that sight, the dear idea of which he has in his mind by night 
and by day; but the great constraint under which his 
shepherdess is kept, deprives him of all opportunity. The violence 
of his passion makes him resolve to demand the adorable 
beauty in marriage, without whom he can no longer live, and 
he obtained her permission for this, by a letter which he had the 
dexterity to have conveyed to her hands. But at the same time 
he has advice that the father of this fair one has concluded a 
marriage with another, and that all things are disposing for 
celebration of the ceremony. Judge what a cruel stroke to the 
heart of the melancholy shepherd. See him ovei^vhelmed with 
mortal sorrow. He cannot support the horrible idea of seeing 
all that he loves in the arms of another, and his passion being 
desperate makes him introduce himself into the house of his 
shepherdess to learn her sentiments, and know from her what 
destiny he is to resolve upon. He there meets with preparations 
for everything he fears; he there sees tlie unworthy rival, which 
the caprice of a father opposes to the tendernesses of his love. 
He sees this ridiculous rival, near the lovely shepherdess, tri- 
umphing, as if the conquest were sure, and this sight fills him 
with indignation, which he has the utmost difficulty to master. 
He casts a mournful look on her he adores, and both his respect 
for her, and the presence of her father, prevent his saying any- 
thing to her but by the eyes. But at last, he breaks through 
all restraint, and the transport of his passion makes him express 
himself in tins manner. [lie 

Fair Phyllis, ’tis too much to bear, 

Break cruel silence; and your thoughts declare. 

Tel) me at once my destiny, 

Shall I live, or must I die? 

Ati^elica. [Singing.] 

With sad, dejected looks, 0 Thyrsis, see 
Poor Phyllis dread tli’ ill-fated wedding-day; 
Sighing, she lifts her eyes to Heaven and thee, 

And needs she more to say? 
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Argan. Hey, hey! I didn’t know my daughter was such a 
mistress of the art, to sing at sight without hesitating. 

Cleanthes. 

Alas! my Phyllis fair, 

Can the enamoured Thyrsis be so blest, 

Your favour in the least to share, 

And find a place within that lovely breast? 

Angelica. 

In this extreme, if I confess my love. 

Not modesty itself can disapprove, 

Yes, Thyrsis, thee I love. 

Cleanthes. 

Oh! Sound enchanting to the ear! 

Did I dream, or did I hear? 

Repeat it, Phyllis, and all doubt remove. 

Angelica. 

Yes, Thyrsis, thee I love. 

Cleanthes. 

Once more, my Phyllis. 

Angelica. 

Thee I love. 


Cleanthes. 

A thousand times repeat, nor ever weary prove. 

Angelica. 

I love, I love. 

Yes, Thyrsis, thee I love. 

Cleanthes. 


Ye monarchs of the earth, ye powVs divine, 
Can you compare your happiness to mine? 
But, Phyllis, there’s a thought 
Does my transporting joy abate, 

A rival- 


Angelica. 

I, more than death, the monster hate, 
And if his presence tortures you, 

It does no less to Phyllis too. 
Cleanthes. 

If with the match a father's power, 
Would force you to comply. 
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Angelica. 

I’d rather, rather die than give consent, 

Much rather, rather die. 

Argan. And what says the father to all this? 

Cleanthes. He says nothing. 

Argan. That same father was a blockhead of a father, to 
suffer all these foolish things, without saying anytliing. 

Cleanthes. [Continuing to sing.] All! my love 

Argan. No, no, enough of it. This play is of very bad 
example. The shepherd Thyrsis is an impertinent puppy, and 
the shepherdess Phyllis, an impudent baggage, to speak in this 
manner before a father. [To Angelica.] Show me the paper. 
Ha, ha I Where are the words then that you spoke? There’s 
nothing writ here but the music. 

Cleanthes. Why, don’t you know, sir, that they have found 
out an invention lately, of writing the words in the very notes 
themselves? 

Argan. Very well. I’m your servant, sir; adieu! We 
could very well have spared your impertinent opera. 

Cleanthes. I thought to divert you. 

Argan. Impertinence never diverts. Hah! here’s my wife. 


Scene VII 

Belina, Argan, Angelica, Mr. Diafoirus, Thomas Dia/oirus, 

Toinet. 

Argan. Here’s Mr. Diafoirus’s son, my love. 

Thomas Dia/oirus. Madam, ’tis with justice that Heaven 
has granted you the name of mother-in-law, since one sees in 
your face 

Belina. Sir, I am very glad I came here apropos, that I 
might hav’e the honour of seeing you. 

Thomas Dia/oirus. Since one sees in your face Since one 

sees in your face Madam, you interrupted me in the middle 

of my period, and that has disturbed my memory. 

Mr. Dia/oirtes. Reserve that, Thomas, for another time. 

Argan. I wish you had been here just now, dearie. 

Toinet. Oh, madam, you have lost a great deal by not being 
here at the Second father, at the Statue of Memnon and the 
Flower named the Heliotrope. 

Argan. Come, daughter, join hands with the gentleman, 
and plight him your iroth, as your husband. 
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Angelica. Sir. 

Argan. Hey, sir! What means this? 

Angelica. For goodness’ sake, don’t hurry things too fast. 
Give us time at least to know one another, and to find the 
growth of that inclination in each for the other, which is so 
necessary to form a perfect union. 

Thomas Diafoirus. As for me, madam, mine is grown already, 
I have no need to stay any longer. 

Angelica. If you are so forward, sir, it is not so with me, 
and I confess to you that your merit has not as yet made 
impression enough upon my mind. 

Argan. Hoh! well, well, that will have leisure enough to be 
made, when you are married together. 

Angelica. Ah! father, pray give me time. Marriage is a 
chain that should never be imposed by force upon a heart, and 
if the gentleman is a man of honour, he should never accept a 
person, who must be his by constraint. 

Thomas Diafoinis. Nego canseqtientiam, madam; and I may 
be a man of honour, and yet accept you from the hands of your 
father. 

Angelica. To offer violence is but a very ill way to make you 
beloved by anyone. 

Thomas Diafoirus. We read in the ancients, madam, that 
their custom was to carry oil the young women they were going 
to marry, by force from their father’s house, that it might not 
seem to be by their consent, that they flew into the arms of a 
man. 

Angelica. The ancients, sir, are the ancients, and we are 
moderns. Such grimaces are not necessary in our age, and when 
a marriage pleases us, we know very well how to go to it, without 
anybody’s dragging us. Have patience; if you love me, sir, 
you ought to like everything I like. 

Thomas Diafoirus. Yes, madam, as far as the interests of 
my love exclusively. 

Angelica. But the great sign of love is, to submit to the will 
of her one loves. 

Thomas Diafoirus. Distingue, madam. In what regards not 
the possession of her, concede but in what regards that, nego. 

Toinet. ’Tis in vain to reason. The gentleman is come 
hre-new from college, and he’ll always be too hard for you. Why 
should you resist so much, and refuse the glory of being tacked 
to the body of the faculty? 

Belina. She has some other inclination in her head perhans. 
u— p ^ 
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Angelica. If I had, madam, it should be such as reason and 
honour might allow me. 

Argan. Hey-day! I act a pleasant part here. 

Belina. If I were as you, child, I would not at all force her 
to marry, and I know very well what I would do. 

Angelica. I know, madam, what you mean, and the kindness 
you have for mer but perhaps your counsels mayn’t be lucky 
enough to be put into execution. 

Belina. That’s because very wise and very good children 
like you, scorn to be obedient and submissive to the will of their 
fathers. That was held a virtue in times of yore. 

Angelica. The duty of a daughter has bounds, madam, and 
neither reason nor law extend it to all sorts of things. 

Belina. That’s as much as to say you have no aversion to 
matrimony; but you’ve a mind to choose a husband to your 
own fancy. 

Angelica. If my father won’t give me a husband to my 
liking, I shall conjure him, at least, not to force me to marry 
one I can’t love. 

Argan. Gentlemen, I beg your pardon for all this. 

Angelica. Everybody to their own end in marrying. For 
my part who would not marry a husband but really to love him, 
and who intend to be entirely attached to him for life, I confess 
to you I use some precaution in the affair. There are some 
persons who take husbands only to set themselves free from 
the restraint of their parents, and to put themselves in a con- 
dition of doing whatever they please. There are others, madam, 
who make marriage a commerce of pure interest; who only 
marry to get a jointure, to enrich themselves by those they 
marry; and run without scruple from husband to husband, to 
engross to themselves their spoils. 'I'hose people in good truth 
don’t stand much upon ceremonies, and have little regard to 
the person of the man. 

Belina. You are in a mighty vein of reasoning to-day, and 
I would fain know what you mean by that. 

Angelica. I, madam, what should I mean but what I say? 

Belina. You are such a simpleton, my dear, that there’s no 
enduring you any longer. 

Angelica. You would be glad, madam, to oblige me to give 
you some impertinent answer; but I tell you beforehand, you 
shan’t have that advantage. 

Belina. Your insolence is not to be equalled. 

Angelica. No, madam, your talking is in vain. 
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Belina. You have a ridiculous pride, an impertinent pre- 
sumption which makes you the scorn of all the world. 

Angelica. All this will do no good, madam. I shall be 
discreet in spite of you, and to take away from you all hope of 
succeeding in what you want to be at, I shall get out of your 
sight. 


Scene VIII 

Argan, Belina, Mr. Diajoirus, Thomas Diafoirus, Toinel. 

Argan. [To Angelica who goes out.] Harkce, there’s no medium 
in the case. You’ve your choice to marry in four days’ time, 
either this gentleman, or a convent. [To Belina.] Don’t give 
yourself any uneasiness, I’ll bring her to good order. 

Belina. I’m sorry to leave you, my child, but I have an affair 
in the city, which can’t be dispensed with. I shall come back 
again presently. 

Argan. Go, love, and call upon your lawyer, that you may 
bid mm hasten you know what. 

Belina. B’y, my little dearie. 

Argan. B’y, jewel. 


Scene IX 

Argan, Mr. Diajoirus, Thomas Diafoirus, Toinet. 

Argan. This woman loves me ’Tis not credible how much. 

Mr. Diafoirus. We shall take our leave of you, sir. 

Argan. Pray, sir, tell me a little how I am. 

Mr Diafoirus. [Feeling his puUe.] Here, Thomas, take the 
gentleman s other arm, to see whether you can form a good 
judgment of his pulse. Quid diets 1 

Thomas Diafoirus. Dico, that the gentleman’s pulse, is the 
pulse of a man who is not well. 

Mr. Diafoirus. Good. 

pia/«>i4s. That ’tis hardish, not to say hard. 

Mr. Diafoirus. Very well. 

Thomas Diafoirus. Recoiling. 

Mr. Diafoirus. Bene. 

Thomas Diafoirus. And even a little frisking. 

Mr. Diafoirus. Optime. ® 

Thomas Diafmrus. Which shows an intemperature in the 
parmchyma spUntcum, that is to say, the spleen 
Mr. Diafoirus. Very well. 
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Argon. No, Dr. Purgon says, ’tis my liver that’s bad. 

Mr. Diajoirus. Why yes, he who says parenchyma, means 
both one and t’other, because of the strict sympathy they have 
together, by means of the vas breve of the pylorus, and sometimes 
the meatus cholidici. He orders you, doubtless, to eat roast 
meat. 

Argon. No, nothing but boiled. 

Mr. Diajoirus. Ay, yes, roast, boiled, the same thing. He 
orders you very prudently, and you can’t be in better hands. 

Argan. Sir, how many corns of salt should one put in an egg? 

Mr. Diajoirus. Six, eight, ten, by even numbers; as in 
medicines, by odd numbers. 

Argan. Sir, your very humble servant. 

Scene X 
Belina, Argan. 

Belina. I come, child, before I go abroad, to inform you of a 
thing, which you must take care of. As I passed by Angelica’s 
chamber-door, I saw a young fellow with her, who immediately 
made his escape as soon as he saw me. 

Argan. A young fellow with my daughter? 

Belina. Yes. Your little daughter Louison was with ’em, 
who can give you tidings of ’em. 

Argan. Send her hither, lovey; send her hither. [Alone.] 
Oh! the impudent baggage! I am no longer astonished at lier 
obstinacy. 


Scene XI 
Argan, Louison. 

Louison. What do you want, papa? My mamma told me, 
that you want to speak with me- 
Argan. Yes, come hither. Come nearer. Turn you. Look 

up. Look upon me. Heh? 

Louison. What, papa? 

Argan. So. 

Louison. What? 

Argan. Have you nothing to tell me ? 

Louison. To divert you, I’ll tell you, if you please, the story 
of the ass’s skin, or the fable of the crow and the fox, which they 
taught me t’other day. 

Argan. That’s not what I want. 
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Louison. What then? 

Argan. 0 ye cunning hussy, you know very well what I mean. 

Louison. Pardon me, papa. 

Argan. Is it thus you obey me? 

Louison. How? 

Argan. Did not I charge you to come immediately and tell 
me all that you see? 

Louison. Yes, papa. 

Argan. Have you done so? 

Louison. Yes, papa, I am come to tell you all that I have 
seen. 

Argan. And have you seen nothing to-day? 

Louison. No, papa. 

Argan. No? 

Louison. No, papa. 

Argan. Indeed? 

Louison. Indeed. 

Argan. Hoh ! very well, I’ll make you see something. 

Louison. [Seeing Argan take a rod.] Ah! papa. 

Argan. Ha, hah ! you little hypocrite, you don’t tell me you 
saw a man in your sister’s chamber. 

Louison. [Crying.] Papa. 

Argan. [Taking her by the arm.] Here’s something will teach 
you to lie. 

Louison. [Falling down on her knees!] Ah, papa, pray forgive 
me. ’Twas because my sister had bid me not to tell it you ; but 
I’m going to tell you all. 

Argan. You must, first of all, have the rod, for having told 
a lie. After that we shall consider of the rest. 

Louison. Forgive me, papa. 

Argan. No, no. 

Louison. My dear papa, don't whip me. 

Argan. You shall be whipped. 

Louison. For Heaven’s sake, papa, don’t whip me. 

Argan. [Going to whip her.] Come, come. 

Louison. Oh! papa, you have hurt me. Hold, I’m dead. 

. • . [She feigns herself dead. 

^ meaning of this ? Louison, Louison. 
Oh! bless me! Louison. Ah! my child. Oh! wretched me! 
My poor child s dead. What have I done, wretch! Oh! 
villainous rod! A curse on aU rods! Oh! my dear child; my 
poor httle Louison. ^ 

Louison. So, so, papa, don’t cry so. I’m not quite dead. 
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Argan. D’ye see the cunning baggage? Oh! come, come, 
I pardon you for this time, provided you’ll really tell me all. 

Louison. Ho ! yes, papa. 

Argan. Take special care you do however, for here’s my little 
finger knows all, and will tell me if you lie. 

Louison, But, papa, don’t tell my sister, that I told you. 

Argan. No, no. 

Louison. [After seeing if anybody listened.] Why, papa, 
there came a man into my sister’s chamber when I was there. 

Argan. Well? 

Louison. I asked him what he wanted, and he told me he 
was her music-master. 

Argan. [Aside.] Um, um. There’s the business. [To 
Louisoni] Well? 

Louison. Afterwards my sister came. 

Argan. Well? 

Louison. She said to him, Begone, begone, begone, for 
goodness' sake! Begone, you make me in pain. 

Argan. Very well? 

Louison. And he wouldn’t go. 

Argan. What did he say to her? 

Louison. He said, I don’t know how many things. 

Argan. But what was it? 

Louison. He told her this, and that, and t’other, how he 
loved her dearly, and that she was the prettiest creature in the 
world. 

Argan. And then? 

Louison. And then he fell down on his knees to her. 

Argan. And then? 

Louison. And then he kissed her hand. 

Argan. And then? 

Louison. And then my mamma came to the door, and he 
ran away. 

Argan. Was there nothing else? 

Louison. No, papa. 

Argan. My little finger however mutters something besides. 
[Putting his finger to his ear.] Stay. Eh? ha, hah! Ay? 
Hoh, hoh! here’s my little finger tells me something that you 
saw, and that you have not told me. 

Louison. Oh I papa. Your little finger is a fibber. 

Argan. Have a care. 

Louison. No, papa, don’t believe it, it fibs, I assure you. 

Argan. Hoh! well, well, we shall see that. Go your way, 
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and be sure you observe everything, go. [Alotie.^ Well! I’ve 
no more children. Oh! what perplexity of affairs! I have not 
leisure so much as to mind my illness. In good truth, I can hold 
out no longer. [Falls down into his chair. 


Scene XII 
Beraldo, Argan. 

Beraldo. Well, brother, what’s the matter, how do you do? 

Argan. Ah, brother, very ill. 

Beraldo. How, very ill? 

Argan. Yes. I am so very feeble, ’tis incredible. 

Beraldo. That’s a sad thing indeed. 

Argan. I haven’t even the strength to be able to speak. 

Beraldo. I came here, brother, to propose a match for my 
niece Angelica. 

Argan. [Speaking with great fury, and starting out of his chair. \ 
Brother, don’t speak to me about that base slut. She’s an idle, 
impertinent, impudent baggage, and I’ll put her in a convent, 
before she’s two days older. 

Beraldo. Hoh ! ’tis mighty well. I’m very glad your strength 
returns to you a little, and that my visit does you good. Well, 
come, we’ll talk of business by and by. I’ve brought you an 
entertainment here, that will dissipate your melancholy, and 
dispose you better for what we are to talk about. They are 
gipsies, dressed in Moorish habits, who perform some dances, 
mixed with songs, that I’m sure you will be pleased with, and 
this will be much better for you than one of Mr. Purgon’s 
prescriptions. Let’s go. 


ACT III 

Scene I 

Beraldo, Argan, Toinei. 

“y y™ O' Is not this 

well worth a dose of cassia? 

Totnrt. Ho ! good cassia is an excellent thing. 

Beraldo. So, shall we talk a little together? 

Argan. A little patience, brother, I return presently. 
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Toinet. Hold, sir; you don't remember that you can’t walk 
without your cane. 

Argan. You are in the right. 

Scene II 
Beraldo, Toinet. 

Totnet. Pray, sir, don’t abandon the interest of your niece. 

Beraldo. I’ll try every way to obtain for her what she wishes. 

Toinet. \Ve must absolutely prevent this extravagant 
match, which he has got in his head, and I’ve thought with 
myself, it would be a good job, if we could introduce here a 
physician into our post, to disgust him with his Mr. Purgon, 
and cry down his conduct. But as we have nobody at hand to 
do it, I have resolved to play a trick of my own head. 

Beraldo. How.^ 

Toinet. ’Tis a whimsical fancy. It may be more fortunate 
perhaps than prudent. Let me alone with it; do you act your 
own part. Here’s our man. 

Scene III 
Argan, Beraldo. 

Beraldo. Will you suffer me, brother, to desire above all 
things, that you’ll not put yourself into any heat in our 
conversation. 

Argan. Done. 

Beraldo. That you’d answer without any eagerness to the 
things I may say to you. 

Argan. Yes. 

Beraldo. And that we may reason together upon the business 
we have to talk of, with a mind free from all passion. 

Argan. Lack-a-day yes. What a deal of preamble! 

Beraldo. Whence comes it, brother, that having the estate 
which you have, and having no children but one daughter 
— for I don’t reckon your little one — whence comes it, I say, 
that you talk of putting her into a convent? 

Argan. Whence comes it, brother, that I am master of my 
family, but to do what I think fit? 

Beraldo. Your wife does not fail advising you to get rid thus 
of your daughters; and I don’t doubt, but that, through a spirit 
of charity, she would be overjoyed to see ’em both good nuns. 
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Argan. Oh! you are thereabouts. My poor wife is at once 
brought in play. Tis she does all the mischief, and all the 
world will have it so of her. 

Beraldo. No, brother, let’s let that alone; she’s a woman 
who has the best intentions in the world for your family, and who 
is free from all kind of interest; who has a marvellous tenderness 
for you, and shows an affection and kindness for your children 
which is inconceivable, that’s certain. We’ll not talk of that, 
but return to your daughter. With what intention, brother, 
would you give her in marriage to the son of a physician? 

Argan. With an intention, brother, to give myself such a 
son-in-law as I want. 


Beraldo. That’s no concern, brother, of your daughter’s, 
and there’s a more suitable match offered for her. 

Argon. Yes, but this, brother, is more suitable to me. 

Beraldo. But ought the husband she takes, to be for you, or 
for herself, brother? 

Argan. It ought, brother, to be both for herself, and for me, 
and I wiU bring into my family people that I have need of. ' 

Beraldo. By the same reason, if your little girl was big enough, 
you d marry her to an apothecary. 

Argan. Why not? 

Bnaldo. Is it possible you should always be so infatuated 
with your apothecaries and doctors, and resolve to be sick in 
spite of mankind and nature? 


Argan. What do you mean, brother? 

Ber^o. I mean, brother, that I don’t see any man who’s 
less sick than yourself, and I would not desire a better con- 
stitution than yours. ’Tis a great mark that you are well, and 
have a habit of body perfectly well established, that with all the 
pains you have taken, you’ve not been able yet to spoil the good- 
nws of your constitution, and that you are not destroyed by 
ail the medicines they have made you take* 

"’'ich preserves 

““S'"’ I off. if he was only 

three days without taking care of me ^ 

care'rftn m"’* ™ 
care of you, that he 11 send you into the other world 

failTen ®phy:L?“' ^ 

saltttttotCfe'r ' 

^ ^ ^ been 
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established through all the worlds and which all ages have 
revered ? 

Beraldo. Far from thinking it true, I look on’t, between us, 
as one of the ^eatest follies which prevails amongst men; and, 
to consider things philosophically, I don’t know a more pleasant 
piece of mummery; I don’t see anything more ridiculous, than 
for one man to undertake to cure another. 

Argan. Why won’t you allow, brother, that one man may 
cure another? 

Beraldo. For this reason, brother, because the springs of our 
machines are hitherto mysteries that men scarce can see into; 
and because nature has thrown before our eyes too thick a veil 
to know anything of the matter. 

Argan. The physicians know nothing then in your opinion? 

Beraldo. True, brother. They understand for the most 
part polite literature; can talk good Latin, know how to call all 
distempers in Greek, to define, and to distinguish ’em; but for 
what belongs to the curing of ’em, that’s what they don’t 
know at all. 

Argan. But nevertheless you must agree, that in this matter 
physicians know more than other people. 

Beraldo. They know, brother, what I have told you, which 
won’t cure any great matter; and all the excellency of their 
art consists in a pompous nonsense, in a specious babbling, which 
gives you words instead of reasons, and promises instead of 
effects. 

Argan. But in short, brother, there are people as wise and as 
learned as yourself; and we see that in sickness all the world 
have recourse to physicians. 

Beraldo. That’s a mark of human weakness, and not of the 
truth of their art. 

Argan. But physicians themselves must needs believe in 
the truth of their art, since they make use of it themselves. 

Beraldo. That’s because there are some amongst ’em, who 
are themselves in the popular error by which they profit, and 
there are others who make a profit of it without being in it. 
Your Mr. Purgon, for example, knows no artifice; he’s a thorough 
physician, from head to foot. One that believes in his rules, 
more than in all the demonstrations of the mathematics, and 
who would think it a crime but to be willing to examine ’em; 
who sees nothing obscure in physic, nothing dubious, nothing 
difficult, and who with an impetuosity of prepossession, an 
obstinacy of assurance, and a brutality void of common sense 
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and reason, bleeds and purges at haphazard, and hesitates at 
nothing. He means no ill in all that he does for you, ’tis with 
. the best principle in the world, that he will dispatch you, and 
he’ll do no more in killing you, than what he has done to his wife 
and children, and what upon occasion he would do to himself. 

Argan. That’s because you have a spite against him, brother. 
But in short, let’s come to fact. What must we do then, when 
we are sick ? 

Beraldo. Nothing, brother. 

Argan. Nothing? 

Beraldo. Nothing. We must only keep ourselves quiet. 
Nature herself, when we’ll let her alone, will gently deliver 
herself from the disorder she’s fallen into. *Tis our inquietude, 
'tis our impatience which spoils all, and almost all men die of 
their physic, and not of their diseases. 

Argan. But you must allow, brother, that we may assist 
this nature by certain things. 

Beraldo. Lack-a*day, brother, these are mere notions which 
we love to feed ourselves with; and at all times some fine imagin- 
ations have crept in amongst men which we are apt to believe 
because they flatter us, and that ’twere to be wished they were 
true. When a physician talks to you of assisting, succouring 
and supporting nature, of removing from her what’s hurtful, 
and giving her what’s defective, of re-establishing her, and 
restoring her to a full exercise of her functions; when he talks 
to you of rectifying the blood, refreshing the bowels, and the 
brain, correcting the spleen, restoring the lungs, fortifying the 
heart, re-establishing and preserving the natural heat, and of 
having secrets to lengthen out life for a long term of years; he 
repeats to you exactly the romance of pliysic. But when you 
come to the truth and experience of it, you find nothing of all 
this, and tis like those fine dreams which leave you nothing 
upon waking but the regret of having believed ’em. 

^ Argan. That’s to say, that all the knowledge of the world 
IS shut up in your head; and you pretend to know more on’t 
than all the great physicians of our age. 

Beraldo. In talk, and in things, your great physicians are 

two sor^ of people. Hear ’em talk, they are the most skilful 

persons in the world. See ’em act, and they’re the most ignorant 
of all men. ** 

Argan. Lack-a-day! You are a grand doctor, by what I 
see, and I heartily wish that some one of those gentlemen were 
here to pay off your arguments, and check your prating. 
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B^aldo. I, brother, I don’t make it my business to attack 
the faculty and everyone at their perils and fortune, may believe 
whatever they p ease What I say of it is only amongst our-, 
selves, and I could wish to have been able to deliver you a little 
out of the error you are in, and, to divert you, could carry you 

( to see one oi Moh^re^s comedies upon this subject. 

Argan. Your Moli^re with his comedies is a fine impertinent 
fellow, and I think him mighty pleasant to pretend to bring 
on the stage such worthy persons as the physicians. 

Beraldo. ’Tisn’t the physicians that he exposes, but the 
ridiculousness of physic. 

’Tis mighty proper for him to pretend to control 
the faculty; a fine simpleton, a pretty impertinent creature, to 
make a jest of consultations and prescriptions, to attack the 
I body of physicians, and to bring on his stage such venerable 
1 persons as those gentlemen. 

Beraldo. What would you have him bring there, but the 
different professions of men.^ They bring there every day 
^ princes and kings, who are of as good a family as the physicians. 

- Argati. Now by all that’s terrible, if I was a physician I 
would be revenged of his impertinence, and, when he was sick, 
let him die without relief. He should say and do in vain, I 
‘ would not prescribe him the least bleeding, the least small 
clyster, and would say to him, Perish, perish, ’twill teach you 
another time to make a jest of the faculty. 

Beraldo. You are in a great passion at him. 

Argan. Yes, he’s a foolish fellow; and if the physicians are 
wise, they’ll do what I say. 

Beraldo. He’ll be still wiser than your physicians. For he’ll 
not ask ’em for any assistance. 

Argan. So much the worse for him, if he has not recourse 
to remedies. 

' Beraldo. He has his reasons for not intending it, and he 
thinks that ’tis not proper but for vigorous and robust people, 
and those who have strength left to bear the physic with the 
. disease; but for him, he has but just strength to bear his illness. 
Argan. Very foolish reasons, those! Hold, brother, let us 
talk no more of that man, for it raises my choler, and you’ll 
> bring my distemper on me. 

Beraldo. With all my heart, brother; and to change the 
discourse, I must tell you, that for a little repugnance which 
^ your daughter has discovered to you, you ought not to take the 
violent resolution of putting her into a convent, that in choice 
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t of a son-in-law, you should not blindly follow a passion that 

( transports you, and that you ought in this matter to accom- 
modate yourself a little to the inclination of your child, since 
’tis for all her life, and since the whole happiness of a married 
* state depends on it. | 

Scene IV 

Mr. Fleurant {with a syringe in his hand), Argan, Beraldo. 

Argan. Oh! brother, with your leave. 

Beraldo. How, what would you do? 

Argan. Take this little clyster here, ’twill be soon done. 
Beraldo. You are in jest sure. Can’t you be one moment 
without a clyster or a purge? Send it back till some other 
time, and take a little rest. 

Argan. This evening, Mr. Fleurant, or to-morrow morning. 
Mr. Fleurant. [ToBeraldol] For what reason do you pretend 
to oppose the prescriptions of the faculty, and to hinder the 
gentleman from taking my clyster? You are very pleasant 
to have this boldness ! 

Beraldo. Begone, sir, we see well enough that you have not 
been accustomed to speak to people’s faces. 

Mr. Fleurant. You ought not to make a jest of physic in this 
manner, and to make me lose my time. I’m not come here but 
on a good prescription, and I’ll go tell Mr. Purgon how I've been 
hindered from executing his orders, and from performing my 
function. You’ll see, you’ll see 

Scene V 
Argan, Beraldo. 

Argan. Brother, you’ll be the cause here of some misfortune. 

Beraldo. The great misfortune of not taking a clyster which 

Mr. Purgon had prescribed ! Once more, brother, is it possible 

that there should be no way of curing you of the disease of the 

doctor, and will you all your lifetime lie buried in their drugs? 

Argan. Ah, brother, you talk of it like a man that’s in 

health; but if you were in my place, you’d soon change your 

language. ’Tis easy to talk against physic, when one’s in full 
health. 

Beraldo. But what distemper have you ? 

Argan. You 11 make me mad. I wish that you had my 
distemper, to see if you would prate thus. Ah ! here’s Mr. Purgon. 
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Scene VI 

Mr. Pttrgon, Argau, Beraldo, Toinet. 

Mr. Purgon. I have just now heard very pleasant news below 
at the door. That you make a jest of my prescriptions here, 
and refuse to take the remedy which I ordered. 

Argan. Sir, ’twas not 

Mr. Purgon. ’Tis a great insolence, a strange rebellion of a 
patient against his physician. 

Toiuet. That’s horrible. 

Mr. Purgon. A clyster which I had taken the pleasure to 
compose myself. 

Argan. ’Twas not I 

Mr. Purgon. Invented, and made up according to all the 
rules of art. 

Toinet. He was in the wrong. 

'Mr. Purgon. And which would have produced a marvellous 
effect on the bowels. 

Argan. My brother 

Mr. Purgon. 'I'o send it back with contempt! 

Argan. [Pointing to BtralJo.] ’Tis he 

Mr. Puigon. ’Tis an exorbitant action. 

Toinet. True. 

Mr. Pii.gon. An enormous outrage against the profession. 

Argan. [Pointing to Beraldo.] He is the cause 

Mr. Ptogon. A crime of high treason against the faculty, 
which can’t be enough punished. 

Toinet. You’re in the right. 

Mr. Purgon. I declare to you that I break off all commerce 
with you. 

Argan. ’Tis my brother 

Mr. Purgon. That I’ll have no more alliance with you. 

Toinet. You’ll do well. 

Mr. Purgon. And to end all union with you, there’s the 
deed of gift which I made to my nephew in favour of the 
marriage. 

Argan. ’Tis my brother that has done all the mischief. 

Mr. Purgon. To condemn my clyster? 

Argan. Let it he brought, I’ll Uke it directly. 

Mr. Purgon. I should have delivered you from your malady 
before ’twas long. 

Toinet. He doesn’t deserve it. 
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Mr. PuTgon. I was going to cleanse your body, and to have 
discharged it entirely of all its ill humours. 

Argan. Ah, brother! 

Mr. Purgon. And I wanted no more than a dozen purges, 
to have gone to the bottom with you. 

Toinet. He’s unworthy of your care. 

Mr. Purgon. But since you were not willing to be cured by 
my hands, 

Argan. ’Tisn’t my fault. 

Mr. Purgon. Since you have forsaken the obedience which 
a man owes to his physician, 

Toinet. That cries for vengeance. 

Mr. Purgon. Since you have declared yourself rebellious 
to the remedies I’ve prescribed you, 

Argan. Ah, not at all. 

Mr. Purgon. I must tell you that I abandon you to your 
evil constitution, to the intemperature of your bowels, the 
corruption of your blood, the acrimony of your bile, and the 
feculency of your humours. 

Toinet. ’Tis very well done. 

Argan. Oh! Heavens! 

Mr. Purgon. And my will is that within four days’ time, you 
enter on an incurable state. 

Argan. Ah! mercy! 

Mr. Purgon. That you fall into a bradypepsia. 

Argan. Mr. Purgon! 

Mr. Purgon. From a bradypepsia into a dyspepsia. 

Argan. Mr. Purgon! 

Mr. Purgon. From a dyspepsia into an apepsia. 

Argan. Mr. Purgon! 

Mr. Purgon. From an apepsia into a lienteria. 

Argan. Mr. Purgon! 

Mr. Purgon. From a lienteria into a dissenteria. 

Argan. Mr. Purgon! 

Mr. Purgon. From a dissenteria into a dropsy. 

Argan. Mr. Purgon! 

Mr. Purgon. And from a dropsy into a privation of life 
where your folly will bring you. 
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Scene VII 
Argan, Beraldo. 

Argan. Ah ! Heavens, I’m dead ! Brother, you have undone 
rae. 

Beraldo. Why? what’s the matter? 

Argan. I can hold no longer. I feel already that the faculty 
is taking its revenge. 

Beraldo. Faith, brother, you’re a simpleton, and I would 
not for a great deal that you should be seen doing what you do. 
Pray feel your own pulse a little, come to yourself again, and 
don’t give up so much to your imagination. 

Argan. You see, brother, the strange diseases he threatened 
me with. 

Beraldo. What a simple man you are! 

Argan. He said I should become incurable within four 
days’ time. 

Beraldo. And what does it signify what he said? Is’t an 
oracle that has spoken to you? to hear you one would think 
that Mr. Purgon held in his hands the thread of your days, and 
by supreme authority could prolong it to you, or cut it short 
as he pleased. Consider that the principles of your life are in 
yourself, and that the anger of Mr. Purgon is as incapable of 
killing you, as his remedies are of keeping you alive. Here’s 
an opportunity, if you have a mind to it, to get rid o’ the doctors, 
or if you were born not to be able to live without ’em, it is easy 
to have another of ’em, with whom, brother, you may run a 
little less risk. 

Argan. Ah ! brother, he knew all my constitution, and the 
way to govern me 

Beraldo. I must confess to you, that you are a man of great 
prepossession, and that you see things with strange eyes. 


Scene VIII 
Argan, Beraldo, Toinel. 

Toinet. [To Argan.] Sir, there’s a doctor desires to see you. 
Argan. What doctor? 

Toinet. A doctor of physic. 

Argan. I ask thee who he is. 

Toinet. I don’t know him, but he’s as like me as two drops 
of water, and if I wasn’t sure that my mother was an honest 
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woman, I should say, that this was some little brother she had 
given me since my father’s death. 

Argon. Let him come in. 

Scene IX 
Argan, Beraldo. 

Beraldo. You are served to your wish. One doctor leaves 
you, another offers himself. 

Argan. I much fear if you be not the cause of some misfortune. 
Beraldo. Again ! are you always upon that ? 

Argan. See how I have at heart all those distempers that 1 
don’t know, those 


Scene X 

Argan, Beraldo, Toinel {dressed as a physician). 

Toinet. Permit me, sir, to make you a visit, and to offer you 
my small services for all the bleedings and purgations you shall 
have occasion for. 

Argan. Sir, I’m very much obliged to you, [To Beraldo.] 
By my troth, Toinet herself! 

Toinet. I beg you to excuse me, sir, I had forgotten to give 
my servant a message. I’ll return immediately. 


Scene XI 
Argan, Beraldo. 

j^gan. Hah! would not you say that ’tis verily Toinet? 
Beraldo. ’Tis true that the likeness is very great. But this 
IS not the first time we’ve seen these sort of things, and histories 
are full of these sports of nature. 

Argan. For my part, I am astonished at it, and 

Scene XII 

Argan, Beraldo, Toinet. 

Toinet. What d’ye want, sir? 

Argan. What? 

Toinet. Did you not call me? 

Argan. I? no. 
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Toinet. Jly ears must have tingled then. 

Argan. Stay a little here, and see how much this doctor is 
like thee. 

Toinet. Yes truly, I have other business below, and I’ve 
seen him enough. 


Scene XIII 
Argan, Beialdo. 

Argan. If I hadn’t seen ’em both together, I should have 
believed ’twas but one. 

Beraldo. I have read surprising things of these kind of 
resemblances, and we ha\'e seen of ’em in our times, where all 
the world have been deceived. 

Argan. For my part I should have been deceived by this, and 
should have sworn ’twas the same person. 


Scene XIV 

Argan, Beraldo, Toinet {in a physician's habit), 

Toinet. Sir, I ask pardon with all my heart. 

Argan. [Aside to Beraldo.] This is wonderful ! 

Toinet. Piay, sir, don’t take amiss the curiosity I had to see 
such an illustrious patient as you are; your reputation, which 
reaches everywhere, may excuse the liberty I’ve taken. 

Argan. Sir, I’m your servant. 

Toinet. I see, sir, that you look earnestly at me. What age 
d’ye really think I am? 

Argan. I think that you may be twenty-six, or twenty-seven 
at most. 

Toinet. Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! I’m fourscore and ten. 

Argan. Fourscore and ten ! 

Toinet. Yes. You see an effect of the secrets of my art, 
to preserve me thus fresh and vigorous. 

Argan. By my troth, a fine youtliful old fellow for one of 
fourscore and ten. 

Toinet. I’m an itinerant physician, that go from town to 
town, province to province, kingdom to kingdom, to seek out 
famous matter for my capacity, to find patients worthy of 
employing myself on, capable of exercising the great and fine 
secrets which I’ve discovered in medicine. I disdain to amuse 
myself with the little fry of common diseases, with the trifles 
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of rheumatisms and defluxions, agues, vapours, and megrims. 
I would have diseases of importance, good continual fevers, with 
a disordered brain, good purple fevers, good plagues, good 
confirmed dropsies, good pleurisies, with inflammations of the 
lungs, this is what pleases me, this is what I triumph in; and I 
wish, sir, that you had all the diseases Tve just now mentioned, 
that you were abandoned by all the physicians, despaired of, at 
the point of death, that I might demonstrate to you tlie excel- 
lency of my remedies, and the desire I have to do you service. 

Argan. I’m obliged to you, sir, for the kind wishes you have 
for me. 

Toiuel. Let’s feel your pulse. Come then beat as you 
should. Aha ! I shall make you go as you ought. Ho ! this pulse 
plays the impertinent; I perceive you don’t know me yet. 
Who is your physician? 

Argan. Mr. Purgon. 

Toinet. That man’s not written in my table-book amongst 
the great physicians. What does he say you are ill of? 

Argan. He says that ’tis the liver, and others say that ’tis 
the spleen. 

Toinet. They are all blockheads, ’tis your lungs that you 
are ill of. 

Argan. Lungs? 

Toinet. Yes, what do you feel? 

Argan. I feel from time to time pains in my head. 

Toiuel. The lungs cxanly. 

Argan. 1 seem sometimes to have a mist before mv eves. 

T'oinet. The lungs. 

Argan. I have sometimes a pain at the heart. 

Toinet. The lungs. 

Argan. I sometimes feel a weariness in all my limbs. 

Toinet. The lungs. 

Argan. And sometimes I’m taken with pains in mv bellv 
as if ’twas the colic. ^ ^ ’ 

Toinet. The lungs. You have an appetite to what you eat ? 

Argan. Yes, sir. 

Toinet. The lungs. You love to drink a little wine? 

Argan. Yes, sir. 

Toiiiet. The lungs. You take a little nap after repast, and 
are glad to sleep. ^ 

Argan. Yes, sir. 

Toinet. The lungs, the lungs I teU you. What does your 
pnysiaan order you for your food? 
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Argan. He orders me soup. 

Toinet. Ignorant! 

Argan. Fowl. 

Toinet. Ignorant I 

Argan. Veal. 

Toinet. Ignorant! 

Argan. Broth. 

Toinet. Ignorant! 

Argan. New-laid eggs. 

Toinet. Ignorant! 

Argan. And a few prunes at night to relax the belly. 

Toinet. Ignorant! 

Argan. And above all to drink my wine well diluted. 

Toinet. Ignorantus, ignoranta, ignorantum. You must drink 
your wine unmixed; and to thicken your blood which is too 
thin, you must eat good fat beef, good fat pork, good Dutch 
cheese, good rice gruel, and chestnuts and wafers, to thicken 
and conglutinate. Your doctor’s an ass. I’ll send you one of 
my own choice, and will come to see you from time to time, as 
long as I stay in this town. 

Argan. You will very much oblige me. 

Toinet. What the deuce do you do with this arm? 

Argan. How? 

Toinet. Here’s an arm I’d have cut off immediately, if I 
were as you. 

Argan. And why? 

Toinet. Don’t you see that it attracts all the nourishment to 
itself, and hinders this side from growing? 

Argan. Yes, but I have occasion for my arm. 

Toinet. You’ve a right eye there too that I would have 
plucked out, if I were in your place. 

Argan. Pluck out an eye? 

Toinet. Don’t you find it incommodes the other, and robs 
it of all its nourishment? Believe me, have it plucked out as 
soon as possible, you’ll see the clearer with the left eye. 

Argan. There needs no hurry in this affair. 

Toinet. Farewell. Tm sorry to quit you so soon, but I must 
be present at a grand consultation we are to have about a man 
who died yesterday. 

Argan. About a man who died yesterday? 

Toinet. Yes, to consider, and see what ought to have been 
done to have cured him. Your humble servant. 

Argan. You know that sick folk are excused from ceremony. 
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Scene XV 
Argan, Beraldo. 

Beraldo. Truly, this doctor seems to be a very skilful man. 

Argan, Yes; but goes a little of the fastest. 

Beraldo. All your great physicians do so. 

Argan. To cut off my arm, and pluck out my eye, that the 
other may be better? I’d much rather that it should not be 
quite so well. A pretty operation, truly, to make me at once 
both blind and lame. 


Scene XVI 
Argan, Beraldo, Toinet. 

Toinet. [Pretending to speak to somebody] Come, come, I’m 
your humble servant for that. I am not in a merry humour. 
Argan. What’s the matter? 

Toinet. Your physician, troth, wants to feel my pulse. 

Argan. Look you there, at fourscore and ten years of age. 
Beraldo. Well, come, brother, since your Mr. Purgon has 
quarrelled with you, won’t you give me leave to speak of the 
match, which is proposed for my niece? 

Argan. No, brother. I’ll put her in a convent, since she 
opposed my inclinations. I see plainly there’s some intrigue 
m the case, and I have discovered a certain secret interview, 
which they don’t know I have discovered. 

Beraldo. Well, brother, allowing there were some little 
ii^hnation, would that be so criminal, and can anything be 

oflfensive to you, when aU this tends only to what is very honest 
as matrimony? 

Argan. Be it what it will, brother, she shall be a nun, that 
I m determined upon. 

Beraldo. You will very much please a certain person. 

I understand you. We are always harping upon 
that stnng, and my wife sticks greatly in your stomach. 

vnnf V ®‘^ce I must speak frankly, ’tis 
your wife that I m^n; and I can no more endure the infatu- 

fn ^ infatuation 

snaSEayste."'' ''' 

whom^fh^r"^’ sir don’t of madam, she’s a woman of 

rnH who^ ® without artifice, 

and who loves my master, who loves him one can’t express it. 
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Argan. Ask her but how fond she is of me. 

Toinet. ’Tis true. 

Argan. What uneasiness my sickness gives her. 

Toinet. Most assuredly. 

Argan. And the care, and the pains she takes about me. 
Toinet. ’lis certain. \To Beraldo.] Have you a mind I 
should convince you, and show you presently how madam loves 
my master.^ [To Argan. Sir, let me undeceive him, and 
deliver him from his mistake. 

Argan How? 

Toinet. My mistress is just returned. Clap yourself down 
in this chair, stretched out at your full length, and feign yourself 
dead. You’ll see the sorrow she’ll be in, when I tell her the news. 
Argan. I’ll do it. 

Toinet. Yes, but don’t let her continue long in despair, for 
she may perhaps die by it. 

Argan. Let me alone. 

Toinet. [To Beraldo.] Hide you yourself in this corner. 

Scene XVII 
Argan, Toinet. 

Argan. Is there not some danger in counterfeiting death? 
Toinet. No, no. What danger can there be? Only stretch 
yourself out there. ’Twill be a great pleasure to confound 
your brother. Here’s my mistress. Steady as you are. 

Scene XVIII 

Belina, Argan (stretched out in his chair), Toinet. 

Toinet. [Pretending not to see Belina.] Oh! Heavens! oh, 
wretched! what a strange accident! 

Belina. What ails you, Toinet? 

Toinet. Ah, madam! 

Belina. What’s the matter? 

Toinet. Your husband’s dead. 

Belina. My husband dead? 

Toinet. Alas! yes. The poor soul is defunct. 

Belina. Certainly? 

Toinet. Certainly. Nobody knows of this accident as yet, 

I was here all alone with liim. He just now departed in my 
arms. Here, see him laid at his full length in this chair. 
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Belina. Heaven be praised. Here I am delivered from a 
grievous burden. What a fool art thou, Toinet, to be so afflicted 
at his death! 

Toinet. I thought, madam, that we should cry. 

Belina. Go, go, ’tis not worth while. What loss is there of 
him, and what good did he do upon earth? A wretch trouble- 
some to all the world, a filthy, nauseous fellow, never witliout a 
clyster, or a dose of physic in his guts; always snivelling, coughing, 
or spitting; a stupid, tedious, ill-natured creature; for ever 
fatiguing people, and scolding, night and day, at his maids and 
his footmen. 

Toinet. A fine funeral oration! 

Belina. You must help me, Toinet, to execute my design, 
and you may depend upon it, in serving me, your recompense 
is sure. Since, by good luck, nobody is yet acquainted with the 
affair, let us carry him to his bed, and keep his death a secret 
till I have accomplished my business. There are some papers, 
and there is some money, that I have a mind to seize on, and 
it is not just that I should have passed the prime of my years with 
him, witliout any manner of advantage. Come, Toinet, let us 
first of all take all his keys. 

Argan. [Starting up hastily.] Softly. 

Belina. Ah ! 

Argan. Ay, mistress wife, is it thus you love me? 

Toinet. Ah, hah! the defunct is not dead. 

Argan. [To Belina who makes off^ I’m very glad to see your 
love, and to have heard the fine panegyric you made upon me. 
’Tis a wholesome piece of advice, which will make me wise for 
the future, and prevent me doing a good many things. 


Scene XIX 

Beraldo {coming out of the place where he was hid), Argan, Toinet. 

Beraldo. Well, brother, you see how ’tis. 

Toinet, In good truth, I could never liave believed it. But 
I hear your daughter; place yourself as you were, and let us see 
m what manner she will receive your death. ’Tis a thing which 
’twill not be at all amiss to try, and sinc^ your hand is in, you’ll 
know, by this means, the sentiments your family has for you. 

[Beraldo conceals himself again. 
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Scene XX 

Argan, Angelica, Toinet. 

Toinet. [Pretending not to see Angelica.] Oh, Heaven! Ah! 
sad accident! Unhappy day! 

Angelica. What ails you, Toinet, and what d’ye cry for? 

Toinet. Alas I I’ve melancholy news to tell you. 

Angelica. Eh? What? 

Toinet. Your father’s dead. 

Angelica. My father dead, Toinet? 

Toinet. Yes, you see him there, he died this moment of a 
fainting fit that took him. 

Angelica. Oh, Heaven! what a misfortune! what a cruel 
stroke! Alas! must I lose my father, the only thing I had left 
in the world ! And must I also, to increase my despair, lose him 
at a time when he was angry with me! What will become of 
me, unhappy wretch? And what consolation can 1 find after 
so great a loss? 


Scene XXI 

Argan, Angelica, Cleanthes, Toinet. 

Cleanthes. What’s the matter with you, fair Angelica? 
And what misfortune do you weep for? 

Angelica. I weep for everything I could lose most dear and 
precious in life. I weep for the death of my father. 

Cleanthes. Heavens! what an accident! how unexpected a 
stroke! Alas! after the demand I had conjured your uncle to 
make of you in marriage, I was coming to present myself to 
him, to endeavour by my respects and entreaties to incline his 
heart to grant you to my wishes. 

Angelica. Ah! Cleanthes, let us talk no more of it. Let us 
here leave off all thoughts of marriage. After the death of my 
father, I’ll have nothing more to do with the world, I renounce 
it for ever. Yes, my dear father, if I have lately opposed your 
inclinations, I will follow one of your intentions at least, and 
make amends, by that, [Kneeling.] for the concern I accuse 
myself of having given you. Permit me, father, now to give 
you my promise of it, and to embrace you, to witness to you 
my resentment. 

Argan. [Embracing Angelica.] Oh! my child! 

Angelica. Hah! 
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Argon. Come, be not frighted, I am not dead. Come, thou 
art my true flesh and blood, my real daughter, and I am charmed 
that I have discovered thy good nature. 


Scene XXII 

Argon, Beroldo, Angelica, Cleanthes, Toinet. 

Angelica. Ah ! what an agreeable surprise 1 Since, by extreme 
good fortune, Heaven restores you, sir, to my wishes, permit 
me here to throw myself at your feet, to implore one favour of 
you. If you are not favourable to the inclination of my heart, 
if you refuse me Cleanthes for a husband; I conjure you at 
least, not to force me to marry another. This is all the favour 
I ask of you. 

Cleanthes. [Throwing himself at Argan's feet.] Ah! sir, allow 
yourself to be touched with her entreaties and mine; and show 
not yourself averse to the mutual ardours of so agreeable a 
passion. 

Beroldo. Brother, can you withstand this? 

Toinet. Can you be insensible, sir, of so much love? 

physician, I consent to the marriage. 
[To Cleanthes.] Yes, sir, turn physician, and I give you my 
daughter. o / 

Cleanthes. Most willingly. If it only sticks at that, sir, to 
become your son-in-law. I’ll be a physician, and even an apothe- 
cary, if you please. That’s no such a business, I should do much 
more to obtain the fair Angelica. 

Beroldo. But, brother, a thought’s come into my head, 
lum a physiaan yourself. The conveniency will be much 

^ y®'! want within yourself. 

Toinet. That’s true. That’s the true way to cure yourself 
presently ; and there’s no distemper so daring, as to meddle with 
tne person of a physician. 

tolSdy? ^ brother, you banter me. Am I of an age 

thfrr^* \esimtd enough; 

th^ ^uree^^^ 

V remedies proper to apply to ’em. 

Af A nh U leam all that by putting on the robe and cap 

youVS'to’b*”'^ “>an 
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Argan. What! do people understand how to discourse upon 
distempers, when they have on that habit? 

Beraldo. Yes. You have nothing to do, but to talk, with a 
gown and cap any stuff becomes learned, and nonsense becomes 
sense. 

Toinet. Hold, sir, were there no more than your beard, that 
goes a great way already; a beard makes more than half in the 
composition of a doctor. 

CUanthes. I’m ready at w’orst, to do everything. 

Beraldo. [To Argan.] Will you have the thing done 
immediately? 

Argan. How, immediately? 

Beraldo. Yes, and in your own house? 

Argan. In my own house? 

Beraldo. Yes, I know a body of physicians, my friends, who 
will come instantly and perform the ceremony in your hall. 
Twill cost you nothing. 

Argan. But what shall I say, what shall I answer? 

Beraldo. They’ll instruct you in a few words, and they’ll 
give you in writing, what you are to say. Go dress yourself in 
a decent manner. I’ll go send for ’em. 

Argan. With all my heart, let’s see this. 

Scene XXIII 

Beraldo, Angelica, CUanthes, Toinet, 

Cleanihes. What’s your intention, and what d’ye mean by 
this body of your friends 

Toinet. What’s your design? 

Beraldo. To divert ourselves a little this evening. The 
players have made an interlude of a doctor’s admission with 
dances and music, I desire we may take the diversion of it 
together, and that my brother may act the principal character 
in it. 

Angelica. But, uncle, methinks you play upon my father a 
little too much. 

Beraldo. But niece, this is not so much playing on him, as 
giving into his fancies. We may each of us take a part in it 
ourselves, and so perform the comedy to one another. The 
carnival bears us out in this. Let’s go quickly to get everything 

ready. , 

CUanthes. [To Angelica.] Do you consent to it? 

Angelica. Yes, since my uncle conducts us. 
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INTERLUDE 
First Entry 

Upholsterers come in dancing to prepare the hall, and place the 

benches to music. 

Second Entry 

A cavalcade oj physicians to the sound of instruments. 

Persons bearing clyster-pipes which represent maces, enter first. 
After them come the apothecaries with their mortars, surgeons 
and doctors two by two, who place themselves on each side the stage, 
whilst the president ascends a chair, which is placed in the middle, 
and Argon who is to be admitted a doctor of physic, places himself 
on a low stool at the foot of the president's chair. 

Prases. S^avantissimi doctores, 

Medicinae professores, 

Qui hie assemblati estis; 

Et VOS altri messiores, 

Sententiarum facultatis 
Fideles executores; 

Chirurgiani and apothicari, 

Atque tota compania aussi, 

Salus, honor, and argentum, 

Atque bonum appetitum. 

Non possum, docti confreri, 

In me satis admirari, 

Qualis bona inventio, 

Est medici professio; 

How rare and choice a thing is ista 
Medicina benedicta, 

Quse suo nomine solo 
Marveloso miraculo 
Since si longo tempore; 

Has made in clover vivere 
So many people omni genere. 

Per totam terram videmus 
Grandam vogam ubi sumus; 

Et quod grandes and petiti 
Sunt de nobis infatuti: 
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First Doctor. 


Argan. 


Chorus. 


Totus mundus currens ad nostros remedios, 
Nos regardat sicut decs, 

Et nostris praescriptionibus 
Principes and reges subjectos videtis. 

’Tis therefore nostra sapientia, 

Bonus sensus atque prudentia, 

Strongly for to travaillare, 

A nos bene conservare 

In tali credito, voga and honore; 

Et take care k non recevere 
In nostro docto corpore 
Quam personas capabUes, 

Et totas dignas fillire 
Has plafas honorabiles. 

For that nunc convocati estis, 

Et credo quod findebitis 
Dignam matieram medici, 

In s^avanti homine that there you see; 
Whom in thingis omnibus 
Dono ad interrogandum, 

Et k bottom examinandum 
Vestris capacitatibus. 

Si mihi licentiam dat dominus praeses, 

Et tanti docti doctores, 

Et assistantes illustres, 

Leamidissimo bacheliere 
Quem estimo and honoro, 

Demandabo causam and rationem, quare 
Opium facit dormire. 

Mihi k docto doctore 

Demandatur causam and rationem, quarc 
Opium facit dormire. 

To which respondeo, 

Quia est in eo 
Virtus dormitiva, 

Cujus est natura 
Sensus stupifire. 

Bene, bene, bene, bene respondere, 

Dignus, dignus est intrare 
In nostro docto corpore. 

Bene, bene respondere. 
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Second Doctor. 

Cum permissione domini praesidis, 

Doctissim® facultatis, 

Et totius his nostris actis 
Companiae assistantis, 

Demandabo tibi, docte bacheliere 
Quae sunt remedia, 

Quae in maladia 
Called hydropisia 
Convenit facere? 

Argatf. Clisterium donare, 

Postea bleedare, 

Afterwards purgare. 

Chorus. Bene, bene, bene, bene respondere, 

Dignus, dignus est intrare 
In nostro docto corpore. 

Third Doctor. 

Si bonum semblatur domine praesidi, 

Doctissimae facultati 
Et companiae praesenti, 

Demandabo tibi, docte bacheliere, 

Quae remedia eticis, 

Pulmonicis atque asmaticis 
Do you think ^ propos facere. 

Argan. Clisterium donare, 

Postea bleedare, 

Afterwards purgare. 

Chorus, Bene, bene, bene, bene respondere: 

Dignus, dignus est intrare 
In nostro docto corpore. 

Fourth Doctor. 

Super illas maladias, 

Doctus bachelierus dixit mara villas: 

But if I do not tease and fret dominum praesidem, 
Doctissimam facultatem, 

Et totam honorabilem 
Cornpaniam hearkennantem; 

Faciam illi unam quaestionem. 

Last night patientus unus 
Chanced to ^ in meas manus: 
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Habet grandam fievram cum redoublamentis 
Grandum dolorem capitis, 

Et grandum malum in his si*de, 

Cum granda difhcultate 
Et pena respirare. 

Be pleased then to tell me, 

Docte bacheliere, 

Quid illi facere. 

Argan. Clisterium donare, 

Postea bleedare, 

Afterwards purgare. 

Fifth Doctor. But if maladia 

Opiniatria 
Non vult se curire, 

Quid illi facere? 

Argan. Clisterium donare, 

Postea bleedare, 

Afterwards purgare. 

Rebleedare, repurgare, and reclysterisare. 

Chorus. Bene, bene, bene, bene respondere: 

Dignus, dignus est intrare 
In nostro docto corpore. 

The President. [To Argan.] 

Juras keepare statuta 
Per facultatem prcescripta. 

Cum sensu and jugcameiito? 

Argan. Juro. 

The President. 

To be in omnibus 
Consultationibus 
Ancieni aviso; 

Aut bono, 

Aut baddo? 

Argan. Juro. 

The President. 

That thou’lt never te servire 
De remediis aucunis, 

Than only those doctae facultatis; 

Should the patient burst-0 
Et mori de suo malo? 
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Argan. Juro. 

The President. 

Ego cum isto boncto 
Venerablili and docto, 

Dono tibi and concede 
Virtutem and powerantiam, 
Medicandi, 

Purgandi, 

Bleedandi, 

Prickandi, 

Cuttandi, 

Slashandi, 

Et occidendi 

Impune per totam terrara. 


Third Entry 

The surgeons and apothecaries do reverence with music to Argan. 

Argon. Grandes doctores doctrinae, 

Of rhubarbe and of sene: 

’Twou’d be in me without doubt one thinga folia, 
inepta and ridicula, 

If I should m’engageare 
Vobis louangeas donate, 

Et pretendebam addare 
Des lumieras au solcillo, 

Et des etoilas au cielo, 

Des ondas a I’oceano, 

Et des rosas to the springo. 

Agree that in one wordo 

Pro toto remercimento 

Rcndam gratiam corpori tarn docto. 

Vobis, vobis debeo 

More than to nature, and than to patri meo: 
Natura and pater meus 
Hominem me habent factum: 

But yos me, that which is plus. 

Avetis factum medicum. 

Honor, favor, and gratia, 

Qui in hoc corde que voD4, 

Imprimant ressentimenta 
Qui dureront in saecula. 
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Chorus. Vivat, vivat, vivat, vivat, for ever vivat 

Novus doctor, qui tarn bene speakat, 

Mille, mille annis, and manget and bibat, 

£t bleedet and killat. 

Fourth Entry 

AU the surgeons and apothecaries dance to the sound of the 
instruments and voices, arid clapping of hands, and apothecaries’ 
mortars. 

First Surgeon. 

May he see doctas 
Suas prascriptionas 
Omnium chirurgorum, 

Et apotiquarum 
Fillire shopas. 

Chorus. Vivat, vivat, vivat, for ever vivat 

Novus doctor, qui tam bene speakat, 

Mille, mille annis, and manget and bibat, 

Et bleedet and killat. 

Second Surgeon. 

May all his anni 
Be to him boni 
Et favorabiles, 

Et n’habere jamais 
Qukm plaguas, poxas, 

Fievras, pluresias 

Bloody fluxies and dissenterias. 

Chorus. Vivat, vivat, vivat, vivat, for ever vivat 

Novus doctor, qui tam bene speakat, 

Mille, mille annis, and manget and bibat, 

Et bleedet and killat. 

Fifth and Last Entry 

While the chorus is singing, the doctors, surgeons, and 
apothecaries go out all according to tiieir several ranks, with the 
same ceremony they entered. 
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Sophocles' Dramas. Translated by Sir (}. Young, Bart. 114 
Thucydides’ Pelojionnesian War. Crawley’s Translation. 455 
Virgll’8 /Eneid. Translated by E^'alrfax-Teylon 161 

Eclogues and Georgies. Translated by T. F. Royds, M.A. 
Xenophon’s Cyropacdla. Translation revised by Miss F. M. Stawell. 
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ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES 

Antbologry of Prose, CompUcd and EdlUd by MiKs S. L, KrI^va^d8. 675 
.NrQold’8 (T^Iatthew) Es^^ys. Introduction by O. K. Chesterton. 115 
» *» Study of Celtic Literature, and other (.'ri^ical Essays, 

with Supplement by Lord Stran^ford, ete. 458 
{Set also PoKTRY) 

Bacon's Essays. Introduction by OUphant Smeaton. 10 
(Su also Philosohuy) 

Bagehot*6 Literary Studies. 2 vols. Intro, by George Sampson. 520-1 
Belloc's (Hilaire) Stories, Essays, and Poems. 048 
Brown's Rab and his Friends, etc. 116 

Burke's Reflections on the French Revolution and enntintrent Essays 
Introduction by A. J. Grieve, M.A. 460. (See also Oratouv) 

Canton's (WilUam) The Invisible Playmate, W. V.. Hit Hook, uiid In 
Memory of W. V. 566. {Set For You so Pkopi.k) 

Carlye'8 Essays. 2 vols. With Notes by ,T. Russell Lowell. 703-4 
M Past and Present. Introduction hy R, \V, Kmcrsoti. 608 
M Sartor Resartus and Heroes and Hero Worship. 278 
iSeoalso Hioorapht and History) 

Casttelione's The Courtier. Translated by Sir Thomas Hobv. Intro- 
duction by W. H. D. Rouse. 807 
Century of Essays, A. An Anthology of English Essayists. 653 
Cheslerflcld'e (Lord) Letters to his Son. 823 
Chesterton's (Q. K.) Stories, Essays, ond Poems. 913 
Coleridge's Btograpbla LIterarla. Introduction by Arthur Symons. 11 
»t Essays and Lectures on Shakespeare, etc. 162 
(Set also POCTRT) 

De la Mare's (Walter) Storlee, Essays, and Poems. 940 

De Qulncey's (Thomas) Opium Eiator. Intro, by Sir G. Douglas. 223 

•• English Mail Conch and Otiior Writings, 

Introduction by S. Hill Burton, tm ^ 

TV ^ ^ (Set also Bioorafoy) 

SiK m With an Introduction by W. H. Hudson. 568 

Ellis s (Havelock) Selected Essays. 930 

Elyot's G Glamour. Intro, and Glossary by Prof. Foster Watson 227 
Emerson e Essays. First and Second Series. 12 

Nature, Conduct of Life, Ss.say8 from the ' Dial.* 322 
wpfMentatlve Men. Introduction by E. Rhys, 279 
Society and Solicitude and Other Essaye. 567 
. (See also Pobtrt) 

Fronde's Short Studies. Vols. I and 11. 13, 705 

Hiotort and Diooraphy) 

oJfi-S 8 Literary Portraits. Intro, by ilr W. Robertson Nlcnll. 348 

gS'3SrF?“.o “n§ pS°- 

aoldamllb^ a^„ „Ube »“■ Cbun=b. m 

HamUton's The Federalist. 519 
HazUtfs Lwtuw on ^e English Comic Wrltore. 41 1 

Shakespoate'a Characters. 85 
Table Ta^® "^l on English Poets. 459 

lotroduction by P. P. Howe. 814 
Holmes s Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 66 
.. ^et at the Breakfast Table. 68 
ti»Ao . Breakfast Table. 67 

HunVs^fiiilffhi^sdi^ She^erd’s Life. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 926 
aunt s (Leigh) Selected Essays. Introduction by J. B Priestlev' 829 

IrS®? o Poems. 935 

Irving a Sketoh Book of Geoffrey Crayon. 1 17 

Bioqrapht and History) 

1^“^- Introduction by Augustine BirreU 14 
LaB«in.>a Biography and For youkq Pkople) 

i Edited, with 
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ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES— 

Lawrence’s (D. H.) Stories, Essays, and Poems. Edited by Desmond 
Hawkins. 958 

Lowell’s (James Russell) Among My Books. 607 

Macaulay's Essays. 2 vols. Introduction by A. J. GrieTs. M.A. 225-6 
Miscellaneoui! Essays and The Lays of Ancient Rome. 439 
” (S« al3o History and Oratory) (280 

Machiavelli’s The Prince. Special Trans, and Intro, by W. K. Marriott. 
Martlnenpo-Cesarcsco (Countess): Essays in the Study of Folk-.«ongs. 673 
Mazzini’s Duties of Man, etc. Introduction by Thomas Jones, M.A. 224 
Milton’s Areopagitica, etc. Introduction by Professor C. E. Vaughan. 795 
(See aiso Poetry) , . . 

Mitford’s Our Village. Edited, with Intro., by Sir John Squire. 927 
Montagu’s (Lady) Letters. Introduction by R. Brimley Johnson. 69 
Montaigne’s Essays. Florlo’s translation. Intro, by A. R. Waller. 3 voU. 
440-“’ 

Kowman’s On the Scope and Nature of University Education, and a 
oancr on Christianity and Scientific Inve-stigation. Introduction by 
Wfifred Ward. 7’23. (S« aiso Philosophy) 

Osborne’s (Dorothy) Letters to Sir WlUiam Temple. Edited and con- 
notated by Judge Parry. 674 , « j * not 

Penn’s The Pe.TCo of Europe. Some Frulta of Solitude, etc. 724 
Prelude to Poetry. The. Edited by Ernest Rhys. 789 
Oniller-Couch’.s (Sir Arthur) (Cambridge Lectures, from The Art of Reading, 
The Art of Writing, Studies in Literature, and Shakespeare s Work- 
nianship. 974. (See olso FiCTIO.S’) 

Reynold’s Discourses. Introduction by L. March Phillipps. 118 
RhYS’s New Book of Sense and Nonsense. 813 
Rousseau’s Eniilo. or Education. Translated by Barbara Foxley. 

(Sff: also Philosophy and Theology) 

Raskin’s Crown of Wild Olive and Ccstus of Aglala. 323 
Elements of Drawing and Perspective. 217 
Ethic.s of the Dust. Introduction by Grace Rhys. 282 
Modern Painters. 5 vols. Introduction by Lionel Cust. 208-12 
Pre-Rapbuelitism. Locturee on Architecture and Paint'a*- 
Academy Notes, 1855-9, and Note-s on (ho Turner Gallery. 
Introduction by Laurence Blnyon. 218 
Sesame an<l Lilies. The Two Paths, and The Kfi^ of the Golden 
River. Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge. -19 
Seven Lamps of Architecture. Intro, by selwyn Image. 207 
Stones of Venice. 3 vols. Intro, by L. March Phillipps. 213-15 
Time and Tide with other Essays. 450 
Unto This La.st. The Political Economy of Art. 216 

(See also For Young People) ^ j n 

Spectator. The. By Addison, Steele, end others. With Notes and full 

Speiicc'cs*(Herbert) Es.'iays on Education. by C. W. Eliot. 504 

Stenic’« Sentimental Journey and Jounial ^ 

In^thr'^uth^ Seas '^nd Island NlgUta’ EiUcrtalnmenta. 769 
StevensonsDi^hefejt^S^^and^l^^ Familiar Studies of Men and 

Bookfi. 765 

(See also Fiction, Poetry, and Tiuyel) 

Qwlffc ’9 Tale of a Tub. The Battle of the Books, eto. 347 
(See also Biography and Ficmos) 

SwinnertoD^a (Frank) The (Soorglan Literary Scene, 943 

?S«rst KJerp-TL. pr».nt. 

duetion by George Sampson. 7M 
Tytleris Efflay on the Principles of Translation. 168 
Walton’s Compleat Angler. Introduction by Andrew Lang. 
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FICTION 

Aimard's The Indian Scoot. 428 

Ainsworth's (Harribon) Old St. Paol'a. Intro, by W. E. A. Axon. 822 

The Admirable Crichton. Intro, by E. Rhys. 804 
The Tower of London. 400 
Windsor Oa^Ue. 709 

„ o Rookwood. Intro, by Frank Swinnertoo. 870 

American Short Storiee of the 19th Century. Edited by John Coumos. 840 
Austen’s <Jane) Emma. Introduction by H. n. Johnson. '24 

Triiin'flcld Park. Introduction by R. B. Johnson. 23 
Nortluinircr Abbey and Persuasion. I tii nidurtlon by 
K. B. Johnson. 25 

Pride and Prejudice. Introduction by R. B. Johnson. 22 
„ ,, Sense and Sensibility. Intro, by R. B. Johnson. 21 

Balzac’s (Honors de) Atheist's Maas. Preface by Oeoire Saintebury. 229 

Catherine de M5dkd. fntrodu^lon by Oeoryc 
Salntebury. 419 

Christ in Flanders. Intro, by Georgr J^intsbury. 284 
Coa^n Pons. Intro, by Geor^ Sainlsburv. 463 
Eup^uic Grandet. Intro, by GeorT?c Saint.sbnry. 169 
Lost lUusioM. Intro, by Geor^ SalnU^bury. 666 
Old Goriot. Intro, by Gcorjre Salntabury. 170 
The Cat and Racket, and Other 5^orie«5. 349 
The Cbouana. Intro, by George Salntaburv. 285 
The Country Doctor. Intro. George Salntsimry. 530 
The Country Parson. 685 

The Quest of the Absolute. Intro, by George Saints- 
bury. 286 

The Ri5c and Fall of Osar Birotteou. 596 
The Wild Asa's Skin. Intro. George Safotabury 26 
. Ursule Mlrouet. Intro, by George Saintsbury. 733 
Barbussos Under Flr\ Translated by Fitzwater Wray. 798 
Bennett's (Arnold) Tbe Old Wires' Tale. 919 
Blackmore's (R.D.) Loma Doone. 304 

Borrows Lavengro. Introduction by Thomas Seccombe. 119 

M Romany Rye. 120. (Sec also Travel) 

Bronte's (Anne) The Tenant of Wildfell Hall and AmtA Grcr. 685 

(Charlotte) Jane Eyre. Introduction by Mav Sinclair 287 

•• .. Introduction by May Sinclair. 288 

M The Professor. Introduction br May Sinclalp 417 

iV'Tr,l\-c\ D Slticl^. 341 

.. (Emily) Wuthering Heights. 243 

Boroey'e (Fanny) EreUna. Introduction by R. B. Johnson. 352 

Colii™’. (WUkl,) Th^W^mLln^l^lSl"' 

T ’i .. Moonstone. Intro, by Dorothy L. Saycre. 979 
Conrad s Intfoductlon^by R B. Cunningbame Grahamo. 924 

***® Narcissus.' Typhoon, end the Shadow Line. 980 
Converse’s (Florence) Lon^ Will. 328 

Dana’s (Richard H.) Two Years before the Mast. 688 

Daudet 6 Tartarin of Tarnscon end Tartarln of the Alps. 423 

Defoe B Fortunes and Misfortunes of Moll Flanders. Intro, by G. A. Altken. 

Edward Garnett. 74 

Journal of the Plane Year. Introduction by O. A Altkeo 280 
Memoirs ofW Cav^er. Introduction bv G. A. AJtken 283 
Robinson Crusoe. Complete text of Paits I and IL *69 

an Intro, by G. K. Chesterton. 
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American NoW. 290 
IfmaW Rudge. 76 
House. 236 

History of England. 291 
Christmas Books. 239 
ChrtttDM Stories. 414 

^avld CopporfleM. 242 

Bombey and Son. 240 


Edwin Drood. 735 
Great Expectations. 
Hard Times. 292 
Little DorrCt. 293 
Martin Cfauzzlewit. 
KicboUs Ktel^by. 
Old Cxirioafty Shop. 
Oliver Twist. 233 


234 


241 

238 
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Charles Dickens's Works — c<nUinued 

Our Mutua) Frieod. 2S4 Skatcbad hj Boz. 237 

Pick^ck Papers. 235 Talo of Two Cities. 102 

Raprintod Pieces. 744 Uncommercial TrayeUer. 

Disraeli's Coniuirsby. Introduction by Langdon Davies. 535 
Dostoevsky's (Fyodor) Crime and Piintobmept. Introduction by Laurence 

Irving. 501 

Letters from the Underworld and Other Tales. 

Translated by C. J. Hogartb. C54 
Poor Polk and the Gambler. Translated by C. J. 
HoArtb. 711 

The Possessed. Introduction by J. Middleton 
Murry, 2 toIs. 861-2 

The Bouse of the Dead» or Prison Life in Siberia. 

Introduction by Madame Stepniak. 533 
The Brothers Karamazov. Translated by Con- 
stance Garnett. 2 vols. 802-3 
The Idiot. 682 

Du Maurier's (George) Trilby. Introduction by Sir Gerald du Maurier. 

With the original illustr^ons. 863 
Dumas' Black Tulip. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 174 
Chicot the Jester. 421 

Le Chevalier de Maison Rouge. Intro, by Julius Bramont. 614 
Margn(*rite de Valois ('La Reine Margot’). 32G 
The ( ' nmt of Monte CMsto. 2 vols. 393-4 
The Forty-Five. 420 
The Throe Musketeers. 81 
The Vicomto de Bragelonne. 3 void. 593-5 
Twenty Years After, introduction by Krnest Rhys. 

Edgar's Cressy and PoicUers. Introduction by Eroesf Bhyg. 

,, Runnymede and Lincoln Fair. Intro, by L. K. Hughes. 320 
(Set also For Youno People) 

Edgeworth's Castle Raokrent and The Absentee. 410 
Eliot's (George) Adam Bede. 27 

Frilx Hole. 363 

Middlemarcb. 2 vols. 854-5 

Mill on the Floss. Intro, by Sir W. Robertson NIcboU. $25 
Romola. Introduction by Rudolf Dircks. 231 
Scenee of Clerical Life. 408 

Silas Mamcr. Introduction by Annio Matheson. 121 
English Short Storios. An Anthology. 743 
Erckmann-Cbatrian'e The Conscript and Waterloo. 

,, ,, The Story of a Pca^i^int. 

Hogarth. 2 vols. 706-7 
Fenlmore Cooper's The Deerslayer. 77 

The Last of the Mohicans. 79 
The Pathfinder. 78 
The Pioneers. 171 
The Praliio. 172 
Ferrier's (Susan) Marriage. Introduction by H. L. Morrow. 818 
Fielding's Amelia. Intro, by George Saiotsbury. 2 vols. 852-3 

Jonathan Wild and The ./oiimal of a Voyage to Lisbon. Intro* 
ductloQ by George Saintsbnry. 877 
Joseph Andrews. Introduction by George Saintsbury. 467 
Tom Jones. Introduction by George Salntabury. 2 volSi 
355-6 

Flaubert's Madame Bovary. Translated by Eleanor Marx-AveUng. 

Introduction by George Saintsbury, 808 , , ^ . 

Salammbd. Translated by J. S. Chartros. Introduction by 
Professor F. C. Green. 869 ^ ^ 

, Sentimental Education. Trans, by Anthony Goldsmith. 989 
Forster's (E.N.) A Pa»age to India. Introduction by Peter Burra. 972 
France's {AnaG>le) At the Sign of the Relno PMauqtio ^d The Revolt of the 
Angels. Trans, by Mrs. Wilfred Jackson. Intro, by A. J. Hoppe. 96/ 
French Short Stories of tho 19th and 20th Cent^ios. Selected, with 
an Introduction, hr Professor F. C. Green. 896 
Galsworthy's (John) The Country House. 917 
Galt's Annals of a Parish. Introduction by BallUe Macdonald. 427 
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FICTION — continued 

GaskolVs (Mrs.) Cousin Phillis^ etc. Intro, hy Thomaa Seccombe. 615 

Cranford. 83 

Mary iiarton. Introduction by Thomaa Soccombe. 598 
M Sylvia'i Lovera. Intro, by Mrs. EUis Chadwick. 524 

Ghost Stories. Edited by John Hampden. 952 
(See also PoRTny and Drama) 

Oleig's (O. R.) The Subaltern. 708 

Goethe's Wilhelm Moister. Carlyle's Translation. 2 vote. 599-000 
{Su also E^ats and Poktry) 

Gogol's (Nicol) Dead SoxiU. Translated by C. J. Hogarth. 726 
M Taras Bulba and Other Tales. 740 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakedeld. Itilroductlon by J. M. D. 295 
(Set also Essays and Poetry) 

Gonobarov's Oblomov. Translated by Natalio Dxiddliigton. 878 
Gorki's Through Russia. Translated by C. J. Hugtirth. 741 
Grossmith's (Oeorgo and Weedon) Diary of a Nobody. Illustrated. 

Introduction by Sir John Suuire. 963 
Harte's (Bret) Luck of Roaring Camp and Other Talcs. 681 
Hawthorne’s The Rouse of the Seven Gables. Intro. Ernest Rhvs. 176 
The Scarlet Letter. 122 
The Blithcdalc Romance. 592 

The Marble Faxm. Intro, by Sir Leslie Stephen. 424 
Twice Told Tales. 531, (Sts also For Youno People) 
Hugo's (Victor) Les MIs<)fablcs. Intro, by S. R. .fohn. 2 vuU. 363-4 
»» i* Dame. IntroducUon by A. C. Swioburno. 422 

** .. Tollers of the Sea. Introduction by Ernest Hhys. 509 

Italian Short Stories. Edited by D. PcttOwdlo. 876 
James's (O. P, R.) Richelieu. Introduction by Rudolf DIrcks. 357 
James’s (Henry) The Ambassadors. Intro, by Frank Swlnnerton. 987 
_ M *• The Turn of the Screw and The Aspern Papers. 912 
Jefferies (Wchard) After London and Amaryllis at the Fair. Intro, by 
David Garnett. 951. {Su also For Y^ouno People) 

Kingsley's (Charles) Alton Locke. 462 

Here ward the Wako. Intro, by Ernost Rhys. 296 
Hypatia. 230 

Westward Hoi Introduction by A. G. Grieve. 20 
Yeast. 611 

(Su also Poittry end FOR YouNO People) 

(Henry) Oooffrey Hamlyn. 416 
, M Ravonshoe. 28 

I^wrence's (D. H.) Tbo White Peacock. 914 
T Lomouer. Introduction by Lewis Melville. 177 

Lotls (Herre) Iceland Klshcrraan, Translated by W. P. Baines. 920 
Lover s Handy Andy. IntroductiOD by Ernest Rhys. 178 
Lytton 8 Harold, lotroduction by E^est Rhys. 15 
Last Days of Pompeii. 80 

L^t of the Boroas. Introduction by R. O. Watkln. 18 
Yf. 'T^ IntroducUon by E. H. Blokenoy, M.A. 532 

® (See also Romaxcb) 

“V*! Episodes. Intro, by K. F. Bozman. 962 

Tynan (Mra. * 324 

Introduction by R. B. Johnson. 82 
T *“trodueUon by R. Brlmloy Johnson. 368 

Th^icfn?, Johnson. 232 

VOCKO P.„Pb« 

■ ““jsi'i/asSi/a. 

« « 8 (Herman) Moby Dlok. Introdnctlon by Ernest Rhys. 179 

•» •• Otpoo. Introduction by Bmeat Rhys 297 

M6r.sni.-a in Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 180 

M6rtS- The Ordeal of Richard FcTcrol. 91C 

H«deSL“l34'^“* ““OQ Lescaut. Intro, by Philip 
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FICTION — continued 

Micklewlc2*9 (Adam) Pan Tadeiifl 2 . 842 

Modern Humoiir. Edlt<»d by Guy Pocock and M. Bozman. 957 
Modem Short Sforics. Edited by John Hadflold. 954 
Moore’s (Gcorfre) Esther Waters. 933 

Mulock’s John Halifax. Gentleman. Introduction by J. Shaylor. 123 
Neale’s (J. M.) The Fall of Constantinople. 655 

paltock’s fHob<‘rt) Peter Wilklna: or, The Flyinar Indians. Intro, by A, H. 
Bullcn. 676 

Pater’s Mariu-s the Epicurean. Introduction by Osbcrt Burdett. 903 
Peacock's nt‘adlong Hall and Nightmare Abbey. 327 
Poe’s Talcs of Mvstery and Imagination. Intro, by Padraic Colum. 336 
also Poetry) 

Prtvost’s Manon Lcscaut, with M4rlm6e’s Carmen. Introduction by 
Philip Henderson. 834 
Priestley’s Angel PaTement. 938 

Pushkin’s (Alexander) The Captain’s Daughter and Other Tales. Trans, 
by Natalie Dnddington. 89H 

OuiUer-C'ouch’s (Sir Arthur) Hetty Wesley. 864. (Set aJto Essays) 
Radcliffe’s (Ann) Mysteries of Udoipbo. Intro, by R. Austin I'rceman. 

*Raade's (C.) The Cloister and the Hearth. Intro, by A. C. Swinburne. 29 
Peg Woffington and Christie J<»hnstonc. 299 
Richardson's (Samuel) Pamela. Intro, by G. Saintsbury 2 yols. 683-4 
^ „ ('lai^sa. Intro, by Prof. W. L. Phelps. 4 toIs. 882-5 

Russian Autborsr Short Stories from. Trans, by R. S. Townsend. 758 
Lnd^ (George) The DcyU’s Pool and Francois the Waif. 534 
SchefTel’s Kkkehard: a Tale of the Tenth Century. 529 
Scott’e (Micbael) Tom Cringle's Log. 710 


Sir Walter Scott’s Works: 

Abbot, The. 124 
Anne of Qelersteln. 125 
Antiquary, The. 126 - w 

Black Dwarf and Legend of Mont- 
rose. 1 28 

Bride of Lainmcruioor. 129 
Castle Dangerous and the Surgeon s 
Daughter. 130 
Count Robert of Paris. 131 
Fair yh\i<\ of Perth. 132 
Fortunoi of Nigel. 71 
Qqy Manneriug. 133 
Heart of Midlothian, The. 134 
Highland Widow and Betrothed. 127 


lyanboe. Intro. Ernest Rhys. 16 
Kenilworth. 135 
Monastery. The. 136 
Old Mortality. 137 
Pevcril of the Peak. 138 
Pirate, The. 139 
Quentin Durward. 140 
Rcdgauntlet. 141 
Rob Roy. 142 ^ 

St. Ronan's Well. 143 
Tali^nan, The. 144 
Wayerley. 75 

Woodstock. Intro, by Edward 
Garnett. 72 
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(5« ai*o BiooBaPHT OTui POCTRT) ^ _ 

Shchedrin’s The Golovlyor FamUy. Translated by Natalie Duddingten. 

Introduction by Edward Garnett. 908 
Shelley’s (Mary WoUstonccraft) Franke^Uin. 616 
SheppLd’b Charles Ancbestcr. Intro, by J^ie M. Middleton. 

Shor^r NoTels, Vol. I. EUiabethan and Jacobean. Edited by PhiUp 

Vo°® and Restoration. Edited by Philip 

Eleh^ntb Century (Becklord’s Vathek, 
^Walpole’s C^«rtle of Otranto, and Dr. Johnsons Ras- 

Slenlriewic. (HenrytrTali^^om. 

Smollett’s Humphry ainker. Intro, by Howard Mumford Jones; Notse 
by Charles Lee. 975 
Peregrine Pickle. 2 toIs. 838-9 
” RodSck Random. Introduction by H. \N. Hodirea. 700 

Somerville and Ross: Experiences of an Irish R.M. 978 

Stendhal’s Scarlet and Black. Translated by C. K. Scott Moncrelft. 

Sterne’sTristam Shandy. Introduction by Georg© Salntsbury. 617 
(Sec also Esaars) 
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FICTION— 

StoTenaon's Dp. Jelcrll and Mr. Hjdo. The Merry Men and Other Talas. 767 
The Master of BaUantrae and The Black Arrow. 764 
St. Ives. Introdoctlon by Ernest Rhye. 904 
Treasure Island and Kidnapped. 763 
(See also Essays, Pormr. and Travel) 

Surtees* Jorrocks* Jaunts and Jollities. 817 

Swift’s GuDiver’s Travels. Unabridged Edition, with contempornry 
maps. Introduction by Harold Williams. CO 
Tales of Detection. Edited, with Introduction, by Dorothy L. Sayers. 92S 
Thackeray’s Rose and the King and other Stories. Intro. Walter Jerrold. 

Esmond. Introduction by Walter Jerrold. 73 (359 

Newcomes. Introduction by Walter Jerrold. 2 vols. 465-6 
Pendennia. Intro, by Walter Jerrold. 2 v*»ls. 425-6 
Roundabout Papers. 687 

Vanity Fair, Introduction by Hon. Whitelaw Rcld. 298 
Vir^nians. Introductloa by Walter Jerrold. 2 vola. 597-8 
(Sf^ also Essays) 

Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina. Trans, by Roebeilo S. Townsend. 2 vols. 612-13 
Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth. Trans, by C. J. Hogarth. 591 
Master and Man, and other Parables and Tales. 469 
W^ar and Peace. 3 vols. 525-7 
Trollope’s (Anthony) Barchester Towers. 39 

Dr. Thorne. 3fi0 

Framley Parsonage. Intro, by Ernest Rhys. 181 
The Ooldea Lion of Gmnpire. Introduction by 
Sir Hugh Walpole. 761 
The Last Cbrouicles of Barsot. 2 vols. 391-2 
Phincas Finn. Intro, by Sir Hu^rb W'alpole. 2 vols. 
The Small House at AitinRton. 361 (832-3 

The Warden. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 182 
Turgenev’s Fa there and Sons. Translated by C. J. Ho^rth. 742 

Liza, or A Nest of Nobiee. Traits, by W. R. S. Ralston. 677 
Smoke. Translated by Natalie Duddtngrtoo. 968 
Virgin Soil. Translated by Rochelle S. Townsend. 528 
Twain's fMark) Tom Saw-ycr and Huckleberry Finn. Introduction by 
Christopher Morley. 976 
Voltaire's Candide and Other Tales. 936 
Walpole's (Huffh) Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill. 918 
Wells's (H. O.) Ann Veronica. 977 

M The Time Machine and The Wheels of Chance. 915 

Whyte^Melvillc's The Gladiators. Intfoductlon by J. MavroEordato. 523 
Wood’s (Mrs. Henry) The CbannioES. 84 

Woolf's (Virginia) To the Llghthnuso. Intro, by D. M. Hoare. 949 
Yonge's (Charlotte M.) The Dove In the Eagle's Neet. 329 

99 91 The Heir of Hcdclyffe. Intro. Mrs. MeynoU. 362 

also For Youno People) 

Zola’s (Emile) Germiiml. Translated by Havelock EUts. 897 


99 

99 


$9 


99 

19 

99 


99 

99 

99 

99 


99 

99 

99 


$9 

99 

99 


91 


99 

99 

99 


HISTORY 

Anglo*Sazon Chronicle, The. Translated by James Ingram. 624 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, otc. Introduction by Vida D. Scudder. 479 
Burnet’s History of His Own Times. 85 

Carlyle's French Revolution. Introduction by H. Belloc. 2 vols. 31*^2 
(See also Bioorapry and Esbayb) I Brogan, M.A. 965 

Cheeterton’s (Cecil) History of the United States. Edited by Prof. D. W. 
tteasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World. Intro, by E. Rhys. 300 
De JoinviUe (Scs Villebardonln) 

Duruy's (Jean Victor) A History of Prance* 2 vols. 737^ 

Finlay’s Byzantine Empire. 33 

M Greece under the Remans. 185 

FroudB's Henry Vlll. Intro, by Llewellyn Williams. M.P. 3 toIs. 374-4 

LloweUyn WilHams, M.P., B.C.L. 375 
*♦ M^Todor. Intro, by LleweUynWflllBina.M.P., B.C.L. 477 
ft History of Queen Bliaabeth’s Reign. 5 voU. Completing 
Fronde's ’History of England,’ in 10 vols* 683-7 
(Su also Essats and Bioorapht) 
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HISTORY— 


Olbboo’s Declloe nnd Fall of the Roman Empire. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Oliphant Smeaton. M.A. 6 vols. 434-6 47^-6 
(See also Biography) w. 

Green's Short History of the E^llsh People. Edited and Revised by 
Jane, with an Appendix by R. P. Farley, B.A. 2 vols. 727-8 
(.rotes ULstory of Greece. Intro, by A. D. Lindsay. 12 vols 18G-97 
Hallam’s (Henry) Constitutional History of England 3 vols 621-3 

HollMhed's Chronicle as In Shakespeare's Plays. Introduction by 
Professor Allard fee NicoU. 800 ' 

Irring's (Washln^on) Conquest of Granada. 478 
{See also E^ats and BlooRArHV) 

Josephus' Wars of the Jews. Introduction by Dr. Jacob Hart 712 
Lutzow^ Bohemia: An Historl^l Sketch. Introduction by President 
T. O. ^lasaryk. Revised edition. 432 
Macaulay's History of England. 3 vols. 34-6 
(.S’ce aJso E^ats and Oratory) 

Maine's (Sir Henry) Ancient Law. 734 

Merivale's History of Rome. (An Introductory vol. to Gibbon ) 433 
Migiiet’s (F. A. M.) The French Revolution. 713 
Milinan's History of the Jews. 2 vols. 377-8 

Mommscu's History of Rome. Translated by W. P. Dickson LL D 
With a review of the work by E. A. Freeman. 4 vols 54^-5 
Motley's Dutch Republic. 3 vols, 86-8 
Parkman’s Conspiracy of Pontiac. 2 vole. 302-3 

I>a.st^ Liners. The Based on edition of Knight. Introduction by 
Mrs. Arcber-Hmd, M.A. 2 vols. 752-3 ’ 

Pilgrim Fathers, The. Introduction by John Masefield. 480 
Plnnow's History of Germany. Translated by M. R. Brnil.>;fnrd 929 
Political Liberty, The Growth of. A Source-Book of Eiiclish History 
Arranged by Ernest Rhys. 745 (v! vols 397-8 

Prescott's Conquest of Mexico. With Intro, by Thomas Seccombe M A 
„ Conquest of Peru. Intro, by Thomas Seccombe, M.A. 301 
Sismundl's Italian Republics. 250 

Stanley's Lectures on the Eastern Church. Intro, by A. J. Grieve. 251 
TucltUB. Vol. I, Annals. Introducllon by E. H. Blakeney. 273 

„ Vol. II. Agricola and Germania. Intro, by E. H. Blakeney 274 
Thierry's Norman Conquest. Intro, by J. A. Price. B.A. 2 vols. 198-9 
Villuhardouln and De Jolnvillo's Chronicles of the (’rusades. Translated 
with Introduction, by Sir F. Mnrziols, C.B. 333 
Voltaire’s Age of Louis XIV. Translated by Martyn P. Pollack. 780 


ORATORY 

Autbologry of British Historical Speeches and Oratlotis. ComoUed by 
Ernest Rhys. 714 

Driirht's (John) Speeches. Selected, with Intro., by Joseph Starve. 252 
Burke’s American Speeches and Letters. 340. {See a!so Essays) 
Oeino^^thenes: Select Orations. 546 

Fox (Clmrles James): Speeches (French RoTolotionary War Period). 

Edited, with Introduction, by Irene Cooper WUllfl, M.A. 759 
Lincoln’s Speeches, etc. Intro, by the Rt. Hon. James Bryce. 206 
(Su also Biography) 

Macaulay’s Speeches on Politics and Literature. 399 
(See aleo Essays and History) 

Pitt's Orations on the War with France. 145 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 

A Eempls’ lEnJtatloo of Christ. 484 

Ancient Hebrew Literature. Being the Old Testament and Apocrypha. 

Arranged by the Rev. R. B. Taylor. 3 vols. 253-6 
Aquinas, Thomas: Selected Writlx^. Edited by Flov. Fr. D'Arcy. 953 
Aristotle’s Ethics. Translated by D. P. Chase. Introduction by :^ofcsdor 
J. A. Smith. 547. (See also Classical) 

Bacon's The Advancement of Learning. 719. 

xo 


(Set also Essats) 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY— ««//W 

Berkeley’s (Bishop) Principlea of HuniAn Knowledge, Now Theory of 
Vision. With Introdnetion by A. D. Lindsay. 483 
Boehme'8 (Jacob) The .Signature of All Things, with Other Writings. 
Introductlou by Clliford Bax. ^69 

Browne’s Heligio Medici, eto. Intro, by Professor C. H. Herford. 92 
Bunyen's Grace Abounding and Mr. Badman. Introduction by (•. B. 

Harrison. 816. (Su also Romance) 1 3 vols. 8 

Burton’s (Robert) Anatomy of Melancholy. Intro, by Holbrook Jack'^on, 
Butler’s Analogy of Religion. Introduction by Rev. Ronald Bayne. 90 
Chinese Philosophy In Classical Times. Translated and edited by £. K. 
Bugiiee. 973 

Descartes’ (Rend) A Discoufse on Method. Translated by Profeosor John 
Veitch. Introduction by A. D. Lindsay. 670 
KUIs’e (Havelock) Selected Essays. Introduction by J. S. CoUl.'^. 930 
Gore'a (Charles) The Philosophy of the Good Life. 924 (Tagore. 94 ( 
Hindu Scriptures. Edited by Dr. NlcolMacnicol. Intro, by Huldiulrariath 
Hobbes's Leviathan. Edited, with Intro., by A. D. Lindsay. M.A. 09] 
Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity. Intro, by Rev. H. liayne. 2 vols, 201-2 
Hume’s Treattso of Human Nature, and other Philosophical Works. 

Introduction by A. D. Lindsay, M.A. 2 vols. .>48-9 
James (William): Selected Papers ou Philosophy. 739 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Rcawn. Translated by J. M. D. Melklejohn. 

Introduction by A. D. Lindsay. M.A. 909 
Koblo’s The Christian Year, lutroduction by J. C. Sliairp. r>90 
King Edward VI. First and Second I^yer Books. Intro, by the lUght Rev. 
Komn, The. Rodwell’s Translation. 380 |E. G. S. Gibson. 448 

Latimer’s Sermons. Introduction by Canon Beeching. 40 
Law’s Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life. 91 

Leibniz’s Philosophical Writings. Selected and trans. by Mary Morris. 

Introduction by C. R. Morris, M.A. 905 
Locke’s Two Treatises of Civil Government. Introduction by Professor 
Williiun S. Carpenter. 761 

,, Easiy (Concerning Hiunan Understanding. Abridged and Edited 
by Hayinoud Wilburn. 984 

Malthus on the Principles of Population. 2 vols. 692-3 
Mill’s (John Stuart) Utilitarianism. Liberty, Repro.sciitative Government. 
With Introduction by A. D. Lindsay, M.A. 482 
M Subjection of Women. {Set Wollstonecraft, Mary, under Sciksck) 
More’s (Sir Tbomas) Utopia. Introduction by Judge O’Hogan. 4GI 
New Testament. Arranged In the order in which the books camo to the 
Christians of the First Century. 93 

Newman's (Cardinal) Apologia pro Vita Sua. Intro, by Dr. Cbarlcs 
Sarolea. 636. (Su also Essats) 

Nietzsche's Thus Spake Zarathu.stra. Trans, by A. TiUe and M. M. Bozman. 
Paine’s (Tom) Rights of Man. Introduction by O. J. Hulyoakc. 718 (892 

Pascal’s PerL$6<w. Translated by W. F. Trotter, Introduction by 
^ T. S. Eliot. 874 (403 

Ramayauaand the Mahabharata, The. Translated by Romosh Dntt,C.l.E. 
^nan's Life of Jesus. Introduction by Right Rev, Chas. Gore, D.D. 805 
Rob^tson’s W.) Sermons on Christian Doctrine, and Bible Subjects. 

Each Volume with Introduction by Canon Buruett. 3 vols. 37-9 
Robinson’s (Wade) The Philosophy of Atonement and Other Sermons. 

Introductiou by Rev. F, B. Meyer. 037 
Rousseau’s (J. J.) The Social C^ontract, etc. 660 
(See also Essays and Bioorapht) 
bt, Augustine’s Confe^lons. Dr. Pusey’s Translation. 200 

», The City of God. John Healey’s trans., with selection from 

Vives’s Commentaries. Bd, R. V. Q. Tasker, M.A., B.D. 
^ 2 voU. 982-3 

St Francis: The Little Flowers, and The Life of St. Francis. 485 
Seeley s Ecco Homo. Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge. 305 
Spinoza's Ethics, eto. Translated by Andiow J. Boylo. With Intro* 
duction by Professor Santayana. 481 
Swedenborg's (Emmanuel) Heaven and Hell. 379 

The Divine Love and Wisdom. 636 
The Divine Providence. 658 
The True Christian Religion. 893 
11 
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POETRY AND DRAMA 

ADgrlo-Saxon Poetry. Edited by Professor R. K. Gordon, 794 
Arnold’s (Matthew) Poems. 334 

Ballads, A Book of British. Selected by R. B. Johnson. 572 
Beaumont and Fletcher, The Select Plays of. Introduction by Professor 
Baker, of Harvard University. 506 

Bjomson’s Plays. Vol. I. The Newly Married 0>up!e, Leonardo, A 

Gauntlet. Trans, by R, Farqubarson Sharp, 625 
»» Vol. II. The Editor, The Bankrupt, and The King. 

Translated by R. Faxquharson Sharp. 696 
Blake's Poems and Prophecies. Introduction by Max Plowman, 792 
Browning's Poems, Vol, I, 1833-44. Introduction by Arthur Waiigh 41 
*. M Vol. II, 1844-64. 42 

„ Poems and Plays, Vol. IV, 1871-90. Introduction by M. M. 
Bozman. 964 

„ The King and the Book. Intro, by Cbas. W. Hodell. 502 
Burns's Poems and Song?. Introduction by J. Douglas. 94 
H^Ton's Poetical Works, New edition, reset. 3 vols. 486-8 
Calderon: Six Plays, translated by Edward FitzGerald. 819 
Chuurcr’s Canterbury Tales. E<iited by Principal Burrell, M.A. 307 
Coleridge, fioldon Book of. Edited by Stopford A. Brooke. 43 
{Sff also Essays) 

Cowper (William), Poems of. Edited by H. I'Anson Pausset. 872 
{Sec also Biookapht) 

Dante's Divine Comedy (Curves Translation). Specially edited by Edmund 
Donne’s Poems. Edited by H. I'Anson Fausset. 867 (Gardner. 308 
Dryden’s Poems. Edite4 by Bonamy Dobree. 910 
Eighteenth 'Century Pl^yi*. Edited by John Haiiipdeo. 818 
Emerson's Poems. Introduction by Professor Bakewell, Yale, U.S.A. 715 
English Galaxy of Shorter Poems, The. From prC'Chaucer to A. E. 

Houstuan. Cbosen and edited by Gerald BiiUett. 959 
English Religious Verae. Edited by G. Lacey May. 9.37 
Everyman and otlicr Interludes, including eight Miracle Plays. Edited 
by Ernest Uhys. 381 

FitzCioruld's (Edward) Omar KhayyAm and Six Plays of Oilderon. 819 
Guethe's Faust. Farts 1 and II. Trans, and Intro, by A. G. Latham. 335 
(See also Essays nnd FicnoN) 

Golden Book of Modern EogUsh Poetry, The. Edited by Thomas Cald- 
well. 921 

Golden Treasury of Longer Poems, The. Edited by Ernest TGiys, 746 
Goldsmith's Poems and Plays. Introduction by Austin Dobson. 415 
(.Vcr also ESSAYB and FICTION) 

Gray's Poems and Letters. Introduction by John Drlnkwatcr. 628 
Hebbel's Plays. Translated, with an Introduction, by Dr. C, K. Allen. 694 
Heine: Prose and Poetry. 911 

HiTbert's Temple, Introduction by Edward Tboma.«. 309 

Herrick's Ifcsperldes and Noble Numbers. Intro, by Ernest Rhys. 310 

Ibsen’s Brand. Translated by F. E. Garrett. 71C 

,, Gho‘<ts, The Warriors at Helgeland. and An Enemy of the People. 

Translated by R. Farqubarson Sharp. 6,52 
„ Lady Iiiger of Ostraat, Love's Comedy, and 1'he League of Youth. 
Translated by R. Farqubarson Sharp. 729 
Peer Gynt. Translated by R. Fnrquharson Sharp. 747 
M A Doll's House, The Wild Duck, and The Lady from the Sea. 

Translated by R. Farqubarson Sharp. 494 
,, The Pretenders. Pillars of Society, and Uosmcrsholm. Translated 
by R. Farqubarson Sharp. 659 

Jenson’s (Bon) Plays. Intro, by Professor Schelling. 2 vole. 489-90 
Kalidasa: Sbakuntala. Translated by Professor A. W. Ryder. 029 
Keat^i's Poems. Revised, reset, with Intro, by the editor, Gerald Bullet!. 

iol 

Kingsley’s (Charles) Poems. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 793 
(See also Fiction and Fok Young People) 

Langland's (W’llliam) Piers Plowman. 571 

Leasing’s Laocodn, Minna von Barnbolin, ond Nathan tho W’ise. 843 
Longfellow's Poems. Introduction by Katherine Tynan. 382 
Marlowe’s Plays and Poems. Introduction by Edward Thomas. 383 
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POETRY AND DRAMA — continued 

Milton’S Poems. Introduction by W. H. D. Rouse. 384 (Su also Essats) 
Minor Elb^bethan Drama, Vol. I. Trayedy, Selected, with Introductloo, 
by Professor Thorndike. Vol. li. Comedy. 491-2 
Minor Poets of the IBth Century, EdiUd by H. PAfjsoa Faujaset. S44 
Minor Poets of the l"th Century. Edited by R. (i. Howarth. 873 
Modern Plays. By Somerset Mau^rham, R. C. Sherrill. A. A. MUne. 

Noel Coward, and Arnold Bennett and E. Enohlock. 942 
Moli^re’8 Comedies. Introduction by Prof. F. C. Green. 2 vols. 830-1 
New Golden Treasiiry, The. An Anthology of Songs and Lyrics. 695 
Old Yellow Hook. The. Introduction by Charles E. Hodell. 503 
Omar Kboyy^m (The RnbiiyAt of). Trans, by Edward FitzGerald. 819 
Palgravc’8 Golden Treasury. Introduction by Edward Hutton. 96 
Percy's Keliques of Ancient English Poetry. 2 vois. 148-9 
Poems of our Time. 1900-42. Ed. by R. Church and M. M. Bozman. 981 
Poe*8 (Edr«tr Allan) Poems and Essays. Intro, by Andrew Lang. 791 
also Fiction) 

Pope ( Alexander }: Collect^ Poems. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 760 
Proctor's (Adelaide A.) Legends and Lyrics. 150 

Restoration Plays. Plays by Drydeu, Wycherly. CongrcTo. Otway. 

Farquhar. Vanbrugh, Ethcrege. 004 
Rossetti's Poems and Translations. Introduction by E. G. Gardner. 627 
Sett's Poems and Plays. Intro, by Andrew Lang. 2 yoIs. 550-1 
{Sc£ also Biookapht and l*terio.s’) 

Shakespeare’s Comedies. 153 

Historical Plays. Poems, and Sonnets. 154 
Tragedies. 165 

Shelley’s Poetical Works. IntroduotlOD by A. H. Koszul. 2 Tols. 257-8 
Sheridan’s Plays. 95 

surer Poets of the Sixteenth Century. Wyatt, Surrey. Sidney. Ralegh. 

Daries. EdiU'd by Gerald BuUctt. 9^5 
Spenser's Faerie Queene. Intro, by Prof. J. W. Bales. 2 rols. 443-4 

Shepherd's Calendar and Other Poems. Edited by Philip 
Henderson. 879 

Sterenson’s Poems, A Clliild's Garden of Versos^ Undci^voods, Songs of 
Trareh Ballads. 768. (See also Es^says. Fiction, and Tkavri.) 
Swinburne's Poems and Prose. Selected and Ed. by Hit-hard Church. 961 
Synge's (J. M.) Plays, Poems, and Prose. Intro, by Ernest Rhys. 968 
Tebokhoy. Plays and Stories. 941 

Tennyson's Poems, 1829-92. Ed. with Intro, by M. M. Bozmam 2 toIs. 
44, 626 

Twenty One^Act Plays. Selected by John Hampden. 947 
Webster and Ford. Plays. Selected, with Introduction, by Dr O B 
Harrison. 899 

Whitman’s (Walt) Lcares of Gross. New, comprehensive edition. Edited 
by Emory Holloway. 573 

WUdo (Oscar): Plays, Prose Writings, and Poems. 858 
Wordsworth’s Shorter Poems. Introduction by Erneat Rhys. 203 
M Longer Poems, Note by Editor. 311 

REFERENCE 

ClMstcAl Geography. Many coloured and line 
Maps; Historical Gatettaer, Index, etc. 451 
Biographical Dictionary of English Literature. 449 
Biographical Dictionary of Foreign Literature. 900 
Everyman’s English Dictionary. Ed. by D. C. Bro^vnlng. M.A. 776 
Literary and Historical Atlas. America. Many coloured ami lino Mops; 

full Index and Gazutteor. 553 

V, . •• ■« Africa and Australia. Do. 662 

Non-Classical Mythology, Dictionary of. 632 

tot 95^ vols“ Library. Reylsed edition, coToring the 

Rogers ■Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 2 tow. 630-1 

Dictionary. Rerlsed and Edited by B. H. 
wngtit 8 An Encyclopaedia of Gardening. 555 [Blakency, M.A. 495 
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ROMANCE 

Aucassln and Nicolette. with other MedieTol Romancee. 497 
Boccaccio’s Decameron. (Unabridged.) Translated by J. M. Rirc. 

Introduction by Edward Hutton. 2 vola. 845-6 
Bunyan's PUgrim s Progress. Introduction by Rev. H. E. Lewis. 204 
Buriit Njal, The Story of. Translated by Sir George Dasent. 558 
Cervantes’ Don Quixote. Motteaux’s Translation. Lockbart’s Intro- 
duction. 2 vols. 385-6 

Chretien de Troyes: Eric and Enid. Translated, with Introduction and 
Notes, by William Wistor Comfort. 698 
French Medieval Romances. Traiislated by Eugene Mason. 557 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Histories of the Kings of Britain. 577 
Grettlr Saga, The. Newly translated by 0. Ainslie Higbt. 699 
Gudrun. Done into English by Margaret Armour. 880 
Eeimskriugla: The Olaf Sagas. Translated by Samuel Lalng. Intro- 
duction and Notes by John Beveridge. 717 
„ Saras of the Norse Kings. Translated bv Samuel Laing. 

Introduction and Notes by John Beveridge. 847 
Holy Oraal, The High History of the, 445 

Kalevala. Introduction by W. F. Kirby, F.L.S., F.E.S. 2 vols. 259-60 
Le Suge'8 The Adventures of Gil Bias. Intro, by Anatole Le Bras. 2 Yols. 
137-8 

Mabinogiou, The. Translated by Thomas and Gwyn Jones. 97 
MacDonahrs (George) Phantasies: A Faerie Romance. 732 
(.See also FurriON) 

Malory’s Le Mortc d’Arlbur. Intro, by Professor Rhys. 2 vols. 46-6 
Morris (William): Early Honmncee. Introduction by Alfred Noyes. 261 
., The Life and Death of Jason. 675 
Morte d’ Arthur Romances, Two. Introduction by Lucy A. Paton. 634 
Nihelunra. The Fall of the. Translated by Margaret Armour. 312 
Rabelais’ The Heroic Deeds of Gurgantua and Pantagruel. Introduction 
bv !). B. Wyndham Lewis, 2 voU. 820-7 
Wace’s Arthurian Romance. Translated by Eu^nc Mason. Layainon^s 
Brut. Introduction by Lucy A. Paton. 578 


SCIENCE 

Boyle's The Sceptical Cbymlst. 559 

Darwin’s Tlie Origin of Species. Introduction by Sir Arthur Keith. 811 
(Nit- also Tii.iVEL) (by K. F. Bozman. 92!! 

Ecldintrton’s (Sir Arthur) The Nature of the Physical World. Introduction 
Eucli<l: th»‘ Elonients of. Todhunter’e Edition. Introduction by Sir 
Thouius Heath, K.C.B. 891 

Faruduy’s (Michael) Experimental Researches in Electricity. 57fi 
Gulton’s Inquiries Into Human Faculty. Revised by Author. 263 
George’s (Henry) Progress and Poverty. 560 

Hahnemann’s (Samuel) The Oimnon of the Rational Art of Healing. 

Introduction by C. E. Wheeler. 663 
Harvey's Circulation of the Blood. Introduction by Ernest Parkyn. 262 
Howard’s State of the Prisons. Introduction by Kenneth Ruck. 835 
Huxley's Essays. Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge. 47 

Select Lectures and Lay Sermons. Intro. Sir Oliver Lodge. 498 
Lyeir’s Antiquity of Man. With an Introduction by R. H. Rastall. 700 
Marx’s (Karl) Capital. Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. Intro- 
duction by G. D. H. Cole. 2 vols. 848-9 
Miller’s Old Red Sandstone. 103 _ 

Owen's (Robert) A New View of Society, etc. Intro, by G. D. H. Colo. <99 
Pearson’s (Karl) The Grammar of Science. 939 
Riairdo's Principles of Political Economy ond Taxation. 690 
Smith’s (Adam) The Wealth of Nations. 2 voH. 412-13 
Tyndall’s Glaciers of the Alps and Mountaineering In 1861. 98 

White’s Sclboruo. Introduction by Principal Wlndlo. 48 
Wollstonecraft (Mary), The Rights of Woman, with John Stuart Mills 
The Subjection of Women. 825 
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TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY \ 

A Book of the ‘ Bounty/ Edited by Gcorgre Mackaness. 950 
Anson's Voya^res. Introduction by John Masefield. 510 
Bates's Naturalist on the Amazon. With Illustrations. 446 
Belt's The Naturalist in Nicara^a. Intro, by Anthony Belt, F.L.S. 5G1 
Borrow’s (George) Tho Gypsies in Spain. Intro, by Edward Thomas. 697 
„ „ The Bible in Spain. Intro, by Edward Thomas. 151 

„ Wild Wales. Intro, by Theodore Watts-Dunton. 49 
^ (See flZso Fiction) 

Boawell^a Tour in the Hebrides with Dr« Johnson. 387 
(See also Biographt) 

Burton's (Sir Richard) First Footsteps In East Africa. 600 

Cobbett's Rural Rides. Introduction by Edward Thomas. 2 vols. 638-9 

Cook's Voyagres of Discovery. 99 

Cr^Tecceur’s (H. St. John) Letters from an American Farmer. 640 
Danvin'3 Voyage of the Beagle. 104. (See also Sciknce) 

Defoe's Tour through England and Wales. Introduction by O. D. H. 

Cole. 820-1. (See also Fiction) 

Dennis's (Titles and Cemeteries of Etruria. 2 vols. 183-4 
Dufferln's (Lord) Lettors from High Latitudes. 499 
Ford's Gatherings from Spain. Introduction by Thomas Okey. 162 
Franklin's Journey to the Polar Sea. Intro, by Capt. U. F. Scott. 447 
Glraldus Cambrensis: Itinerary and Description of Wales. 272 
Hakluyt's Voyages. 8 toIs. 264, 266. 313. 314. 338. 339, 388. 389 
Elngluke's Eothen. Introduction by Harold Spender, hi .A. 337 

Lane's Modem Egyptians. With many Illustrations. 315 
Mandeviiie's (Sir John) Travels. Introduction by Jules Brnmont. 812 
Park (Mungo): Travels. Introduction by Ernest Rbya. 205 
Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers. Selected by E. H. Blakcney, M.A. 778 
Polo's (Marco) Travels. Introduction by John Masefield. 306 
Portuguese Voyages, 1498-1663. Edited by Charles David Ley. 986 
Roberts's The Western Avernus. Intro, by CuDDingbamo Grabaine. 762 
Speke's Discovery of the Source of the Nile. 50 

Stevenson's An Inland Voyage, Travels with a Donkev, and Silverado 
Squatters. 766. (See also Essays, Fiction , and Pobtht) 

Stow's Survey of London. Introduction by U. B. Wheatley. 689 
Wakefield's Letter from Sydney aud Other Writings on Colonization. 828 
Waterton's Wanderings in South Amorica. Intro, by E. Selous. 772 
Young's Travels In France and Italy. Intro, by Thomas Okey. 720 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

Aesop’s and Other Fables: An Anthology from all sources. 657 
Aloott'a Llttlo Men. Introduction by Grace Rhys. 512 

Llttlo Women and Good Wives. Intro, by Grace Rhys. 248 
Andersen's Fairy Tales. Illustrated by the Brothers Robinson. 4 
M More Fairy Tales. Illustrated by Mary Sbillabeer. 822 
Ann als of Fairyland. The Reign of King Oberon. 365 
M M The Reign of King Cols. 366 

Afigard and tbs Norse Heroee. Translated by Mrs. Boult. 689 
Baker's Cast up by the Ssa. 539 
Ballantyne's Coral Island. 245 
M Martin I^tUer. 246 

M Uogava. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 276 

Browne's (Frances) Granny's Wonderful Chair. Intro, by DoUie Radford. 
112 

Bulflnch’s (Thomas) The Age of Fable. 472 

M L»ends of Cbarlsmsgne. Introduction by Ernest 
- . Rhys. 656 

Cantons A Child's Book of Saints. Illustrated by T. H. Robinson, 61 
(See also Essays) 

^ Wonderland, Through the Looking-Glass, etc. lUus- 
^ py Author, Introduction by Ernest ^ys. 836 
Clarke s Tales from Chaucer. 537 
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FOR YOUNG PEOPLE — continued 

CoUodi's Plnoochio: the Story of a Puppet. 538 

Converse’s (Florence) The House of Prayer. 923. (Set alto Fiction) 
Cox's (Sir O. W.) Tales of Ancient Greece. 721 
Dodge's (Mary Mapes) Hans Brinker; or. The Silver Skates. 62 
Edgar’s Heroes of England. 471. (See also Ficrio.v) 

Ewing’s (Mrs.) Jackanapes. Daddy Darwin’s Dovecot, illustrated by 

K. Caldecott, and The Story of a Short Life. 731 
.. ,, Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrances. 730 

Falr>’ Gold. Illustrated by Herbert Cole. 157 
Fairy Tales from the Arabian Nighta. HJwitrated. 249 
Froissart’s Chronicles. 57 

Gatty’s Pamhle!^ from Nature. Introduction by Grace Rhys. 158 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales. Illustrated by R. Anning Bell. 56 
Hawthorne's Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales. 5 
(Sf-e also Fiction) 

Howard’s Rattlln the Reefer. Introduction by Guy Pocock 857 
Hughes’aTom Brown’s School Days. Illustrated by T. Robinson. 58 
Ingclow’S^LJea*! Mopaa Fairy. Illustrated by Dora Curti-s. 619 
Jefferies' (Richard) Bevis. f he Story of a Boy. Intro, by Guy Pocock. 850 
Kingsley’s Heroes. Introduction by Grace Rhys. 113 

„ Madam How and Lady Why. Introduction by C. I. Gardiner. 

#777 ^ 

,, Wat4)r Babies and Glaucus. 277 
(Su cdso PoCTRT and Fiction) 

KiDg:stoQ*s Peter the Whaler. 6 
Three Mid^hJpmeo. 7 

Lamb^e Talcs from Sbakeepeare. Illustrated by A. Raekham. t 
(See also Biography and Esrays) 

Lear (and Others): A Book of Noosetme. 806 
Marrjrat'8 Childreo of the New Forofit. 247 

„ Little Savage. lotroduction by R. Brlmley Johnaon, 159 
,, Masterman Ready. Intrt>duction by R. Brlmley Johnson. 160 

„ Settlers in Canada. lotroduction by R. Brlmley Johnson. 370 

„ (Mltod by) R&ttlin the Reefer. 857. (See also Fiction) 

Martlneau*s Feats oo the Fjords, etc. Illustrated by A. Kackbam. 429 
Mother Goose’s Nursery Rhymes. Illustrated. 473 
Plays for Boys and Girls. 18 plays, old and new. Ed. by John Hampden. 986 
Poetry Book for Boys and Girts. Edited by Guy Pocock. 89 
Keid*8 (Mayne) The Boy Hunters of the Mississippi. 582 

The Boy Slaves. Introduction by Guy Pocock. 797 
RuBkiti’s The Two Boyhood.s and Other Passages. 688. (Se^niso Essatb) 
Sewell’s (Anna) Black Beauty. lUustrated by Lucy Kerop-Weicb. 748 
Spyri'B (JohanDH) Heidi. lUustrations by lj\zz\e Lawson. 431 
Story Book for Boys and Girls. Edited by Guy Pocock. 934 
Stowe's Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 371 

Swiss Family Robinson. Illustrations by Chas. Folkard. 430 
Verne’s (Jules) Abandoned. 50 Illustrations. 368 

,, M Dropped from the Clouds. 50 Illustrations. 367 

„ Five Weeks in a Balloon and Around the World In Eighty 
Days. Translated by Arthur Chambers and P. Dosages. 
779 

,, Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. 319 
,, ,, The Secret of the Island. 50 lUustrations. 369 

Yonge's (Charlotte M.) The Book of Golden Deeds. 330 

,, The Laiioca of Lynwood. Illustrated by Dora 
Curtis. 579 

^ The Little Duke. Illustrated by Dora Curtis. 479 

(Su also FicnOK) 
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